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Time, ever on the wing, now inoUee his readers to 
on exdminatum of &w fourth AmwuoX ^ Tblbscopb,' 
and hegs to assure them that his eye does not wax dm, 
or his arm grow weary with holding the instrwnent ; 
the very faoowrabJe reception qf his Idbowrs hairing sti' 
mulated inquiry j and encouraged researches — the fruits 
qf which constitute no small part of the Mractions of 
the present vohme. 

Among these novelties and varieties, will be found 
much that wiU facilitate the studies of the Astrono- 
mical Student — a mass of curious particulars on 
stthfects of Natural History — numerous interest- 
ing Sketches of Comparativb Chronoloot — arid 
a popular Introduction to the Principles of Zoo- 
logy. 

The poetical citations, decorative and illustrative, 
which are scattered with a lavish hand throughout this 
year's Telescope^ are, with a few trifling exceptions, 
entirely new, and compose some of the choicest gems 
in EngUsh Poesy, both antient and modem. 

The present and three former volumes are now 
rendered still more accessible and useful by an Index, 
which has been added^ prindpdllyf at the request qf 
some valuable Correspondents; to whom the Editor 
returns his best thanks for this and other usejul Mnts 
and communications. 

London, 
NiTDmber 18^ 1816. 
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uiijr give tu xiLuca xcicacuuc uur wnrxuo&i, x^» 

as a pleasing and safe book fx>r the risin^enera- 
; Re9ie»for February 1814. ^^ 



* We cheerfully give to " Time's Telescope" our warmest te- 
commehdation as s ' * 
tioo.' — Eclectic J 

' This Work contains a great variety of very useful infonna- 
lion, conveyed in a most pleasing manner. We cannot hesitate 
to pronounce that it will be popular : it deserves to be so ; and 
it has too many attractions, for every kipd of taste, to be over- 
looked. It will form a delightful as well as instructive present 
for young persons at Christmas/ — British Critic/or December 
1813. 

' This i^ a valuable compilation.'' — Supplement to Gentleman^s 
Magazine/or lUcemher 1813. 

' '^Time's Telescope" bids lair to acquire considerable popu* 
larity. In truth, it deserves to be popular, for the audior has 
shown an equal degree of acquaintance with the general prin- 
ciples of the subject he has undertaken to elucidate, and of 
taste and judgment in his illustrative and decorative extracts 
from various descriptive poets and other writers.' — Neto Annual 
Register for IQXS. 

* This Work conveys a very considerable portion of intelli- 
gence, that may be new to many and useful to all ; and it is 
recommended no less by the neatness of its typographical exe- 
cution, Uian the accuracy of its literary and scientific details.'— 
Universal Magaxinefor January 1814. 

* On a general survey of this book, we do not hesitate to pro- 
nounce it as one of the most proper to be placed in the hands of 
young people. It is a little mine of information ; and the mii;id 
that can rise from its perusal without having gained some im« 
portant and useful knowle^e, must be strongly encased in the 
leaden armour of stupidity.^Coowiercki/ Magazine fin* Felfrw- 
ary 1814. 



Notices of Time's Telescope for 1815. 

* We never met with a compilation better calculated for the 
use of families, and to serve as a portable companion for youne 
persons, than this elegant little volume, which abounds with 
valuable information on subjects of general interest, and with a 
pleasing variety of rational entertainment. The book is written 
m a pomilar style, the articles are selected with ereat judgment 
from tSk best authorities; and while the scientific illustrations 
tend to quicken curiositj, the reflections interspersed with the 
extracts, occasionally given from the most charming of bur 
poeu, will increase the delight afforded by contemplating the 
works of nature, and raise die mind to a devout admiration of the 
Divine AuthorZ-^JVew Monthly Mugazinef Jan, 1815* 

* The Work before us supplies accurate, though popular, in- 
strocUon on a variety of topics. It is written in a correct and 
tasteful style, enlivened bv many exquisite quotations from 
the poets of the day; ancl is interspersed with such reflec- 
tions as flow naturally from the conviction that knowledge, to be 
extensively beneficial, either to' its possessor or to others, must 
be purified by religion, manifested in benevolence, and conse- 
crated to God,'--£ciec<ic Review/or February^ 1815. 

* The History of Astronomy, and the first principles of the ar^ 
are well displayed in this entertaining volume. It will be the 
source of much amusement and ^information upon the mysteries 
of the Almanack, and the appeiurances of the heavenl¥i>ddies» 
Much curious matter respecting the several Saints' Dm has been 
collected together ; which, with an accurate account of the ilowers 
which blossom and the buds which appear in the course of 
every month, cannot fail to interest ana instruct the reader.'*-* 
British Critic for December 1814. 

' We have no hesitation in giving " Time's Telescope*' our 
unqualified commendation.'— Gen^/ewan's Magazine for Febrth' 
ary 1815. 

' This is the second annual appearance of ''Time's Tele- 
scope," and we willinely confess that it is much improved. The 
quantity of useful and interesting matter which is here amassed 
together, distributed with judicious appropriation under each 
month, is highly creditable to the industry and taste of the com- 
pDer/ — New universal Magazine for December 1814, 



What anger, envy. Arc, can torment his breast, whom not 
only the greatest, and noblest objects, but every sand, erery 
petnle, eyery grass, every fly, can diVert ? To whom the re- 
turns of every season, every month, every day, do suggest a 
circle of most pleasing reflections, — s^aat. 

God is seen in all, and all in Gon : 
I read his awful name, emblassoned high 
With goldefi letters on th' illumined sSf; 
Nor less the mystic characters I see 
Wrought on each^/ZoivV, inscribed on ev'ry tree; • 
In ev'ry 2ea/'that trembles on the breeze 
I hear the voice of God among the trees ;'^ 
, In ev'ry creature own his forming power. 

BABBAULD* 

The meanest insect we can see, and the most contemptible 
weed we can tread upon, is really sufficient to confound atheism, 
and baffle all its preteninons. How much more that astonishing 
variety of God^s Works, with which we are continually sur- 
rounded !— >BAL6VY. 



fntromtttion* 



PRINCIPLES OF ZOOLOGY. 



C^the inoumerable eyes that open upon Nature^ none bat 
tboae of Man see its Apthob and its end. auson. 



VV HILE we contemplate the infinitely varied formt 
in the field of nature^ and trace their gradations or 
connexions^ we possess the peculiar advantage of 
uniting amusement with instructioa, and our minds 
are impressed with a train of the most pleasing ideas. 
It is no unimportant object^ to be able to secure to 
ourselves some species of study^ which^ in its pro* 
^ress, may continue to afford a rational delight, and 
m the pursuit of which there can be no fear of soon 
exhausting the subject. The celebrated Bat^ speak- 
ing of the study of natural history, says, ^ No know* 
ledge can be more pleasant to the soul than this } 
none so satisfying, or that doth so feed the mind ; in 
comparison of which, the study of words and phrases 
seemeth insipid and jejune; for toorcb being but the 
images qf tfdn^Sf to be ^iven up wholly to their 
study, what is it but to verify the folly of Pygmalion, 
to fall in love with a statue, and neglect the reality P 
The treasures of nature are inexhaustible : there is 
enough for the most indefatigable industry, the hap*, 
piest opportunities, the most pro)!x and undisturbed 
vacancies.' * 

Zoology is the doctrine or description of the 
' animal kingdom,' as Botany, or phytology, is that 
of the vegetaole, and Mineralogy that of the mineral 
or fossil kingdom. Natural History, properly 
speaking, enioraces the whole of these departments 
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of knowledge^ though occasionally^ but improperly, 
restricted to the first. 

As the inferior animals upon our globe are so 
numerous, it would be impossible for mankind to 
distinguish them from one another, or to gain any 
'considerable knowledge of their relative natures and 
habits, if they did not exhibit remarkable difTerences 
which render it easy to establish distinctions among 
them. X. Hence zoologists have always been attentive 
to these differences, and, by dividing animals ac- 
cordingly, either into more or fewer classes, have 
conveniently formed what are called methods. It is 
certain, indeed, that no such classifications exist in 
nature, where all the various individuals constitute 
one continued and uninterrupted chain; yet they 
conMderably assist the memorv, and may be rendered 
truly useful guides in the stuay of animated being. - 

Several scientific and ingenious classifications or 
arrangements of the animal kingdom into classes, 
orders, genera, and species, have been successively 
adopted; among which, that of M. Cuvibr, the 
celebrated French anatomist, must be allowed to pos- 
sess a very high degree of merit. Though the ar- 
rangement of M. Cuvier evinces great anatomical 
. preci^on, and the highest philosophical knowledge of 
animals, yet, upon the whole, it has a complicated 
and forbidding appearance to a general reader, and is, 
of course, less immediately attractive than the more 
lumple arrangement of LiNNiEUs,^ which divides the 
animal kingdom into six classes ; — mammalia, aves, 
amphibia, pisces, insecta, vermes, or such as suckle 
their young ; birds ; creatures living equally on land 
or in water ; fishes ; insects ; and worms. Each of 
these classes is subdivfded into orders, genera, spe* 
cies, and varieties of those species. But, as we have 
already treated the subject of * Botany'*^ we shall sc- 

* See the ^ Elements of Botany,* in the IDtroducuo^ to T* T. 
for IBte, 
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lect the next connecting link in the great chain of 
Natural Historv, and commence with the lowest 
stages of animal existence. 

CuLss I. %oop|)^£( anti WSietm^ 

Gradual, from these wliat Dumerous kinds descend, 

Evading e'en the microscopic eye ! 

Full Nature swarms with life; one wondroos massr 

Of animals, or, atoms organized, 

Waiting the vital breatl^ when Parent Heav'n 

Shall bid his spirit blow. THOMSON. 

Thb class vermes is divided by Linnaeus into 
moUuscaj vermes^ zoophyte, and animalcula ir^eria; 
or soft- bodied animals^ plant -animals, worms^ and 
animalcules of infusions. 'Nearly all the animals of 
the class vermes have but slow locomotive powers. 
Many of them have arterial and venous vessels^ in 
which the blood undergoes a real circulation ; but 
these are by no means common to the whole class. 
In some of them eyes and ears are very perceptible, 
while others seem to enjoy only the sensesr or taste 
and touchy which are never wanting. Many have no 
distinct head, and most of them are without feet. 
The whole of these creatures are very tenacious df 
life. In most of them, parts that have been de- 
stroyed will afterwards be reproduced. 

I. ZooPHYTA, zoophytes, or plant-animals, seem 
to hold a middle station between vegetables and ani- 
mals. Most of them, deprived of locomotion, are 
fixed by stems that take root in the crevices of rocks, 
among sand, or in other situations. The genus 
hydra or polype first deserves our notice. These 
curious animals are found adhering to the stems of 
aauatic plants, of to the under- surfaces of the leaves. 
Trie species are multiplied by vegetation, one or two 
or even more young ones emei^ing gradually from 
the sides of the parent animal ; and these young are 
frequently again prolific, so that it is not uncommon 
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to see two or three generations at once in the same 
polype. But the most curious particular respecting 
this animal is, its multiplication by dissection. It 
may be cut in every direction, and even into very 
minute divisions, and not only the. parent stock will 
remain uninjured, but evew section wiU become a per" 
feet ammal. Even when Turned inside, out, it suffers 
no material injury ; for in this state it will soon begin 
to take food, and to perform all its other animal 
functions. 

Coupes vingt fois, vingt fois ils vont se ranimer, 
£t cm front mutil^, toojours prompts k ren&itre 
Au bout de leur long tube on les voit repar^Litre. 

Sous les ciseaux f§conds prompte k fructifiefy 
Cbaque part du reptile est un reptile entier. 
Far un pouvoir secret qu'aucun pouvoir n'arr^, 
U aiguise sa queue, il arrondit sa t^te : 
Ainsi Tarbre taill^ repousse en rejeton, 
Tel un germe cach6 vit dans chaque bouton. 

DS tiLLB. 

The hard or horny zoophytes arc known by the 
naipe of corals, and are equally of an animal nature 
with the polype; the whole coral continuing to 
grow as an animaJ, and to form by secretion the 
strong or stony part of the coral, which at' once may 
be considered as its bone and its habitation, and 
which it has no power of leaving*. Some of the 
coral tribe have their animal part approaching more 
to that of a medusa, than of a polype. Of this kind 
are those numerous corals known by the name of 
madrepores. The smaller corals are termed corallines, 
or sea- mosses ; and are actually so many ramified sea- 
polypes, covered with a homy case, to defend them 
from the injuries which they would otherwise be 
liable to, in the boisterous elements in which they 

* Our hills are in many places full of them, and some rocks 
are entirely of their formation. Many seas are becoming every 
year more difficult to navigate, being nearly choked upb^ tha 
Ibsbitiitioos pf MumaU almost too small for bumap peroiptn^ 
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are destined to reside. The principal genera of the 
coraUtfief are : \. Sertularia. 2/ 1\jibularia. S. Fbu" 
tra. Those of the corab are, 1. Gprgoma, Venus's 
hai. 2. /m. 3. Madrepara. 4. Miilepara. 5. 71i^ 
lifora. 

II.Animalcula iNFUsyiA^or animalcules found 
in different liquids. These minute bein^ are princi- 
pally to be observed, by the aid of the microscope, in 
such fluids as have haa any animal or vegetable sub- 
stance infused in them. The antients were totally 
unacquainted with this class ,of beings. To them, 
the msto was made the ne pba uUra, or utmost bound 
of animal minuteness ; hut the moderns, assisted by 
that powerful instrument, the microsoope^ have dis- 
covered whole tribes of animals, compared with which 
even mites may be considered as a kind of elephants ! 

The microscope has opened the eye of man upon 
a world of innumerable animalcules, whic^ people 
the three inhabitable elements of Nature. Myriads 
of them dance with the motes in the sunbeams, th^ 
swim by millions in a dew-drop, brew and prepare the 
glebe for ve^tation, and ebb and flow with the air of 
our breath. 

These concealed 
Bv the kind art of forming Heaven, escape 
. like grosser eye of man ; for if the worlds, 
In worlds inclosed, should on bis senses burst, 
JFrom cates ambrosial and the nectared bowl 
He would, abhorrent, turn ; and in dead ni^ht, 
When silence sleeps o'er all, be stunned with noise. 

thomIon. 

. The principal genera of the Animalcula Initisoria 
are, 1. Forticella. The v. corwallaria is a beautiful \ 
transparent animalcule, formed like a bell-shaped 
flower, and furnished with along tail or stem, by 
which it generally affixes itself to the stems and 
under-surface of the common lemna mtffor, or duck- 
weed. The t7. rac«iiio#o is still more elegant. It is 
found in clear i||tagnant waters during the summer 
months^ attached to the stalks of the smaller water* 
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pkinls. If submitted to the examination of the mi- 
erodcope^ seyeral small ramifications will be percdived 
to issue from a single stem, each terminated by an 
apparent /flower, like that of a convolvulus. The 
whole is in the highest degree transparent, and the 
Idternate expansion and contraction of the seeming 
flowers forms a very curious and interesting spec- 
tacle. The V. rotatoria, or wheel-animal, so named 
from the apparent rapid motion of the head, is re- 
markable for it« strange power of restoration to life 
and motion, after being dried many months in a 
glass. 5. Cercarioi The c. mutabiUSf or changeable 
cercaria, is the cause of that fine deep-green sewn 
which appears on the surface of sta^iant watets 
during the summer months. 

Where thej90o/ 
Stands mantled o'er with green^ invisible, 
Amid the floating verdure, millions stray. 
Each liquid too^ whether it pierces, soothes, 
Inflames, refreshes, or exalts the taste. 
With various forms abounds. Nor is the stretwi 
Of purest crystal, nor the lucid <2t>, 
Though one transparent vacancy it seems. 
Void of their unseen people. thomsov. 

3. THchoda. The t. sol is a globe or ball, beset 
on all sides with yery long diverging rays, having the 
appearance of a sun. It is about the size of a small 
pm's head, and i^ generally affixed to the stem of 
some small water-plant. This animalcule may be 
pulled or torn in pieces, by means of a pair of 
needles, or other convenient instruments, and, in 
the space of a single hour, each piece will be appa- 
rently complete, and perfectly globular like the ori** 
^nal. — 4. Volvox. The v. ghbator often equals the 
Bize of a pin's head. In the advanced state of spring, 
and again in autumn, it appears in immense nuan<^ 
bers in the clearer kinds of stagnant titers. Its 
motions are irregular, in all directions, and, at the 
same time, rolhng or spinning as if on an axis.--^5. 
The vibrio is the laiigest of all the animalcular tribe« 
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One species of the v. angmUula, or eel-yibrio> inha- 
bits acid paste; when niU-grown, it mieasures the 
tenth of an inch in length. It is viviparous^ and 
frequently produces a tribe of young*. Its general 
appearance, when magnified, is that of an eelf. 
The other species may be sometimes found in vinegar, 
— 6, 7» C^clidium and Mmo^ are exceedingly smaU; a 
species, called the m. termor when surveyed by die 
utmost powers of the microscope, still appears but 
as a kind of moving point, having merely a sensibly 
diameter. 

A countless swarm of animalcules will always ap- 
pear in any vegetable infusion, after the space of a 
few days; as in the infusion of hay, beaqs, wheals 
and other substances. The blueish appearan<;e on 
the surface of plums, grapes, and many other fruits^ 
is no* ^ a living world, but a mere vegetable, efflo- 
rescence, which regularly takes place on such kind 
of&uit. 

III. The MoLLUSCA derive their name from the 
sofi, fleshy nature of their body* This class includes 
those pulpy animals, which 'may either be destitute 
of an external covering, when they are called mollusca 
nuda^ as the slug ; or may be inclosed in one or 
more shells, as the snail, oyster, &c., when they 
are termed testacea. 

1. Mollusca nuda are those soft«bodied animals, 
which are destitute of any truly shelly or very hard 
integument ; though some particular genera have a 
— ■ ■ ■ -ri. ■ ' 

* If on^ of them be cut through the middle, several young 
ones coiled up and inclosed^ each in a membrapey will be seen 
to proceed from the wound. More than one hundred yofxoj^ 
have issued from a single parent. 

t Mr, Baker, the celebrated microscopic observer, with an 
instrument of highly magnifying powers, saw these eels an inch 
and a half in diameter, and of a proportionate lenjgth. They 
swam up and down very briskly* The motion of their intestines 
was very yistble: when the water dried up, they died in appa^ 
rent a^oiues, and their mouths opened very ynAe* . 

b 
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^ooiJBceovB or ^tfaeiy cerenng. Mt)st df fintn ^cre 
dbrnttbcd ^^h faltoct^^ or <feders. The pntidpstl 
^gnem «re : — t. lAmax, du^. 2. ifi^l^m, a mamxe 
m&nxi* 3. J9om, a sea-^nail. 4. Neri^. '5. 7b- 
fi&Mla. 6. Pyrosoma. ?• 9?c^. ^. Sepia, cnDtk- 
4idi. 0. Cufamofv, IjfUgOy pcn-fis3i^/or ink-fish. 
40, JlfedMSa^ «ea^bltibbier^ -sea-nettles, tl. HoZa- 
4kiii«o. 12. Actinia, tsea^anemone. 13. jf^erias, 
«tAr-«fi«h. 14. jBeWntts, sea-urchin. 

Qnbe weH^fenown Chinese ppeparation^ called ii}- 
dion-tnAj is supposed to be no other than the 'blade 
-liquor 'found ki the body of the mtde-fish, carrfuUy 
muttiaiged^ pesfumed^ and formed into oTnamenti(il 
«Mks. The 'eggs of this fifiti, of t!he size of small 
Alberts, and of a bkck colour, are frequently 5een 
«Mi the sea-«bore, and are popularly temiea ^ea- 
-gMipes. The daric inky 41uid, v^k^ this animdl 
^enitswhen alarmed, not ontytbges the water, so as 
to conceal its retreat, but is, at the same tim^, so 
4itt6r, as imiHediafcely io drive ofFits enemies, 

Th' endangered cuttle thus evades his fears. 
And -native hoards of fluid safely bears. 
A oitohy nik (peeuKnr gtaads^stipply. 
Whose abailes the sharpest beam 4if light defy. 
Pursued he bids tb« saple £dimloin4ow^ 
Andy wrapt in clouds, eludes th' impendi^^ foe. 
The fish retreats unseen, while self-born sjgbty 
With "pions •shade,' befriends her parent^ flight. 

So tenacious are the sea-urchins of the vital prin- 
ciple, that, on opening otie of them, it is no un- 
commuu Tnrcumstance to observe the several parts of 
Ibe Wok^n 4beU move (ofF in diflerent directions. 
^^e4lniliients, ^ocordnig to Oppian, gave credence to 
*iHeircamstance much more wonderful thau-this :— ♦ 

SeamrcMm, <wbo tfaeir iiBi3ve4uinour boast, 
Mi staek wi^i jpibes, pvefer tiie«andy coast, 
Sboirid yen with kniveB their fMriQkky)beiidied<woiMd, 
Tm.tfae crwieoHiKielfi paiitvpen the grtwnd ; 
Youjnwy, eteihen, wbeivrai»taoa>9e(Bmft'iKHnoce,' 
Depactiliig'Sf Bsc iii4 ^oeMg Uic resteve. 
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IF in tWsea the mangled ^art9 Youcaot^ 
Hieconscioas pieces to their felfows haste; 
Agttnthey aptfy jbia, titoir whole compose, 
I&ire iisibeme^ iioRlilirnofitigoarlose^ 

iL MfoUmeai^ie^aeMf oi* s^-JkKlied' animah ftir- 
MiMb iffftk ^MXi, sre dlviokd into three assort- 
mctfts, calhd' tinwalVeA^ bi^lvvs^ anci mttltiiralves ;. 

twe, er sevevalr parl^ or vatvM". A uifioaSde sftelf 
mflf Ike. exettipim^ by* thai? oPlHre- common mcM*; 
for thv ftheN i» snsfpte or undivided. A bttTaJbe shdF 
may-lMiCMniplifiedr by a tiniM»Ie,v in which, as eveiy 
one know$v the'^lieW il^eodiposed orP twerpieces^ or 
valves ; and, lastly^, a wiuIliMfce sheU ma^' be ex- 
emplified byi asy^ speeiesM oS Icpaa 0P ftefrMcIe, in which 
tb& shdly cGtv<qffiiig,(^ th/s aiufiaal is ferii9«d ofi seuei^al 
pificea or diviaaon^., The. sb^l^>-aaJ0iAl«t aro poukwfldi 
from egg^^ which^ in soma specios^, are: gelatimni^ 
or g^y ;, aod^ ia others* co^ejRed witbk » band mp 
calcareous, slid! : and tb« yQusg aoimat enncffgM 
fcaot the egg with lis shell ovk M^ beck. The mnati 
familiar aoa conviociag pcoof of tj^is- may) be ob-*' 
taioi&d^ by observing t& eisolMtion otr hsidhiiig. cfi 
tbj^^gsiof the commAH gajBden-snaU> advutyiaaofi 
sQvecal of the wates-saaUs^ whkb deposit tggn sa^ 
tr^uDispareAt,. that tha m^o.boa» of the jMimgy mtfe 
the shell on its back, may be vepy' di9UimUy mok^ 
several days before the period of hatchmg* 

All the sheB-animals are of snch a CQn^tiUitnon as 
perpetually uv Sieerelie on exude kotsk their' bodies a 
viscid mcsisture^ and it i» wil4¥ thfs,^ managed ac- 
cording to ^e exigencies^ of the animal^ tuat the 
shell iSj^ throughout life, increased in dimenaioiits, and 
repaired whea aiCcidenltaUy braked ia any particular 
part. The gtmoth (si shelU proceeds fcom the edges 
of the mou^ &^ opening, and thus the spires or 
t um o ef the wmnhse shells are gradually increased in 
numbec afiud. aise, ^ tiM aoijiial has atrlved at its 

* Bingley^s Animal Biography, vqL i% pp«.4;^ 436.^ 
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full growth. The bwahes are increased in a similar 
manner, by the gradual enlargement of the outline 
of each valve. The principal genera in the uni- 
valves are — 1. Jrgonauta, 2. NaidOm, peac^-^ 
nautilus. 3. Helix^ snails 4. DentdUum, tootli«* 
fish. 5. Serpula. 6. Teredo, ship- worm. 7. Sa^ 
bella. 8. Patella, limpet. Bivalv£s--1 • ilnomia* 
2. Pirma. 3, Mytilm, muscle and mother-of-pearl 
shell. 4. M/a, pearl shell. 5. Spondvlus. 6. C%a« 
ma, clamp shell. 7* Sbfen, razor shell. 8. Ostrea^ 
oyster. 9. Cardtum, cockle. Mui«tivalvb8 — 1. 
Pholas. 2. CUtcn. 3. Lepas^ bemacle shell. 

Learn of the little NautUui to flul. 

Spread the thin oar, and catch the driving gale. 

The argonauta, known to shell collectors hy the 
name of the papeV'^nautibis, is supposed to have given 
to man the first idea of navigation. When it means to 
8ul> it discharges a quantity of water from its shell, 
by which it is rendered lighter than the surrounding 
medium^ and^ of course^ rises to the surface. Here 
it extends two of its arms upward^ which are each 
furnished at their extremity with an oval membrane, 
that serves as a sail. The other six arms hang over 
the sides of the shelly and supply the place either of 
.oars or rudder. It is an inhabitant or the Mediter^ 
ranean and Atlantic seas. 

Two feet they upward raise, and steady keep ; 
These are the masts and rigging of the ship. 
A membrane stretched between supplies the sail. 
Bends from the masts, and swells before the gale. 
The other feet hang paddling on each side. 
And serve for oars to row, and helm to guide. 
Tis thus they sail, pleased with the wanton game. 
The fish, the sailor, and the ship the same; 
But, when the swimmers dread some danger near. 
The sportive pleasure yields to stronger fear : ^ 

* And then the whining school-boy with his satchel, 
And shining morning face; creeping like snail 
Unwillingly to school. 
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No mott iJomf wimtoo dnve l^eCora theblatts^ 
But strike the sails, wad bnn^ down all the masts. 
Th« rolling waves meir silking shells o'erflow. 
And dash them down tgaia to sand^ betow. 

When the Ump^t is properly ckanedj^ the shell is 
sometimes fom\d of a Deautiful purpk tiot) aod 
somietimes emits rays of reflected light of an uncom- 
mon britfiitncy. They are founa on the rocks, 
which are incessant^ beaten by the surges and 
breakers on th,e sea shores of almost every country 
in the M^orM. The rays of variegated colours whicn 
issue frool thek centre-tops^ are sometimes found of 
Che most vind cbloucs ; and t^e animal that livea 
under tbjfs magnificent roo^ and versicolor canopy, is 
a kind of sTug^ as disagreeable to the eye for it$ 
shape^ 2^ its flesh is for its taste insipid to the palate. 
It is not by any gTiUinous Hcjuid, aa it has been as- 
serted, that this fifih adheres so strongly to the rock^ 
hat by the simple process of sucking the aif between- 
its body and the ground^ to which it affixes itself. 

Oysters breathe by means of gills. They draw the 
water in ai their nvouth, a smalt opening in the 
upper part of the body i drive it down a Tong canal 
that constitutes the base of the giUs^ and |o out 
again, retaining the air for the neeeasary ftamctions 
of the body. 

h^e)f dcipi^Ddci^t frQM» wet d-frivgpd xqc\l%, 
Uaraoved ^be daces tbe storm's tremendous shocks. 

The piandqpai breedinig tunc of ojfsters is in A^ 
aonthi q£ April and May, whea they east their 
spawn, or ^pKris, as the fishermen caU tbenv upnt 
rocks, stones, sbeUs, or any ofeber bard sdbslane^ 
that happens to be near the pkce where they li^ to 
which the 8pa4;s immediately adhere. Tbese^ titt 
they obtain their film or crust, are somewhat ]ik^ 
the drop of a candle, but are of a greenish hoet 
The substances to which they adhere, of whalewr 
n a ture, are e^^led euUeh, From the sp awning " tim e 
until ahml (he end of J^ly the oysleia^ aie aaid to be 
b2 
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8i6k, but^ by the end of August^ they become per- 
fectly recovered. During these months they are out 
of season^ and are bad eating. 

The oyster fishery of our principal coasts is regu- 
lated by a court of admiralty. In the month of 
May, the fishermen are allowed to take the oysters, 
in order to separate the spawn from the cultch^ the 
latter of which is thrown in again, for the purpose 
of preserving the bed for the future. After this 
month it is felony to carry away the cultch, and 
otherwise punishable to take any oyster, between 
whose shells, when closed, a shillipg will rattle. 
The reason of the heavy penally on destroying the 
cultch is, that, when this is taken away, the ouse 
will increase, and muscles and cockles will breed on 
the bed ancl destroy the oysters, by gradually occu- 
pying all the places on which the spawn should be 
cast. There is likewise some penalty for not treading 
on, and killing, or throwing on shore, any Star-Jish 
(Asterias of Lmnaeus) that happen to be seen. 

The jprickly itar creeps on with full deceit. 
To force the cvster from his close retreat. 
When gaping fids their widened void display, 
The watchful star thrusts in a pointed ray ; 
Of all its treasures spoils the rifled case. 
And empty shells the sandy hillocks grace*. 

IV. Vermes, or worms. Their forms are vari- 
ous, and their natures extraordinarjr. The major 
part of them are the inhabitants of living aoiroal oo- 
dles ; their introduction into which is one of those 
inscrutable mysteries which must for ever evade the 
power of human intellect. They exist in most ani- 
mals ; some kinds in the intestines, and some in the 
other viscera. The external worms possess an elon- 
gated body, composed of rings; have circulating 
vessels, but no heart. No nerves have been disco- 
vered in the intestinal worms. 

* Biogle/s Animal Biography, vol. ill, p. 453. 
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Oki>br I. Intbstini, or intestinal worms inha- 
biting the bodies of animald. The genera are t — !• 
GorSuSf guinea-worm. 2. Jsearis^ thread-worm, 
K>und-worni. 3. THcocephalus. 4. Fasciola, fluke. 
5. Tcemo, tape-worm. 6. Hydatis^ hydatid. 

Order ii. Extsrni, or external worms. The 
g^era are: — I. Aphrodite^ sea-mouse. 2. S^ncu^ 
m. 3. HkudOf leech. 4. Planaria. 5. Luimbricug, 
earth-worm. 6. Furid. 

Class II — ^mtttS. 

At once came first whatever creeips the gh>uj|49. ' - > ■' 

Intect or worrai Those waved their limber fa^9 

For wingSy and smallest lineaments exact 

In all t^ liveries decked of sabimer^s pride, ^ 

With spots of gold, and purple, aeureand green. ifiLTfm. 

Insects are distinguished from other animals by 
their being furnished with several feet ^ never fewer 
than six^ and sometimes with many more ; by their. 
breathing, not through lungs, but by spiracles or 
breathing-holesj situated at certain distances along 
each side of the body ; and, lastly, by the head be- 
ing furnished with a pair of antenncB, or jointed 
horns, which are extremely various in the different 
tribes. The first state in which the generality of 
insects appear, is that of an 6gg. From this is 
hatched the animal in its second state, in which it is 
often, but improperly, called the caterpillar. The 
insect, in this state, is the larva, or larve, being a 
mask or disguise of the animal in its future, form. 
The larve differs in its appearance, according to the 
tribe to which it belongs. When the time arrives 
for the larve to change into its next state of chrysalis, 
or pupa, it ceases to feed, and, having placed itself 
in some quiet situation for the purpose, lies still 
for several hours ; and then, by a kind of laborious 
effort, frequently repeated, divests itself, of its ex-* 
temal skin, or larv^coat^ 'and iiximediately appears 
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in, the v«ry difieffent form Qf ^.ffmf^** Tbopupa 
Qineige^^at kci^ih the copaqplelie idsect,. ia i|» pmfeot 
QY'^iItonato tottn^ fpom whi^ it. aeves c»a ijfler nhmgnjo 
n^r <im M reetiw a«iy Curlhtf increase ^ gr«wdLi 
This last or p?rkci jitftte Is Ctnnod tbe wutgcu 



The turstiDg trees the lovely bH'tl>9iclia[9lose> , 

And a gay troop of damsels round him stoocTy 
Where late was rugged bark and lifeless wood. 

:>>^ . .^ • f I . ; ' Habbauld. 

Some insects undergcT^a change of \ shape, but are 
hatched fre«¥ the e« coiMpkftte,, ht afl thtir tfaurts, 
and only cast 'tReir skin from tiihe to time* wing 
their growth, tjU they ajcquire tbe full s\m ^ their 
Cflttpoeiive ^oiea* The nidui&^ in .some tFtbcrs, is 
formed for gnawing or breaking th& food, and Qjpe- 
raies by a pair of strong horny jaws;^ moving later 
rally, as in th6 beetle tribe'; while^ in others^^ i^t ila 
formed for suction, atid consists of a sort of tube^ 
in the butterfly and iHOth . tribe, it consists of . ^ 
double tube, 'which, whein at rest, fe ! reeled into a 
M)iral form, and extended at full length when in uscr 
The eyes differ in the different tribes, but by-farfhQ 
greater part of insects are furnished with eyes appar 
rently two in number, and situated on eacn side th^ 
head. The outward surface of the coats of thesQ 
eyes may be compared to so many convex lenses or 
glasses^ The head of the UbdhlQi or comn^oit dra- 
gon-fly, is furnished with 25,000 of these ^iipiitutive 
lenses ! In spider*, the eyes are from &ix,to eight Ux 
number] of a sitnple structure, and placed at a con* 
siderable distance n*om each other. 

The mu$de$j or organs constituting the several 
portions of the flesh in iQsects> are far m()re numer- 

* The Xtinn^an terra, /mpa^ was giv^n, f^om the indfstincC 
raenoMance ivkidimMijF'insecis^b^ft^ipfthiffstikCcfl^adofl, ort 
c^ihi whevratbed vp^ aogqtdi^^gioihf old iuhiaor 
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008 than in the larger animals^ and are extremely 
seasiUe or irritable. In the human body^ the mus- 
cles scarcely exceed SOO^ but> in a laree caterpillar^ 
more than 4000 have been discovered i The power 
of the muscles is also much greater than in animals. 
A flea is capable of springing at least 200 times its 
own length ; whereas the jerboa and kangaroo^ in 
their most powerful springs^ fall very short of the 
same proportional distance. 

Search the least path Creative Pow'b has trod, 
How plain the footsteps of th' apparent God ! 
His art could omns, strength, and sense implant 
Ia the small agilely, and rei)tile ant ; 
In the mean mitcf so much minuter still, 
Thy finger's pressing point may millions kill. 
MarkedbT the magnifying crystal's aid. 
In ev'ry place, what proofs will stand displayed ! 
Lo ! from the stagnant pool one drop obtain; 
Of insects this includes a sumless train : 
Buoyed in the little pool diey frisk and play. 
Pleased with their short existence of a day. 
The little f^t^ in beauties, may compare 
With all his rival brothers of liie air; 
Transparent feathers, purple, green, and gold, , 
His wings, small feet, and gay-fringed tail enfold. 
Four sharpened spears his head with weapons arm, 
And his pearled eyes* with liveliest graces charm. 
In down of ev'ry variegated die 
. Shines, fluttering soft, the ^udy butterfly. 
Thatpowder which thy spoiling hand distains. 
The forms of quills and painted plumes contains; 
Not cotirts can more magnificence express. 
In all their blaze of gems and pomp of dress. 
How fine a fur the spider^s robe sujpplies. 
Encircled with his brilliant ring, of eyes ! 
By one quick slance directing ev*ry way. 
The watchful hunter to secure his prey. 
Thy microscopic glass admiring bring. 
And view the bumble homefs snarp*ned sting. 

* These ar^compesed of several thousand little hemispheres, 
or, in reality, are so many distinct eyes ; which have such a 
power of magnifying, and are of such a wonderfoi structure, 
m many of the minutest insects, that they are capable of disco* 
venpg objects many thousand times less toan themselves. 



Then on the slenderest needle turn thy eye,, 
And the vast difTrence in their points descry : 
2^Mviev*edi niore polished seems, acuterfiir'; 
79to!f; rough>Rsfro«tt tbeforgesomeblttiited'bltf* 
GckDf st sm^Iiasei wavk afltt huvwiti sktU tiegrtlckss, t 
^oils the, lost Juan,. ^ind sinks bis ynrth in ^iadeA» 

Insact^ are divided into sevea, orders : coleopiefQ^ 
JmK^ipiBra, l^^id^piem^ nemoptera, hymenopteitQi ^yr 
teray and aptera. 

Ordbr I. CcLEaPTERA,, or insects which have a 
hollow horny easej, under which tho wings ace. jE^lded^ 
when not in uae. The gfineffa. aii&:r-^l>. SoarabauSf 
beetles. 2. Lucmms^ st^^^beetk'. ^. J^H*f»e5te^. 
4. Coccinellay lady-bird. 5. CttrctiZio, weevil. 6, 
JjampyriSy glow-worm., 7. Meloe, spanish-fly. 8. 
StaphylinM. 9'., Fof^ficuloy earwig. 

.Order it. Hbiufptbrai, or bsd^wingecS infsects. 
In this order, the witig'-sheaths are: ttitigh or Ifeathery 
at their upper part, and soft or membcanaceouft at the 
lower^ and tha real or under wings. ar<e oft^n-Qil great 
size, and plaited longitifedkiaUjt itv tbesmaniMr of a fan. 
The genera are t — }. BkiUa^ cocfr-roach. 2. GryU 
hsy locustji grasshopper. S. Fhlgora,, lanteiai-fly. 
4. Ctmeo?,. bugj, Sec. 

Order iii.^ LEPiBCMEfrxrBii^ op aeaiy-^wiilged in- 
sects. The po«wdter or down c« 1*ic wing» rf these 
insects has been conskl'ered' as composed of a land of 
feathers; but in realitj^ kis compo^i^ of a, kind of 
very minute seahs, which differ iui &be and farm in 
the different spreiea, as* weft a^ <m d^lflfewfit parts of 
the same species. The getierat are :. 1 . t^cxpiWo, but- 
terfly *. 2, 3'. Sphirujs and PhatcBna, mothS;. 

■i w i. „ m'm I KM ,, ,1 I . m il, n il r 

* Voyez ce papiltan dchapp^ *i tombeatr, 
Sb luort finr inr sonrnn^it, er sb luiiibc tnt Iwrueau p 
lb lirtsr kc fcmiircm» qui reiiohaiiiait dwflv Kmi^ ; . > 
DeuA yeux p«rai6nt mq iYoiik, et sevyewx soHt aims nombre f 
Ibn trdtomit d^pvioe, il Mrt c<iiwni» tf^dwi^; 
B nRtt{Miiti8ttr W tern, U voliiigeilans^fw. 



I'm jteoMMl 4liibNift4i4bet 

^j /at»l instinct flf. 

Through the. green-wood glade 
Some love to straj j there lodged, amufled, and led^ 
€a!lhefiwihleeif. 'Liii«noiit,H>ltMn nUke 
iBieiaenIs itbeir nhaioey jaad visit evsry jCmw> 
J^d 9vtsrj Uueatherb* 

•Or^xr IV. ^NBtJRcrFTSRA, OT iwTve-witiged, or 
4bne«^miged insectA. This order const^ of -sudi as 
%sfe4bur large-wmgs^ furnished with very tronspicuous 
tficmsy fibres^ or ramifications dispersed t)ver 'the 
whole wing. The genera are : 4 . libeUtda, dragon- 
•Ify. '2. ^E^^ihenwra, may-'fly, or troot-fly, &c. 

^RBifrR V, 'HarMBNOPTER A, or in8ects4iaviiig'four 
rwhigs^'bot not fibroiis like the former order, Th^ 
'^eneniHy possess a atingor piercer^ which in some is 
innocent -; but in others, it is calculated for the dis- 
-f^arge of a'faighly acrhnonioas or poisonous juice, as 
in wasps and bees. The genera are : 1 . *F5wpa, wasp^ 
(lieniet. ^2. i^,^be«*. '8. tFormico, ant. 4, Ttrmes, 
irtnteant. S. fchneumtm, %cc. 

The flowery leaf 
Wants not its soft inhd.bitants. Secure, 
^^^^iifain' it& winding •citidal, the stone 
aUisanihitate. fiat ohi«f chef cimft-ta^l^ 
Piat dai^^e u^nunb|^t<td,t»'tbe .p^iyA)l i^reis^ 
The downy ordhard, and the melting pulp 
-Qf mellow frui t, -Ac p amele ss tmtiongieed 
Of evanescent insects. 

Order VI. 'Diptbra, iconsists of insects with 
two wings only, as the whole race qf.flies strictly so 

In 9fNr<ngrUmey.iiirhefi the Sun wkh Tannis rnks^ 
P(Mir forthi ibeirt |M|ioJ)Misvy oiith«hout the hav£ 
lA«(tt«tevft ; thoytfwoog fresh ilewa andi Awwm 
:F^y to and fro, or on the smoothed plank, 
The suburb of their straw-built citadel. 
New rubbed with balm, expatiate and confer 
Their state aflSiirs : so tfliick the aery crowd 
Swarmed and were straitened. HUTon. 
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called^ as well as gnats^ and a gjnsat variety of other 
insects^. The genera are: 1. SSitrus, gad-fly. 2. 
Musca, common flies. . d« Culex, gnat*'^ musquito. 
4. SSppobosca, hoi»e-leech^ &c. 

In the genus (EstruSy or gad-fly, the eggs are laid 
by the parent in the skin of the baaks of cattle, in, 
one species ; in others, in the nostrils and other parts 
of deer and sheep : the larves, when arrived at their 
full size, creep out, and retiring beneath the surtace 
of the grass, or under any convenient body, change 
into a chrysalis, from which, in a certain sp^ce^ 
springs the animal in its ultimate form* 

Ordb& VII. Aptbra, or insects without wings. 
The genera are : 1. Podz^ro, spring- tail. 2. Pedku^ 
Im, louse. 3. Pulex, flea, chigger. 4. Acarus, tipk, 
mite. 5. Jranea, spiders f. o. Scorpio, scorpion. 
.7« Cancer, crab, lobster, craw-fish, shrimpu 8^ Mb" 
noculiLS, water-flea. 9. Omscus, wood-louse. IQ. 
Scohpendra, centipede. 

The two genera cancer and monocuhis 2ixtcrustace€^9, 
or have a hard shelly covering. The crabs and lob- 
sters cast their skins annually, the body shrinking 
before the change, and enabling them easily to draw 
out their limbs from the shell. The larger kind of 
crabs possess the extraordinary power of casHng off 
at pleasure any limb which may be accidentally 



* As gentle shepherd in sweet eventide. 
When TuddjT Phcebus sins to welke in west, 
High on a hill, his flocks to viewen wide, 
Marks which do bite their hasty supper best, 
A cloud of cumbrous gnats do him molest, 
All striving to infix their feeble stings, 
That from their no^ance ho can no where rest. 
But with his clownish hands their tender wings 

He brusheth oft, and oft doth mar their murmut ings. 

SPJ^VSEH. 

t The t^ider^s touch, how exquisitely fine ! 
Feels at e^ch thread, »nd lives along the line. 

90P£. 



pRiNCMOtr am arootjoGT. n^r 

otr tMliiaed^^ Mid- at ncv^ Itmb it^ gctdkttlljP 
Unamd.' Libersotne of^ the'cimb8> lobtl8ff6*aie-8tktlt^- 

Stotl*oa(|^idift«ir|tllilioMMif^«Md tiH8<«M«b^. 
AH mfttlei^'^idi^MMilAuPMtiff inix^burUi) 
Above iiow bigb progressive iTfe'mavgOy-, 



AH mfttlei^'^idi^MMitauPMtiff inix^burUi) 

_" _ jTCSsive ufe'mavj^_ 

Around how wide, hotb deep extend K^tdidf 



Vist'cfalainof betMVw|yicfafi^<3oi3^beg|bA)j 
SlftiUfiiV edUiMil, -oiitnAii^4iifyri> mtfd| 
BeMbf.birds'jjSaftyinieet^ vrhtti'De«ye4:a^ SMy 
Stog|^cai» reach; fromonfinite to Thbe| 
FromTi[£E to nothing/ 

LiKJik tte ampbibk)iaB*aiii€tiaIs>tho^hea»t of fishes is 
utiilocuiaf,. or coasiBis^ bii% of one^^ chief ^cavilVj. and- 
thttc. bloed- is fiur ItsSv wann-thafttbal; (^ q^drupeds 
and bbdS'. The orgj^os- of b4peatl»ng^ in-fkbes are- 
caHcd giJb^. and! oonsist of ^ a'^vaSfc-number of> bldod- 
vflttek« . The genefalUyr of* fishes* ai^e- covered v^ilh 
scales^ o£ various* fofiAaad^iee ia the differeat tribes ; ; 
\idaichxseales aie afialogpusttothe -baiv of qvack^upeds - 
aod the>featbers^of birds. ^ Thecbief- instriuBents. of 
moiioD^ the .^n^/tcofisist of « a- certaia- numbsv of- 
ekstie- rajrs. of^ pr ooessesy^ei tber -of one ^siA^-f^ecei 4i¥ • 
theformiof la spjne^ or 'Ci j^ated>pieceff. Thestpongj 
oc.spin]rraysiare'.u8«ially;pIaeed'at the forep^t of the 
finy aad tthe-soft of joiatedrays towards»the> back purt. • 

I - - — — ' -^—^ ^>-- ...^.... «—-...■> — ^,..^>_^>>^^^. 

* Ii&^b«i1y sHnaar'\9rA<pti' tM lM§erB is^k 
f^tde sbdter in leoieHbn^, or 'Windingx^reek ; 
To rooky pbasaie the dusky natives cleave, . 
Tenacious hold, nor will the dwelling leaVe.' 
Nought Uke> their home th6 c6nstatit I6bu&t ^tiiie, - 
And foreign shorefand'^eas^tinkifowii'des^sliSy 
Tiioi%lr6ffsel;baBds.lhe banisbedtiTiMcbiezpel^ . 
Aad' K>ro« tbecap^v« •froni4iifrnative oeU^ 
He will, if freed, return with anxious care, 
Hhd the known rock, and to his home repair; . 
N6'iichrel*eit8tbiin !eaiiA9 iii "dif^eiif seaaf, 
BUiMv««atodtfo(ld4iia4M»ilHRM^ 
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By the various flexures of these organs, the movements 
of fishes are conducted ; the perpendicular fins, situ* 
ated on the back or upper part of the animal, keeping 
the body in equilibrio, while the tail operates as a 
rudder at the sterh of a vessel, and the side or breast- 
fins as oars. The stomach is large, and the intestines 
far shorter than in quadrupeds and birds : the liver is 
very large, and usually placed on the left side. 

The air-bladdery or swimming bladder which occurs 
in the majority of fishes, is a highly curious and im- 
portant organ. It generally lies close beneath the 
back-bone, and is provided with a very strong mus- 
cular coat, which gives it the power of contracting at 
the pleasure of the fish, so as to condense the contain- 
ed gasy or elastic air, with which it is filled, and 
thus enable the animal to descend to any depth, and 
again to ascend by being restored to its largest size. 
Some fishes are totally destitute of the air-bladder, and 
are observed to remain always at the bottom ; as the 
whole tribe of what are termed flat-fish. The teeth 
are, in some tribes, very large and strong j in others, 
very small ; in some, sharp ; in others, obtuse ; in 
some, very numerous; and in others, very few. 
Sometimes they are placed in the jaws; sometimes, 
in the palate or tongue ; or, even at the entrance of 
the stomach. The eyes are, in general, large, and 
very much flattened, or far less convex than in qua- 
drupeds and birds ; this structure being better calcu- 
lated for giving them an easy passage through, the 
water. In return, the central part of the eye, or 
what is called the crystalline humour, is of a round or 
globular shape, in order to give the animal the ne- 
cessary power of vis^ion, and to compensate for the 
comparative flatness of the cornea. 

The organ of smelling^ in fishes, is large ; and the 
animals have the power of contracting or dilating it 
at pleasure. ^This sense is supposed to be extremely 
accute. The organ of hearing differs, in some par- 
ticulars, from that in other animals, and is modified 
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according to the nature of the fish. They are entirely 
destitute of txjice. The particular kind of sojxna, 
which some tribes are observed to produce on. being 
first taken out of the water^ is entirely owing to the 
sudden expulsion of air from their internal cavities. 
The greater number of fishes are ot?i/>arou«, producing 
soft eggs, usually known by the name of spawn. There 
have Deen 200,000 ova or e^gs found in a carp; 
in SL perch, weighing one pouna two ounces, 69,216 ; 
in a carp of eighteen inches, 342,144 ; and in a «<i«r« 
geon of one hundred and sixty pounds, there was the 
enormous number of 1,467^500. The a^e of fish is 
determinable by the number of concentric circles of 
the vertebras or joints of the back-bone. 

Tfie sounds and se^s, each creek and bay, 

Wiihjry innwnerahle swarm, and shoals 

Of FISH that, with their fins and shining scales, 

Glide under the green wavcy in sculls that oft 

Bank the mid sea : part single or with mate 

Graze the iea weed their pasture, and through grovts 

Of coral stray, or sporting with quick glance 

Show to the Sun their waved coats dropt with gold, 

Or, in their pearly shells at ease^ attend 

Moist nutriment, or under rocks their food 

In jointed armour watch ; part huge of bulk 

Wallowing unwieldy, enormous in their gait, 

Tempest the ocean. if iltok. 

In the Linnasan arrangement of fishes, the under 
or belly-fins are termed ventral, and are considered 
analogous to the feet in quadrupeds ; and it is from 
the presence or absence of these fins that the divisions 
are instituted. 

. Ordbr I. Apodes, or footless fishes, are entire- 
ly destitute of ventral fins. The genera are: 1. 
Murcsna^ eel-kind. 2. Gymnotus, electric eel. 3. 
JnarrMchas, sea-wolf. 4. Xiphias, sword-Tish. 5. 
AmnwdUes, launce. 6. Ophidium, 7* Stromateus. 
8. JHchiurus. 

Order ii. Jugulares, or jugular fishes, haye 
the ventral or. belly-fins placed more forward than the 
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peotoral or 'beeast fins. The gemsaMe^ I. iBadm, 
tuukkx^ky cod^ ^vhiiing^ ling. 2. Zfnanoacopmf atet'* 

^ODet. 6. 'iHraahmus, v^eever. 

•Ordbr iti. Thoraoici, or thoraqic rfisbes, 
tuii«e4hetV^iilnA ^ns aitualed immediately ifaelowiAie 
f)eotoral<me8« Thegat»ftL-^e':'i*i3ymwtrus,f^me^ 

^ora^o. 4. ^Seus, dory. .5. PiemttmecieSi^mxjtdtc^ 
fMce^ dab^ ihoiibut^ 4;oIe^ ^tucbot. ^. i(%cBr«d«»« 7^ 
l^poru^. €. P«ro«5 iperch. 9. Scomber^ oooackm^^ 
AK»iilo^ ti^my. 10. fl^AliiM^ mulkt^. Id. ^rfson*- 
4lfciii«««^ Jtbom-lail. 12. tfoiooenitrM^^ 13. SkAanou 
14. TrigJa^ gurBwids. 

The antients absurdly believed ihsititi^ mcHng-fish 
had the power of jgiwresting ^ f«pgres8 of a ^p ia 
its fastest iiailkig, by ladtiesuoig to its bottcffia. 

The tucfcirig-jyi'heneB,^f witji secret diains, 
Clung to tbe h^e\, the swiftest ship detains. 
The seamen run confused^ no labour spared, 
Let.ily the sheets, and boi^t the top-mast y^r^^ 
The master bids Uiem give her aU the sails. 
To court the xW.inds, and catch the coming gale^. 
Buty diougih the canvass bellies with the blastj, 
And boisterous winds bend down the cracl^injg nao^ty 
The ba^k stands firmly rooted in die sea. 
And will, unmoved, nor winds nor waves obey i 
Stilf , as wl^.n calms havie flatted i^l the plain, 
^nd infant waves scarce wrinkle on the main. 

^ '■ "- ■■ " ' ■!> ■ " I " .i • ■ !■ . ■ ■ I I .11 m »i . . . 1 > II ■!■■ ■! I I. 

^ In s$N9>e p^^rfs of the C/MolineB^, the ji^ermen endeavour, 
by making violent noises, to drive the fish into their nets; but 
these are so cunning, thajt, when surrounded witib the net, ihe 
whole shoal will sometimes escape ; for, if one of them springs 
over It, vhe rest, tike sheep, ai« sure to foliow their leader* 
Tbis ciroifnslance was vgtidii by Oppian : 

Tke mulletf wben encircling seines inclose, 
The fatal threads and treacherous hottom kjiovsf 
Instant he rallies all his vigorous powers, 
Ai)d faithfnl aid of every nerve implores; 
O'er battleipents of pork yp-darted 0ie{i. 
And finds fVom air ih* escape that tea deniefl. 
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No ^ip in harbour moored so cartless rides, 
Wbeh ruiHing waters tell the flowing tides. 
Appalled, the Sailors stare, through strange iurprise, 
Beheve they dream, and rub their waking eyes. 
As when, unerring from the huntsman's bow. 
The feathered death arrests the flying doe, 
Struck through, the dying beast falls sudden down. 
The parts grow stiff, and all the motion's cone ; 
Such sudden force the floating captive binds. 
Though beat by waves, and urged by driving winds. 

Orbbr IV. Abdominales, or abdominal fishes^ 
have the ventral fins placed below the pectoral ones^ 
and chiefly inhabit fresh water. The genera are : L 
CobitiSf loach. 2. Sibims. 3. Eax>coetu8f flying- 
fish. 4. iSaJmO; salmon, trout, smelt, char^ grayling. 
5. Esox, pike. 6. Cbtpeaj herring, sprat, shad. 7* 
CypnnuSf carp, tench, gold-fish, minnow.* 

The following lines are poetically expressive of the 
danger in which smaller fishes are at the approach of 
the pike : 

Beware, ye harmless tribes, the tyrant comes, 
"Endaims the silver-mantled naiad of the pond ; 
Beware, ye flirting gttdgeons, harheh fair, 
And ye, quick-swimming minnows, gliding eeh. 
And all who breathe the lucid crystal of the lake, 
Or lively sport between the. dashing wheels 
Of river mills, beware; the tyrant comes ! 
Grim death awaits you in his gaping jaws, 
And lurks behind his hungry »ngs — beware I* 

Cartilaginous fishes, iniproperly admitted into 
the amphibia by Linnaeus, differ from the rest of the 
fish tribe, in having a cartilaginous or sinewy, instead 
of a bony skeleton, and in being destitute of ribs. 
They are divided into two orders, chondropterygii, 
and branchiostegi. 

Orper I. CflONDROPTiaRYGii, or such as have no 
gill-cover. The geiiera are : 1 . Petromyzon^ lamprey, 
1. Gastrobranckm. 3. Raia^ skate, torpedo, sting- 
ray. 4. Squalu^y shark, saw- fish. 5. LophiuSy 

* See M'Quin's pleasing ^ Description of Three Hundred Jni^ 
mals,' p. 257. 

c2 
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sea-devil, frpg^-fish, ^6,, BaUsteSy file-fish, 7- Cft£- 

TnCBTQf 

The prepertiM of the Torpfido bav$ beon deicribed 
by Oppian ; but, with that liberty to whieh poets al- 
ways cpqceiv^ them%elves entitled, he has endowed it 
with the poweF pf benumbiag the fisherman through 
the whole length of hi^ lim and rQd% 

The hooked torpedo ne'ier forgets his art, 
Qut SQQU aa stnif k, ^aiat ^ play his pari) ' 
A^fl ^ l^e lii^e a|>flu»s \m magic, akloii; 
WithQftt delajf (he subtile power glides 
Alon^ the pliant rod and sle|;i4er Tiairs, 
Thea to the^/bAer^s Imnd as swift repairs ; 
Aadtaad be stanils, his arms c»f mMfi Wafti 
^wn drops tliie i^e »od, bia pray i* ieft; 
Not le&a biepiinibed tl^n had ne felt (he whole 
Of frost's sever^t ra^e beneath the Arc^c pole* 

QaM9i Ui QHANQSfosTMu or having a gitt- 
cover. The genera are: 1. Acdpemer, stmgeoa^ 
beluga. 2. Q^trodiginb^tjrijnk-^fisb. 3. Teirodmu 4. 
I>iodoni f^reupiiW-fiaU, &. Cj^JQP*W««, I^imp- 
sucker. 6. Ceutrisc^., 7. S^ffi0lJli4% pipe-fish. 
8. Pegasu9. 

The class of Pt%C¥95j^ ox fishes, which^ in the pre- 
ceding arrangepji^t, \% aubdlviaed iuta si^ orders, 
has, by several naliiKialials^ baeu UiaUad \fh tsu^ ; ishes 
with an osseous op ip i nou ^- akdalos ^ txA fishes with 
a ooililoigdifu^: ftkel^oQ ^ \im Urw^ ic^chuUiig the 
fbat Sdup 9if^^ ^ Vamm^^^ ^ th.Q l^lec the Uat twc^ 

The fit al p««iiIiariA)$ }h^ s^tpiliea U9» with K^^di to 
tlie fishes ^ \\» ^pe^^ ordai:, i$ thie: eq^t^t ^ thtir 
ai|iiah(9ra. !N«i^ oji^iy ^re tb^ indiv^uals of eaqh fa- 
mily more numerous, but the varkty pf the kkuU 
ift a«a £^ gnaalftTs IJpw^icU pf ««9eii hu^ed dtiSe- 
lent a|)ecUa pi apdpujs fi^b^ af^ akeady kooiKQ. Md 
^^acnbed ; whalq ^^ wbiat^s upd tba csgrUlagjnPDS 
fiaka^wh^n takf^. tpg^thej^ hs^dly amomit tP a fi&b 
ef> that Rumber. The former ai:e> isx genmU infedar 
m sifee ; «id it k Qoofennabla ta a Iws which cdbtains 
in every department of the animal kingdom^ tteit Uie 
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smaller the productions of nature are^ the more nu« 
nierous and diversified in form does she yield them* 
A very valuable purpose in the economy of Provi- 
dence is gained by this constitution of the aiiimal 
kingdom ; for, since the smaller tribes are in general 
destined to become the prey of the larger, an ade- 
quale provision is made for the supply of every khid | 
none entirely perishes through want ; none is ulti- 
BMtely extirpated through depredation. 

It is by the mmmberty therefore^ of the spinoua 
fishes that the other orders are ^preserved, and their 
own perpetuated. In them generation i» formed^ 
not by producing a living animal, or by batching a 
diattDct eg^, but by spawning innumerable ova, 
that are quickened into life by the heat of the sun, 
and are destined to supply the anmia) waste of mil- 
Koiia« Hence the powers cffocwMfy in this divkiov 
exceed belief, a«d in a shcNt apace defy calculation. 
A single hening^ if snfiered to multiply nnmoleatfed| 
audi undiminished fer tweirty y«ara, would show a 
pn^ny greater in bulk than tiie globtt itself. I| ta 
owing to. this cxvbesant ferlibty thai the hening^ the 
fM^xA, and some olhcn^ arc obliged to migrate an^* 
nnally from the arctic regions^ in sboala of sncb vaslr 
extent, that for miles they are seen to darkeatbc tuiv 
iK« of the wa*cr. s 

SnI the amazing propagation of ikhea, which w« 
witness along oor coasts and menj beara wm poopos* 
^on to> the vast qoanlitiea that swacai> in the warmes 
hrtitnitts. of dke ladia» ocean. The inbabilaata of 
some of the islands tbtrc are under no neeessitjr of 
providing inBtvoments. for fishoag s as> firtt tribes ap« 
ppoQch tlie shorcj they are fiDundiingve«t nuimlwfjy in 
the plashes, where the water oemHUos after the ebbing; 
o^tbe tide. In soma places, where ihase. swampa am 
tntA up by the' sun^ they' ai^r left in such slusal^ diat 
lixm aommwiiGate, by^ thea polrefafactioa^ » noatooa 
ana unhealthy influence to the atmospheres 
Hqppily^ hnwafeSj^teAaiKKitireftiia^oBaaB^and 
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the health of those beings which it supports in life^ 
the waste of these fishes is nearly proportioned to their 
fecundity; and the balance of nature is exactly pre- 
served. The shark, the porpoise^ and the cod, we 
ought therefore to consider not so much in the light 
of plunderers and rivals as that of benefactors to man- 
kind. Without their exertions the sea would soon be 
overcharged with the burtheriof its own inhabitants ; 
and that element, which at present distributes health 
and plenty to the shore^ would in a short time load it 
with putrefaction. 

The general character by which naturalists distin- 

guish the spinous fishes from the cartilaginous is that 
ony operculum^ which, in -this order, universally 
covers the gills on each side. By these coverings the 

fills are alternately opened and shut ; and the spmous 
shes breathe by these organs alone. Hence, as these 
animals partake less of the conformation of quadru- 
peds than either the cartilaginous or the cetaeeous 
tribes, they can in general remain only a shorter time 
out of their proper element. When taken from the 
wafer, they testify their sufferings by panting more vio- 
lently, and at closer intervals ; the thin air furnishes 
not their gills with proper play, and in a few minutes 
they expire. 

But the spinous tribes are not all equally incapable 
of supporting life in the open air. The eel will live 
several hours out of water; and the carp has been 
known to be fattened in a damp cellar. The manner 
in which this process is conducted, is by putting the 
animal in a net, wrapt up in wet moss, the mouth 
only disengaged, for the convenience of feeding : the 
nourishment which agrees best with it is white bread 
and milk ; and upon this food it will fatten more 
rapidly, and become better flavoured than when fed 
in the pond. It is necessary, however, that the net 
be dipped frequently in water, and kept hanging in a 
damp vault. 

The cartilaginous fishes^ though not so remarkable 
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ooitiHsr for*fiitiifia8*or aize^ arc inaaunlmottiftmmoaB 
•dun luay (of tthe drilies we hcve abetdy rdriewisd ; thftir 
Ji»irrf.«ie inilfied ffltt^.and ace sometimes ^employed lor 
!llie:pnidaction(offiBl^ it :isiiot^ 'however, nomihem 
•Ibad :niaa dcmes joidrar im omost pleasant or -salnbrioHB 
£Mad-; ihcy are ompnie and immoderate feeders^ and 
ifaeir flesh savoms of impmity. Of a oonttderabte 
jpUB^ian of them the month is placed below the head.; 
a cxaatavmaxxofmatoKy for whioh aa old writer assigns 
m .curioins .reason : .their jsnout, «ay« he^ is too -smdl 
4o he di^oded; .and thdnroracity -is so keen, that tibeir 
QBiHi life ^re^nires tixat it AaM not be albwed a ready 
orcanftlete gcatificatian. 

in JCODsequence of this oomformadon of the flsondi^ 
a ^Deart part of the cartilaginons Ashes are dbl^d to 
turn their jbank downwsnds in tayiq^ hold of their 
pney (; a cpowrsTOawce that Tequiics time, and affords 
an oppoitmuty to the soniler fishes to make their 
escape. They deiromr efoy kind «f fish or flesh, and 
to aesr esctraordinary voracity, had aatnre granted 
tfae power <if easily appvehcndrng their food, the 
aiher kinds onst long ago have been akogethor ex* 
tepated firom their gluttony'"'. 

Class IV^ampStfiia^ 

Ahnigfaty Being! 
Cause and support of vH tfaings, can I view 
These objects of my wontler ; can I feel 
These fine ^ensstion^, anfl not think of TaCE f 

This class indndes iJl animals who live with equal 
facility on land or in waler, and some others which 
do not exactly conform to this description. The 
anphiUa, irom the structure of their organs, and the 
power they possess of suspending respiraticMi at plea* 
sure, can support a change of dement uninjured, and 
endure a very long abstinence. The lungs differ wide- 

* Abs the ingenoiifiaiid vvelUwntteD article < SMegg^ ia the 
' Paktdlogia/ or Dictionary of Ansandficisnoei. 
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ly in appearance from those of other animals* Manyr 
of the amphibia are possessed of a high degree of pro^ 
ductive power^ and will be furnished witn new feet, 
tails^ &c. when^ by any accident^ those parts have 
been destroyed. Their bodies are sometimes defend- 
ed by a hard^ horny shield^ or covering ; sometimes 
by a coriaceous or leathery integument ; sometimes 
by scales, and sometimes have no particular coating. 
The amphibia, in general, are extremely tenacious of 
life, and will continue to move and exert many of the 
animal functions, even when deprived of the head it* 
self. By far the greater part are oviparous, some ex- 
cluding eggs, covered with a hard or calcareous shelly 
like those of birds ; others, such as are covered only 
with a tough skin, resembling parchment; and in 
many, they are perfectly gelatinous, without any kind 
of externsd covering, as m the spawn of a common 
frog. The amphibia are divided into Rbptilia, con- 
taining the amphibia pedata, or footed amphibia; 
and the serpentes, or footless amphibia. In the Rbp- 
TiLTA, there are four genera: 1. Testudo, tortoise^ 
turtle. 2. Rana, frog*, toad. 3. Draco , dragon, or 
flying lizard f. 4, Lacerta, lizards, crocodile, cha- 
mseleon, newt, salamander, iguana. 

Along these lonely regions, where, retired 
From little scenes of art, great Nature dwells 
In awful solitude, and nought is seen 
But the imld herds that own no master's stall. 
Prodigious rivers roll their fattening seas; 
On whose luxuriant herbage, half concealed, 
Like a falFn cedar, far-di£fused his train, 
Cased in green scales, the crocodile extends, 

.^_____ TBOMSOK. 

* When this animal is in the tadpole state, before it has lost its 
tail, the cirpulation of the arteriousand venous blood may be dis- 
tinctly seen, by a good microscope. 

t The very name o^ flying'dragon, says Dr. Shaw, conveys to 
the mass of mankind the idea of some formidable monster, and 
recals to the imagination the wild fictions of romance and poe- 
try; but the animal, distinguished by that title in modeim oatural 
history, is a small harmless lizard^ 
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Few animals have been more celebrated by natural 
historians than the Oianutleon, which has been 
sometimes said to possess the power of changine its 
colour at pleasure^ and of assimilating it to that ofany 
particular object or situation. This, however, must 
be received with great limitations ; the change of co- 
lours ^vhich this animal exhibits varying in degree 
according to circumstances of health, temperature 
of the weather, and many other causes, and consisting 
chiefly in a sort of alteration of shades, from the na- 
tural greenish or bluish grey of the skin into pale yel- 
lowish^ with irregular spots or patches of dull red. 
The chamseleon is a creature of a harmless nature, 
and supports itself by feeding on insects, for which 
purpose the structure of the tongue is finely adapted, 
consisting of a long missile body, furnished with a 
dilated and somewhat tubular tip, by means of which 
the animal seizes insects with great ease, darting out 
its tongue in the manner of a woodpecker, and re- 
tracting it instantaneously with the prey secured on 
its tip. It can also support a long abstinence, and 
hence arose the idea of its being nourished by air 
alone. It is found in many parts of the world, and 
particularly in India and Africa, and also in Spain 
and PortugaL One that was kept alive in Liverpool, 
was regularly fed with sugar and bread, and appeared 
to have an affection for the person who had the care 
of it. Its change of form was as remarkable as that 
of colour. — (^C^panion to Mr* Bullock's Museum^ 
p. 93.) 

On his rei^r, 
Circular base of rising folds, that towered 
Fold above fold, a surprising maze, bis bead 
Crested aloft, and carbuncle his eyes. 
With burnished neck of verdant gold, erect 
Amidst bis circling spires, that on the graiis 
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floated . iedn»/dtuA ; , plMsiag. wag^luft ^haf^ . 
And . lowly— —rOft he bowed 
His turret crest, and sleek enamelled necV^ 
Fawningy and-iicked the gitrand whereonslfe tro^.' 



The- SEKPjrwTEs, or serpents, are* generally" cfe-- 
tihguisbable ftom the rest of tbe amphibia by ^eh- 
Mal'Want of 'feet. Ohe oFthe most singalar proper- 
ties of the serpent tribe, is that of costing; tUetrsVar 
from time to time. When this takes piaee, so coxxk- 
plfete is the spoil or coat-skin^ that even. the external' 
coat of the eyes themselves makes a part.of it; Ataon^ 
the powonoMS serpents, the fangs or. poisonous* t^etlr 
aice al<vays of a tubular structure, and famished- wittf 
a, small hole or slit; ntar-the tip, — they are rooted* 
ihta a particular bouej so* jointed to~ the* remainder xrf* * 
the jaw on each side, astopennit the fangSOT^poisoir* 
iug teeth to be raised ord^pressed^at'the'-p^eastlre'of 
the ammal. Above the root of eacfaf^ is* a ^ndular 
reservoir of poison, which^ in thte act of Kting^ is' 
pressed into the tube, of the tooth;; andti?scharged into, 
the wound through the h'oUnear the tip. The* ge- 
nera are : 1. Crotalas, rattlesnake. 2; Baa, immense 
serpents of India and 'Africa; 3. Cbfefe^y viper; 4J 
j^gaiSj blind- worm. 5. JfnpMsbtma. 6; C<Bcil£ai 
7.' Acrochmdus.. 8. S^dtus. 9. Ldangaya'. 10. 
I^en» 

De Lijlle, in his ^ If ok Ri^ft^s de la Nature/ has 
admirably described the .various, motions of the set- 
pent : — 

II court, nage, bondit, gravity vole, ou serpcnte ; 
Tantot, au bruit loimaio des agr^etfees pipeauxy 
Cach^ dans la moisn^. ii atlKBd les troupeauT, 
Et des plis ^caill^s qt^avec force il d^ploie, 
Saisit, ^treint, ^tound^eO d^Fore sa proie . 
Le chevreaiii labrebi8^(SMNreBtuii-.boeiif entinr^ 
Tout k €9ap engiowtiB dmi» «oii iarg^^sim 
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Class V.— Btltffi* 

The eagle and the itork 
On cli£fs and cedar tops their eyries build : 
Part loosely wing the region, part more wise 
In common, ranged in figure wedgp their way, 
J^telUgent ofuasanSy and set forUi 
jTheir aery caravan high over seas 
Flying, and over lands with mutual wing 
£asing their flight ; so steers the prudent crane 
Her annual voyage, borne on winds; the air 
Floats as they pass, fanned with unnumbered plumes : 
From branch to branch the smaller birds with song 
Solaced the woods, and spread their painted wings 
Till ev'n, and then the solemn nightingale 
Ceased warbling, but all night tuned her soft lays : 
Others on silver lakes and rivers bathed 
Their downy breast : the swan with arched neck 
Between her white wings mantling proudly, rows 
Her state with oary feet; yet oft they quit 
The dank, and, rising on stiff pennons, tower 
The mid aereal sky: others on ground 
Walked firm; the crested cock whose clarion sounds 
The silent hours, and th' other whose gay train 
Adorns him, coloured with the florid hue 
Of rainbowi and starry eye$» if iltok. 

Thb skeleton or bony frame of birds is^ in gd- 
neral^ of a lighter nature than in quadrupeds^ and is 
calculated for the power of flight : the spine is im- 
moveable^ but the neck lengthened and flexible : thef 
breast>bone very larj^e^ with a prominent keel down 
the middle^ and formed for the attachment of 
very strong muscles. The bones of the wings are 
similar to those of the fore legs in quadrupeds^ but 
the termination is in three joints or nngers only^ of 
which the exterior one is very short. What are com- 
monly called the legSj are analogous to the hind legs 
in quadrupeds^ and they terminate in general in four 
toes, three of which are commonly directed forwards^ 
and one backwards ; but in some birds there are only 
two toes^ in some^ only three. All the bones in birds 
are much lighter^ or with a larger cavity, than in 
quadrupeds* 

d 
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The feathers with which birds are covered^ resemble 
in their nature ^ hair -ot quadrapeda^ being com- 
posed of a similar substance amearing in a different 
form. * Every siqgle feather (says Dr, Paley) is a 
niechamcal wonder. If we look at the quill, we find 

(properties not easily brought together, — strength and 
ightness. I know few things more remarkable than 
the strength and lightness of the very pen with which 
I am now writing. If we cast our eye toward the 
tipper part of the stem, we see a material made for 
the pufpose, used in no other class of animals, and 
in no other part of birds ; tough, light, pliant, elastic. 
The pith, also, which feeds the Others, is neither 
bone, flesh, membrane, nor tendon. 

^ But the most artificial part of a feather is the beard^ 
or, as it is sometimes called, the vane; which we usually 
strip oiFfrom one side, or both, when we make a pen. 
The separate pieces of which this is composed are 
called threads, filaments, or rays. Now the first 
thing which an attentive observer will remark is, how 
much stronger the beard of the feather shows itself to 
be when pressed in a direction perpendicular to its 
plari^ than when rubbed either up or down in the 
iine of the stem ; and he will soon discover, that the 
threads of whieh these beards are coodposed are ftat# 
md placed with their fiat ^ides towards eaph other ; 
by whKsh means^ whil^ they easily beod for tibe ap^ 
poaching of each othca-, as any one may perceive by 
drftwing his finger ever so lightly upwdrdi, they we 
lOttch harder to bend out rof their plane^ which is iht 
direction in which they have to enccMintc^ the impulae 
ai^d pressure of the air, smd in which tJdeir strength^ 
wanted. ItisaUotobeoba^'ved,thaitwhentwothrfiadii> 
aeparated by accident or force, are brought tog^ex 
^m, they immediately reclasp. Draw your finger 
4own the feather which is against the grain, aiid you 
break, probably^ the junclion of ^ome^ the oootigu^ 
ws.threada ; draw your finger up tbeieQ|heri an^ you 
restore all things to their former state. 
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^ It ill no cofdmoii tneehdnism by which this con-^ 
tlivafice is effected. The thraids or lamime abore 
meMioned tfe interlaced with one another ; and the 
ititeilatcitig is performed by means of a vast number 
rf fibres or teeth which the threads shoot forth on 
eadi side^ and which hook and grapple together. 

* Fifty of these fibres have been counted in one 
twentieth of an inch. They are crooked, but curved 
after a different manner; for those which proceed 
ftom the thread on the side toward the extremity of 
dke feather are longer, more flexible, and ben! down* 
wwd ; whereas those which proceed from the side to- 
ward the beginninff or quill-end of the foatber, ar6 
shorter, firmer, and turned upward. When two la-- 
mince, therefore, are pressed together, the crooked 

gfts of the itmg^ ^f4^ Ml into the cavity made by 
e crooked parts of the others ; just as the latch 
which is fastened to a door enters mto the cavity of 
the catch fixed to the door-post, and there hooking 
itself, festens the door 1' ] 

' Beneath, or under the common feathei« or goaent 
plunis^e, the skin in birds is immediately c ov ere d 
with a much finer or softer feathery substance, called 
dbtt'tr. The throaty after passing down to a certjun 
distance, dilates itself into a large membtrmaceot^s 
bag, answering to the stomach in quadrupeds ! it is 
caUed the cropy and its great use is to soften the food 
taken into it, in order to prepare it for passing into 
another strong receptacle, called the ghzard, This^ 
which may be considered as a more powerful stomach, 
consists of two very strong muscles, lined and covered 
with a strong tendinous coat, and furrowed on the in* 
side*. In this receptacle the food is completely 
ground and reduced to a pulp. The lungs of birds 
diflfer from those of quadrupeds in not being loose or 
free in the breast, but fixed to the bones all the way 
down :— they consist of a pair of large spongy bodies, 

* In the birds of prey or accipitres this is wanting, the stomach 
being allied to that of quadrupeds. 
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covered twith a membrane^ which is pierced hi 'several 
places^ and communicates with several large vesicles 
or air-bags^ dispersed about the cavities of the body. 

The eyes of birds are more or less convex in the 
different tribes ; and, in general^' it may be observed^ 
that the sense of sight is more acute in birds than in 
most other animals. Birds have no outward ear, but 
the internal one is formed on the same general plan as 
in quadrupeds. Birds are oviparous animals, always 
producing -^gg^, from which the young are afterwards 
excluded. The first appearance of the young, as an 
organized body, begins to be visible in six hours after 
the egg has been placed in a proper degree of heat^ 
under the parent animal. The chick, .or young bird, 
when arrived at its full size, and ready for hatching, is,' 
by nature, provided with a small and hj^'d protuber- 
ance at the tip uf the bill, by which it is enabled the 
more ^readily to break the shell, and which falls off 
some hours after its hatching. 

Birds are divided by Linnaeus into six orders : — 
acdpUreSy pic<R, passeres, gallirue, gralUB, and an-- 
seres* 

Or1>£R I. AcciPiTREs, are birds of prey, and feed 
entirely on animal food. The bill is more or less 
Curved, strong, and often covered round the base by 
a naked membrane, called a cere; and on each side, 
towards the tip, is a projection, forming a kind 
ot tooth, and serving to tear the prey. The wings are 
large and strong, and the whole body stout and mus* 
cular; the legs strong and short, the claws much 
curved, and sharp-pointed. The ax^dpitres are gene- 
rally remarkable for building a negligent or slightly- 
formed nest in lofty situations, and laying from two 
to four eggs. The female in this order is always 
larger than the male ; and the whole tribe, in the lan- 
guage of Linnaeus, may be considered as analogous 
to the order /er« among quadrupeds. They are na- 
turally warlike and destructive ; and when tamed, a 
few of them claim importance from their subserviency 
to our pleasures in the field ; a subserviency which 
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Imd 9l foundation for the now neglected art of M- 
conry* But they ftre otherwise of no immediate uti- 
}ky to man. live genera are: 1. Fmkmr, mltureB. 
2. FMdo, fiilcon, eagle, hawk ^, kite. 3« Strix, owl, 
4. Lmiu^, shrike or buteher-birdf. 

The tawBT ecigk soats his callow brood 
High on the cliff, and feasts his young wkh blood, 
Oa Snowdon*^ rocks, or Orkneys wide doBMun, 
Whose beetling oUib o'erhang tke weifeeni Main, 
The mal bird bis lonely kingdom forms 
Amid the gatberiug clouds and sullen storms : 
Through the wide waste of air he darts his siffht. 
And hoMs his sounding pinions poised for fli^iit; 
V^tk cruel eye premeditates the war. 
And marks his destined victim from afor : 
Descending in a whirlwind to the ground. 
His pinions like the rush of waters sound ; 
The fairest of the fold he bears away, 
And to his nest compels the struggling prey. 

BABBAULD. 



From yonder ivy-mantled tow'r 
The moping emi does to the moon coomptaan 

Of such, who, wand'ring near her secret bowV, 
Molest her aatient solitary reign. ORAr. 

Orbbr It. PicjE or Pies. The bill is commonly 
of a slightly compessed and convex form^ and they 
build their nests, or deposit their eggs, in trees. The 
pies comprehend a numerous assemblage, and are so 



* As in the ttountams, fleetest fowl of air. 
The kamk darts eager at the dove ; she scuds 
Aslant ; he, screamingj, springs and springs again 
To seize her, all impatient for the prey : "^ 

So fell Achilles constant to the track 
OfHeetc»f. homer. 

t This small bird is so courageous, that he will attack, eombat, 
and kffl modi larger birds than himself; and, to manage his 
uaring theta with more ease, he hangs them at a thorn, as a 
batcher does his beasts at a hook, and dilaniates them at plea- 
sure; from which circumstance the French call him the Umier, 
From the Latin UmuSy * a butcher? 
d 2 
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various in their form and habits, that hardly any cha- 
racters, however general, will apply to them all. 
They live upon fruits, grains, insects^ and flesh. As 
an article of food, they are generally reckoned impure r 
their feathers are of little use for any of the purposes 
of human life. Though they are fond of the vicinity 
of man, they are the least profitable of his servants ; 
for they live upon the fruits of his industry, while 
their death makes no compensation for the mischiefs 
they have committed. They are noisy, restless, and 
lo(|uacious ; some of them possess the faculty of imi- 
tatmg the human voice ; and instructing them in the 
art of speaking, constitutes frequently the amuse- 
ment of the idle. 

Though useless or hurtful to man, birds of this 
order are, by their remarkable ingenuity, and active 
habits, well fitted for society. 

Both male and female unite their labours in build- 
ing their nests ; and, in geperal, both are employed 
alternately in the duty of incubation. When the 
young are produced, they are abundantly supplied by 
the joint labours of both parents. They are peculiarly 
distinguished for establishing a kind of government 
for the general safety of the society. One bird 
watches for the whole flock, while it is feeding ; and 
among the crows, there has been observed a sort of 
distributive justice, by which every individual is pur 
nished for his ofiences against the laws of the society. 

As they in general live by pilfering from the pro- 
perty of man, all the tribes are marked by a look of 
archness and cunning ; they are able to elude more 
successfully than other birds all the eflbrts of man to 
destroy them ; eflbrts, which, from their frequent pil- 
lages, he is continually obliged to practise. In the 
jackdaw the habit of thieving seems to be instinctive ; 
for, even in his domestic state, when placed above the 
reach of necessity, he carries ofi" to his nest every toy 
or glittering substance which he can find. A whole 
family has been alarmed at the loss of a ring ; every 
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iseryant has be^n accused ; and all in the house^ con- 
scious of their own innocence^ h^ve been suspecting 
each other^ when^ to their surprise, the abstracted 
goods have been found in the nest of a tame magpie 
or jackdaw^ which, though alone guilty, had alone 
escaped suspicion. 

The genera of the order PtCM are: 1. Buceros, 
rhinoceros-bird. 2. RamphastoSy toucan. 3. Psitia- 
cu^, parrot- kind. 4. Picw, wood-pecker. 5. Parc^ 
diseuy birds of paradise. 6. AkedOy king- fisher. 7^ 
CucaluSy cuckoo. S, TrochHuSy humming-bird. 9. 
Cormsy crow, raven, jackdaw, magpie, jay. 10. Corc^ 
das, roller. ^ 

It would be difficult to produce a more pathetic in- 
cident from the records of animal life, or one described 
with a happier selection of circumstances, than that 
of the halcyon (the king-fisher of the antients) being 
deprived ot her young, as told by Valerius Flaccus. 

^s when from shelter of an arching rock, 
Searbeat, the flood bears off a halcyon's nest 
With all her unfledged brood ; the wretched dam 
Hovering above, plains to the swelling waves, 
Resolved to follow wheresoever they waft 
The precious freight: and dares and fears by turns; 
Till, battered by the tide, the fragile house 
Sinks in the whelming flood : a piercing cry 
Attests her grief: she soars, and quits the scene. 

Of all animated beings, the kumrmng-bird is the 
most elegant in form and superb in coloura* The 
precious stones, polished by art, cannot be compared 
to this jewel of nature. Her miniature productions 
are ever the most wonderful ; she has placed in it the 
order of birds, at the bottom of the scale of magni- 
tude ; but all the talents that are only shared aqiongst ' 
the others, she has bestowed profusely on this little 
favourite. The emerald, the ruby, and the topaz, 
sparkle in Its plumage, which is never soiled by the 
dust of the ground. It is inconceivable how much 
these brilliant birds add to the high finish and beauty 
of the western landscape. No sooner is the sun 
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risen J that! numerous kinds are seen fluttering abroad : 
their wings are so rapid in motion^ that it is iatf»osri«> 
hit to discern their colours, except by their glitteriog ; 
they are never still, but continually idsiting flower 
after flower, and extracting the honey. For this pur*, 
pose they are furnished with a forked tongue, whiek 
tenters the cup of the l^ower, and enables them to sip 
Ihe nectared tribute; upon this alone ihty subsist. 
Tn thieir flight they make a bt!i:szing noise, not unlike 
a spinning-whieel 5 whence they have their nmi&. 

The ouris^, bee-like in its siasey ^ 
Humming from flow'r to flowV delighted flies^ 
Atid in a WMidro«9 iiviiBg rainbow dret^t. 
Shifts aU its cddars on its wings and breasc 

M.l»fc0>nff£. 

The nests of these birds are not less curious thatt 
their JForm : they are suspended in the air at the ex*, 
tremity of an orange branch, a pomegranate, or a 
citron tree, and sometimes even to a straw pendent 
from a hut, if they find one convenient for the pur- 
pose. The female is the architect, while the male 
goes in quest of materials, such as fine cotton, moss, 
and the fibres of vegetables. The nest is about the 
size of half a walnut. They lay two eggs at a time, 
and never more, in appearance like small peas, as 
white as snow, with here and there a yellow speck. 
The time of incubation continues twelve days, at the 
end of which the young ones appear, being then ndt 
larger than a blue-bottle fly. ' I could never per- 
ceive (says Father Dutertre) how the mother fed 
ihem, except that she presented the tongue covered 
entirely with honey extracted from flowers.' TTiose 
who have tried to feed them with syrups could not 
keep them alive more than a few weeks j these ali- 
ments, though of easy digestion, are very different 
from the delicate nectar collected from the fresh blos- 
soms. It has been alleged by various naturalists, that 
during the winter season they remain torpid, sus- 
pended by the bill from the bark of a iree^ and are 
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awakened into life when the flowers begin to blow ; 
but these fictions .are rejected, for Catesby saw them 
through the year at St. Domingo and Mexico, where 
nature never entirely loses her bloom. Sloane says 
the same of Jamaica, only that they are more nume« 
rous after the rainy season ; and prior to both, Mare- 
grave mentions them as being frequent the whole year' 
in the woods of Brazil. 

The method of obtaining these minute birds is to 
shoot them with sand, or by means of the trunk-gun ; 
they will allow one to approach within five or six 
paces of them. It is easy to lay hold of the lihle 
creature while it hums at the blossom. It dies soon 
after it is caught, and serves to decorate the Indian 
girls, who wear two of these charming birds as pen- 
dents from their ears. The Indians, mdeed, are so 
struck and dazzled with the brilliancy of their various 
hues, that thev have named them the Beams ^ or 
Locks of the Sun. Such is the history of this little 
being, who flutters from flower to flower, breathes 
their freshness, wantons on the wings of the cooling 
zephyrs, sips the nectar of a thousand sweets, and re- 
sides in climes where reigns the beauty of eternal 
spring*. 

Le charmant coUbri 
Qui, de fleurs, de ros^e et de vapeurs nourri, 
Jamais sar chaque tige un instant ne demcure ; 
Glisse et ne pose pas, suce moins qu'il n*effleure : 
Ph^nomJbne l^ger, chef-d'deuvre a^rien 
De qui la gr^ce est tout, et le corps presque rien, 
Vif, prompt, gai, de la vieaimable et frlle esquisse*; 
£t des dieux, s'ils en ont, le plus charmant caprice. 

DE LILLE. 

Order hi. Passeres. The bill is formed so as 
to operate in the manner of a forceps : their limbs are 



* * Companion to Mr, BullocJ^g Museum, Fictadillif,* p. 66. 
In tfais delightful repository of natural history, there rs a case 
containing more than one hundred humming-birdi, the finest col 
lection in Europe of this beautiful little creature. 
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father weak ; their flight quick, with a frequent rept^ 
titron of the movement of the wings, and they chiefly 
build in trees or shrubs. They excel in the art of ni- 
dificationy or constructing their nests. Their food is 
either animal or vegetable ; some live chiefly on iti-^ 
sectSy some on seed», and some on both. 

The order of passeres, or small singing birds, is by 
Linnaeus considered as analogous to the order glires 
aiiibng quadrupeds, for the most part they are re- 
markaole for their beauty and agility. They are con- 
tinually in motion, and endowed with the powers of 
song. They enliven the retired and shady grove by 
the melody of their voices. Those birds, of the su* 
perior order, that interest us by their usefulness, ot 
the fierceness of their habits, such as the poultry, Of 
rapacious kinds, have all harsh and screaming voicesr. 
The plaintive accents of the pgeon^ on the contrarj^, 
consist of a soothing tendency, while most of thfc 
other beautiful little families we are now to review, in* 
sinuate themselves into out atfections by their de- 
lightful songs, their external beauty, and the famili- 
arity of their manners. 

Conscious of enjoying the favour of man, they live 
with him in some degree of confidence ; and, while 
the larger birds, from a suspicion dictated by ill treat- 
ment, or suggested by guilt, fly to the depth of the 
forest, and dread the vicinity of man, these hop about 
the hedges and sides of the wood«, seldom removing 
far from his habitation. This alliance is indeed in- 
terested on their^part ; for it is only on the cultivated 
fieldd^ and even around houses ana gardens, that they 
can find, in abundance, those seeds and insects upon 
which they subsist. In the extensive wilds, or in the 
depths of the forest, none of those kinds of food that 
are congenial to their natures is to be found. ^ As we 
enter (says Goldsmith) deeper into the uncttlttvated 
^oods, the silence becomes more profound : there 
are none of. those warblings, none of those murmurs 
that awaken attention, till you draw near tlie habita- 



^iem of n^o 1 there is nothing of that confused bu^^i 
formed by the united though distant voic^ of quad« 
rupeds and birds : but all is profoundly dead and so- 
lemn. Now and then^ indeed^ the traveller may be 
roused from this lethar^ of life by the voice of an 
beron^ or the scream of an eagle ; out his sweet little 
firiends^ the warblers^ have totally forsaken him/ 

The want of food is not the only reason why the 
small birdf do not penetrate into the forest. They 
^.void these dreary retreats also from the principle of 
self-preservation. Almost all the rapacious kinds^ 
like robbers, hide themselves in the depths of the 
■woods 3 and^ if they do not find a desert there, soon 
make one; for the passerine tribes fly from their 
tyranny into the open fields, where, in the vicinity of 
man, they find that the most audacious of their ene- 
mies are afraid to attack them. 

When the small birds have taken up their residence 
in a particular grove or thicket^ they seldom remove 
to any distance from the spot. The wren and the red- 
breast keep possession of their own hedge, with a per- 
severance that sometimes proves fatal; and even 
those birds of passage, that, at certain seasons of the 
year, remove to a different part of the country, are re- 
ii%»rkable for the very limited range of their flights 
during the months of visitation. Food is the great 
cguse of all their motions, and, as soon as that is ob- 
tained, they resume, in the vicinity of their nest and 
erf their young, thw sportive exercises or their soo^. 

As feiod, however, is not found in equal quantities 
at |iU seasons of the year, in every part of the country, 
ajgr^at number of the passerine tribes are obliged to 
remove in quest of it to very distant countries ; and 
even those which remain with us the whole year 
naake periodical flights to a diffevmt district, at cer- 
tain seasons. Their vernal flights are probably ocoa- 
gianed by the influence qf love. They seem then tp 
be in quest of a secure retreat, wl^f;re th^y ^^y o^bey 
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that call of nature^ and find a proper asylum for their 
future progeny *• 

Some to the holly-hedge 
Nestling repair, and to the thicket some; 
Some to the rude protection of the thorn 
Commit their feeble ofi&priog : the cleft tree 
Offers its kind concealment to a few, 
Their food its insects, and its moss their nests. 
Others apart, far in the grassy dale. 
Or roughening waste, their humble texture weave. 
But most in woodland solitudes delight. 
In unfrequented glooms, or shaggy banks, 
Steep, and divided by a babblingbrook. 
Whose murmurs soothe them all the tive-loiig day. 
When by kind duty fixed. Among the roots 
Of hazel, pendent o'er the plaintive stream^ 
They frame the first foundation of their domes ; 
Dry sprigs of trees, in ^tful fabric laid, 
And bound with clay together. Now 'tis nought 
But restless hurry through the busy air. 
Beat by unnumbered wings. The swallow sweeps 
The sHmy pool, to build his hanging house 
Intent. And often, from the careless back 
Of herds and flocks, a thousand tugging bills 
Pluck hair and wool ; and oft, when unobserved, 
Steal from the baru a straw ; till soft and warm. 
Clean and complete, their habitation grows. 

The business of bird-catchingy which supports a 
number of people in the vicinity of London, is founded 
on the annual removals of those singing birds, which 
are termed birds of flight, in the language of that art. 
The metropolis aiFording a ready sale for singing 
birds, this trade has long oeen established in its neigh- 
bourhood ; where it is carried on at a great expense, 
and with systematical perfection. The wild birds be- 
gin to fly, as birdcatchers term it, in the naonth of 

*.The autumnal flights, on the odier hand, which are most nu- 
merous, seem to consist of many families, united by the parents, 
who are then conducting their offspring from the inland parts to 
the vicinity of the shore, where tbcy may be more amply sup* 
plied with winter food. 
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October, and part of the preceding and following 
months. The different species of these birds do not 
make their periodical flights exactly at the same time^ 
but follow one another in succession. The pippet 
commences his flight, every year, about Michaelmas ; 
the tcoodlark next succeeds, and continues bis flight 
till towards the middle of October. 

It is remarkable, that, though both these tribes of 
birds are very easily caught during their flight, yet, 
vi^hen that is over, no art can seduce them to the nets. 
It has never hitherto been found what is the nature 
of that call by which the tame birds can arrest their 
flight, and allure them under the nets at that particular 
season, and at no other. Perhaps it is from their 
anxiety to carry the tame birds along with them, that 
these may avoid the severity of the winter. Perhaps, 
as the tame birds are males, it is a challenge to com* 
bat ; or it may be an invitation to love, which is at- 
tended to by the females, who are flying above, and 
who, in obeying it, inveigle the males, along with 
themselves, into the net. If the last be the case, they 
are severely punished for ther infidelity to their mates ; 
for the females are indiscriminately killed by the bird- 
catcher, while the male is made a prisoner, and sold 
at a high price, for his song. 

The flights of these birds begin at daybreak, and 
continue till noon. Autumn is the time when the 
birdcatcher is employed in intercepting them on their 
passage. The nets are about twelve yards long, and 
two and a half broad. They are spread upon the 
ground, at a small distance from each other, and so 
placed, that they can be made to flap suddenly over 
upon the birds that alight between them. As the 
wild birds fly always against the wind, the birdcatcher, 
who is most to the leeward, has a chance of catch- 
ing the whole flight, if his call-birds be good. A 
complete set of call-lnrds consists of five or six lin- 
nets, two goldfinches, two greenfinches, one wood* 
lark, one redpoll ; and, perhaps, of a bullfinch, a yel- 
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low hammer^ a titlark^ and aa aberdavine. These 
are placed^ in little cages, at small distances from the 
nets. 'He has likewise his flur^birds^ which are placed 
within the net, and raised or let down according as 
the wild birds approach. 

This, however, is not enough to allure the wild 
bird down ; it must be called from the cages by one 
of the call-birds which are kept there, and which have 
been made to moult early in the summer, in order to 
improve their notes. Pennant observes, that there 
appears a malicious joy in these call-birds, to bring 
the wild ones into the same state of captivity. After 
they have seen or heard the approach of the wild 
birds, which is long before it is perceived by the bird- 
catchers, the intelligence is announced from cage to 
cage with the utmost ecstasy and joy. The note by 
which they invite them down is not a continual song, 
like what the bird uses in a chamber; but short 
jerks, as they are called by the birdcatchers, which 
are heard at a great distance. So powerful is the 
ascendepcy of this call over the wild birds, that, the 
moment they hear it, they alight within twenty yards 
of three or four birdcatchers, on a spot which, other- 
wise, would never have attracted their notice. After 
the fatal string is pulled^ and the nets are clapped 
over thf unsuspecting strangers, should one half of 
the flock escape, such is their infatuation, that they 
will immediately after return to the nets^ and share 
the same fate with their companions; and should 
only one bird escape, the unhappy survivor will still 
venture into danger, till he be also caught ; so fasci- 
nating is the power which the call-birds have over this 
devoted race. , 

' AH the hens that are thus taken are immediately 
killed, and sold for threepence or fourpence a dozen. 
Their flesh is so exquisite, that they are regarded as a 
delicate acquisition to the tables of the luxurious. 
The taste for small birds is however far from being so 
prevalent in England as in France and Italy ; and even 
^he luxury of the Italians will appear parsimony whea 
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compared with the extravagance of their predecessors^ 
the Romans. Pliny says, that Clodius ^sopus^ a 
tragedian of Rome, paid no less a sum than rix thou* 
«and eight hundred and forty-three pounds for a mii- 
gle dish of mtmcal birds; an immense tribute to ca«* 
price and gluttony. The hig;hest price given for 
these singing birds in London is five guineas a piece; 
a strong proof how much more their song is relished 
here than their ^^A. 

It is remarkable^ that the female of no kind of 
birds^ except one or two species of the Jana, ever 
sings ; that talent bein^ every where else the preroga- 
tive of the male. All the laborious functions fall to 
the lot of the tender sex; theirs is the fatigue of in- 
cubation, and the principal share in nursing the help- 
less brood. To alleviate these cares, and to support 
her under them, nature has given to tl\e male the ^ft 
of soDg, and all the little blandishments and soothmg 
arts that can win affection or beguile trouble. These 
he fondly exerts, even after courtship, on some spray 
contiguous to the nest, during the time his mate is 
performing her parental duties. To \ht female this is 
not only a note of blandishment, but a pledge of her 
security. While her male continues on the neigh- 
bouring tree, to watch and sing, she remains in the 
nest in full confidence that no danger is near ; whereas^ 
if his loud and sportive strai^is stop all on a sudden^ 
it is a certain signal of some dangerous intrusion, and 
a warning to her to provide for her escape. 

Birds of this order are, in general, much more at- 
tentive to the structure of their nests than the larger 
kinds. As the size of their body is smaller, the heat 
of their nest is in proportion, and must be aided by 
the warm substances with which their nest is usually 
lined. As their eggs are much apter to lose their heat 
than those of superior size, these birds are pro- 
portionably more assiduous during incubation; the 
male constantly supplyingNi^e place of his female, and 
thus preventing the admissibn of the cold, which 
would prove fatal to his progeny. The habitation of. 
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these birds is ho less cunningly concealed than it is 
artfully built. Whether on the ground, or in a busfa^ 
it is always so covered that it can hardly ht seen ; 
and, the better to escape observation, the owners 
never come out or go in while any one is in view. 

It wins my admiration, 
To view the structure of that little work, 
A bir^s nest. Mark it well within, without. 
No tool had he that wrought, no knife to cut, 
Nonajl to fix, no bodkin to insert, 
No glue to join : his little beak was all, 
And yet how neatly finished ! What nice hand, 
With every implement and means of art. 
And twenty years apprenticeship to boot. 
Could make me such another ? Fondly then 
We boast of excellence, whose noblest skill 
Instinctive genius foils. 

The strong-billed small birds feed upon grain. They 
live upon the property of the husbandman, for which 
they repay him with their songs. They are not, how- 
ever, without their use; for they often transport 
seeds from one district to another, and thus dissemi- 
nate and vary the vegetable productions of the earth* 
The slender-Ulted tiibes feed mostly upon insects or 
worms, and are exceedingly useful in destroying part 
of those superfluous beings with which the atmo- 
sphere and the surface of the earth teems, often to the 
ruin of seeds and tender plants. Their voice is sup- 
posed to be still more ^oft and delicate than that of 
the other kinds. Even the granivorous birds of this 
class, while young, live upon insects. During the 
three first days after their exclusion from the shell, 
they require little or no food. The parents, however, 
soon perceive by their loud and plaintive accents, and 
by their gaping, that they feel the approaches of hunger; 
and they are eager to gratify their wants by a plentiful 
supply. In the absence of the parents they continue 
to lie close together, and cherish each other by their 
mutual warmth. During this interval also they pre- 
serve a perfect silence, uttering hot the slightest note 
till the mother returns. Her arrival is always an- 
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noonced by a chirrup, which they perfectly under- 
stand, and which they answer all together, each peti- 
tioning for its portion. The parent distributea a 
supply to each by turns, cautiously avoiding to gorge 
them, by givine them often, and but little at a time. 
The wren will in this manner feed seventeen or 
eighteen young, although perfectly in the dark, with- 
out passing over one or them. A few days after they 
are fully fledged, and led out by their parents, during 
which they are taught to pick their food and to fly^ 
they become totally independent of these admonitory 
aids*. 

The different genera belonging to the class of Pas- 
ssRBs are : 1. Cobmbat pigeons. 2. Turdus, thrush f, 
Uackbird. 3. Jmpelu^ chatterer. 4. Loxiaf gross- 
beak. 5. Emberiza^ bunting. 6. Motacilla^ night- 
i^ale, redbreast, wren, water-wagtail, taylot-bird. .7. 
.ammdOf swallows, martins. 8. CaprimulguSf goat- 
sucker. 9. Jhmda, lark. 10. Stwnm^ starling. 11. 
friftjftUo, finches :{, canary-bird, linnet, sparrow. 

Up springs the hrk^ 
Shrilt-voiced and loud, the messenger of mom; 
£re yet the shadows fl^, he, mounted, sings 
Amid the dawning clouds, and from their haunts 
' Calls up the tuoeful nations. thokbok. 

Oft in the mcker^riton doomed to live 
And sing, suspencled at the cottage door, 

• - 

* See the * Faktolooia/ or General Dictionary of Arts and 
Sciences, arf. Zoology. 

t The thrush 
And woodlarkf o'er the kind contending throng 
Superioriieard, run through the sweetest length 
Of notes. TBOMsov. 

I Now where the thistle blows his feathered seed 

Which frolic zephyrs buffet in the air, # 

The crimson-hooded j^ncib€«, on the flowers, 
. Spread the pure gold laid on their sable wings 
With conscious pride, — they feed. z. 

e2 " 
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Or gently swinging o'er tbe cobbler^s stall. 
The lively, restless starling, all the day, 
■ Chattering and loud, calls to the passing clown, 
And whistles to his brothers of the grove, 
Unmindful of lost liberty. z. 

Soft Garbling linnet , Welcome to the vine 

Whose gentle tendrils curl around my c6t. 

So delicate tby notes ! thy scarf so bright ; 

So keen the eye that through the foliage peeps ! 

Sure pledge of spring, thrice welcome to my bowV. z. 

Order iv. Galltn^e, or poultry kind. This 
order of birds must unquestionably be regarded as the- 
rUcst serviceable to mankind of the whole class. The 
rapacious kinds administer nothing to his utility^ and 
not much to his amusement. The smalter birds con- 
tribute indeed to his amusement by their music^ but 
to little or nothing more than to his amusement.. It 
is from the poultry tribes ahne that he derives any 
solid advantages, or considerable accession to the ne^ 
cessaries of life. 

Birds of this order are distinguished by the compa- 
rative smallness of the head ; by their heavy and mus- 
cular bodies ; and the whiteness and salubrity of their 
flesh* Their bills are short, strong, and arched } the 
upper mandible shutting over the edges of the lower, 
and thus fitted for picking up grain^ which is their 
principal nourishment. Their legs are strong and 
short; their toes furnished with broad claws^ for 
scratching the ground. There are few of them qua- 
lified for long flights, or migrating from one country 
to anoflier, on account of the shortness of their 
wings. 

The variety of food upon which they are capable of 
subsisting, renders them, in general, proper for domes- 
tication ; and the fertility, for which they are remark- 
able, when abundantly supplied with food, enables 
man to convert them into a mean of adding consider- 
ably to the stock, of his provisions. Like the rumi- 
nant cattle, they are* indolei^t, gregarious, and volup- 
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tuous : when made prisoners^ they forget equally their 
former companions, and the pleasures or freedom. 
Satisfied with the single enjoyment of eating, they 
grow tame, contented, and fat in their confinement ; 
and are peculiarly fitted for the purposes for which 
they are destined by their owners. 

The various kinds of domestic fowl are thus 
grouped in a truly rural landscape : — 

Should I my st^ps turn to tUe rural Mat, 

Whose lofty elms, and venerable oaks, 

Invite the rook, who high amid the boughs, 

In early spring, his airy city builds, 

And ceaseless ctawi amusive ; there, well-pleased, 

I jnight the various polity survey < 

Of the mixt household kind. The careful hen 

Calls all- her chirping family around, 

Fed and defended by the fearless cock ; ' 

Whose breast with ardour flames, as on he walks. 

Graceful, and crows defiance. In the pond, 

The finely-chequered duck before her train 

Rows garrulous. The stately-sailing 9wan 

Gives out his snowy plumage to the gale ; 

And, arching proud his neck, with oary feet 

Bears forward fierce, and guards his osier isle, 

Protective of liis young. The turk^ ^igh, 

Loud*threat^ning, reddens; while Xh^ peacock spreads 

His every-coloured glory to the sun, 

And swims in radiant majesly along. 

O'er the whole homely scene, the cooing dffoe 

Flies thick in amorous chace, and wanton rolls 

The glancing eye, and turns the changeful neck. 

The genera of the order GALLiNiE are : 1. Tetr^to, 

r^use, quail, partridge. 2. Nwmda, guinea-fowl. 
Mdeagris, turkey. 4. PJumanuSy pheasant. 5. 
Patjo, peacock. 6. Ofe, bustard. 7. DidiiSj dodo. 
8. Struthio, ostrich. 9. CasttarmSy cassowary or emu. 
The commbn btistard is the largest land fowl which 
is a native of Britain, measuring nearly four feet in 
length, and in breadth nine. The head and neck are 
ash-coloured, the back is transversely barred with 
black -and bright ferruginous, and the belly is white. 
On each side* of the lower mandiUe is a tuft of fca- 
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thera^ about nine inches long. The female is only 
about half the size of the male, and her colours are 
less bright. The bustard is sometimes seen in Dor- 
setshire, on Salisbury Plain, near Newmarket, and on 
the Wolds of Yorkshire, but has of late years become 
very rare. It is of a timid and solitary disposition^ 
runs swiftly, takes wing with difficulty, and therefore 
is commonly hunted with dogs. It feeds on seeds^ 
herbage, and worms. 

In the thirty-ninth chapter of Job, there is a most 
beautiful description of the ostrich. They had at that 
time observed the manner in which the female ostrich 
abandons her brood to the natural heat of the sand : 
' She is hardened against her young ones, as though 
they were not her*s. Her labour is in vain; without 
fear, because God hath deprived her of wisdom; tiei- 
ther has he imparted to her understanding. What 
time she lifteth up her head on Mgh, she scometh the 
horse and his rider/ 

Order v. Grallje or Waders. The bill is 
generally rather long, the lees lengthened, and the 
thighs often bare of feathers ^ove the knee. Their 
chief residence is in watery situations, and their food 
consists oi various kinds of aquatic animals, though 
some feed also on vegetable substances. Their nests 
are often on the ground, but sometimes on tall trees. 
Though incapable of launching out into the vast ocean^ 
they all venture into the lakes and rivers by swim- 
ming. Some of them, as the coots and grebes, reside 
upon the water almost constantly, being incapable o£ 
walking to any distance on the shore. In the power 
of flight they are almost as defective as in walking. 
In consequence of these limited powers their journeys 
are commonly short, being only from one lake to 
another; they are performed, too, mostly during 
night, with great effort and difficulty. 
, Several of the pinnated tribes are endowed with a 
capacity of seeing in the night, like the; owls. At 
that season they gather their food^ and perform the 
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most important functions of their economy. This 
quality is not indeed peculiar to them alone; for it is 
shared^ in a greater or less degree, by almost the 
whole of the water-fowls. Thus accomplished, they 
issue forth from the reeds along the lakes and shores^ 
when the finny tribes are at rest, and plunder and de- 
vour them without molestation. The different genera 
of these birds are variously endowed with aauatic 
powers : while some are confined to rivers and lakes^ 
others venture into the sea, and' engage in a wider 
range of depredation upon the shores. 

As the dtick is the most useful of all the inhabit- 
ants of the water, so nature has happily multiplied 
this genus more than any other aquatic tribes. It 
appears in a thousand varieties ; and the numbers of 
each species far exceed all computation. The water- 
fowls, of which this forms the chief, that frequent the 
shores of Europe, are prodigious : but still they bear 
no proportion to those immense flocks that swarm 
upon the shores of the American continent ; where 
the numbers of the human race are fewer, and their do- 
minion over the animal world far less extensive before 
they became acquainted with the use of fire-arms. 

The water-fowls are mostly all fit for food, though 
the flesh of none of them be so palatable as that of the 
gallinaceous or passerine orders. It uniformly con- 
tracts a rancid and oily taste, from the nature of the 
food upon which these birds subsist. This taste still, 
in some measure, remains in the flesh of the goose 
and the duck, which all the arts of domestication are 
not able to remove. It is, however, much lessened 
by confining these birds to the land, and feeding them 
with grain. 

The (zqiiatic tribes seem not even bounded in their 
residence by the limits of the land itself. The floating 
mountains of ice towards the poles aflbrd them a re- 
treat during tempestuous weather, and a cradle for 
their young. They require no grain or vegetable 
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food^ which nature in these frozen regions cannot 
produce. Hence they have been seen fixing their 
residence upon these islands of ice in the same manr' 
ner as upon land. There they sleep ; there too they 
sometimes hatch their young *. 

Who the various nations can declare 
That plough with busy wing the peopled air? 
These cleave the crumbling bark for insect food ; 
Those dip the crooked beak in kindred blood; 
Some haunt the rushy moor, the lonely woods; 
Some bathe their silver plumage in the floods ; 
Some fly to man, his household gods implore. 
And gather round his hospitable door, 
Wait the known call, and find protection there 
From all the lesser tyrants of the air. ba&battu^. 

The gen^a of the class Grallje are: 1. Ardea^ 
crane, stork, heron f* bittern. 2. Mycteria, jabiru. 
3. Tantalus, ibis. 4. Numenius, curlew. 5. Parra, 
jacuna. 6. Psophiay trumpeter. 7. Platalea, spoon- 
bilU 8, 9, Tringa and CharadriuSf snipe and plover 
tribe. 10. Phoenicoptenis, flamingo. 

Order vi. Anserbs consist of such birds as 
have very strongly or conspicuously webbed feet, and 
are, from their general structure, calculated for swim- 
ming. The feet, in all, are very widely webbed, the 
legs strong and short, and the whole body stout, fat, 
and muscular. Their food consists of fish and other 
water-animals, and frequently of water-plants. Their 
rest is generally on the ground, but sometimes on 
lofty rocks. The genera are : 1. ColymbuSy diver. 2. 
Laras, gull. 3. Procellaria, petrel. 4. Diomedia, 
albatross. 5. Pelecanus, pelican, cormorant. 6. 



♦ See * Pawtologia/ art. Zoology. 

t When watchful keron$ leave their watVy stand, 
And moantine upwards with erected flight, 
Oaio 00 tbe j^ies, and soar above the sight. 

PJlYQfiV. 
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Anas, swan, duck, goose*. 7. Mergus, goosander. 
8. Aka, awk, puffin. 9. Aptenodytes, penguin. 

Cormoranls were formerly tamed in England for 
the purpose of catching fish> as the falcons and hawks 
for chasing the fleet inhabitants of the air. We are 
told that the custom is still in full practice in China. 
This 4)ird, although of the aquatic kind, is often seen, 
like the pelican, perched upon trees ; and Milton teHs 
us that Satan, 

Oo the treeoflife. 
The middle tree, and highest there that grevr. 
Sat like a cormorant. 

Class VI.— ;fHaimnalia4 

Out of the ground up rose. • 
As from his lair, the wild beast where ne wons 
In forest wild, in thicket, brake, or den ; 
Among the trees in pairs they rose, they walked : 
The cattle in the fields and meadows green : 
Those rare and solitary, these in flocks 
Pasturing at once, and in broad herds upsprung. 
The grassy clods now calved ; now half appeared 
The tawny /»o», pawing to get free 
His hinder parts, then springs as broke from bonds, 
And rampant shakes his brinded mane ; the ouncCf 
The tibbardy and the tiger, as the mole 
Rbing, the crumbled earth above them threw 
In hiUoCks : the swift stag from under ground 
Bore up his branching head : scarce from his mould 
Behemoihf biggest born of earth, upheaved 
His vastness: fleeced the Jlocks and bleating rose, 
As plants. milton. 

Th£ Mammalia are so named from their being pro- 
vided with mamm<By or teats, for the purpose of suck- 
ling their young; which circumstance sufficiently dis- 
tinguishes them from all other animals. They are also 
called viviparous quadrupeds, as producing perfectly 
formed living young; in opposition to what were 

* The silver goose before the shining gate 
There flew, and by her cackle saved the statet ' 

PRYDEir. 
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formerly termed oviparous^ or egg-producing quad«- 
rupedsj as tortoises, lizards, &c. The following are 
the general characters of the mammalia. They have 
warm and red blood. Their skeleton, as well as their 
internal organs, resemble, in a great degree, those of 
man. Their outward covering consists^ in general^ 
of hair, but, in some few, the animal matter or sub- 
dtance takes the form of distinct spines or quills, as in 
the porcupine and hedgehog tribe. In other mam- 
malia, the same substance is expanded into the ap- 
pearance of very strong and broad scales, as in the 
quadrupeds of the genus mams or pangolin^ In the 
armadillos, instead of hair, we meet with strong bony 
zones or bands, forming a regular suit of armour, and 
securing the animal from all common injuries. 

The feet, in the mammalia, are generally four in 
number, and furnished with separate toes or divisions, 
guarded by claws more or less strong in the different 
tribes. In the monkeySf the feet have the appearance 
of hands ; and the claws often bear a great resem- 
blance to the human nails. In some tribes of mam- 
malia, the feet are armed or shod with strong hoofs, 
either quite entire, or cloven or divided* In the bat 
tribe, the fore feet are drawn out into slender fingers 
of an immoderate length, and united by a common 
membrane or web. In seals, both the hind and fore 
feet are very strongly or widely webbed ; and in the 
whales, there are in reality only two feet, the bones of 
which are inclosed in what are commonly called the 
fins, while the lobes of the tail, in some degree, 
answer the purpose of a pair of hind feet, but consist 
merely of strong muscles and tendons, without any 
internal joints or bones. The arms, or offensive and 
defensive weapons of the mammalia, besides the claws 
and teeth, are principally the horns, which are either 
perennial, or during the animal's life, or annual. 
The teeth are of three kinds. (1.) Front or cutting 
teeth, of a broad, compressed structure, designed for 
cutting their food. (2.) Sharp, lengthened, or ca- 
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MffStkf tfifuaNfed M^ eaok skfe tjhe catting iMh, 
Md €^(!ulalt<ed for ttsarfa^ and dmdi«^ the food. (9.) 
9nnder»i wil4^> bmtfd angjilay topti, for c^ommixialki^ 
» ^nd(«| t9ie food. Thev afi« sitaatted^ tt ki tiHid 
InttMm 8«^eer, on ett^h sfak the jawsi T&e teetk 
irfbfd a' priAQipttl dkamcftef in ibnM^n^ flte tiibe» i^ 
genera'^ or pfflfticuhr sets of quadru^eos : fbrki s6itfe^ 
die eanine teeth are wanting; in othen^^ the firoiiC 
te»liit; and- some few are totalty deslStuteof any tticftlk 
The toiZ, in quadrupeds, is fenced by a continUatibfl 
eifSte vertebra or jointis of the baek-bone ; and itf in 
some Gff greats length, and covered wMi vef^ long 
haiip; in oChersMwy shorty and in some few entiitlj^ 
wanting, aB^in the real or genuine apes. 

The senses of the mammalia consist,: as In fiiaH, of 
theoigansof sight, hearing, tasting, and smelling; 
and the power of feeling; and> in^ mattiy of these 
aniamls, the oi^ans are ot greater acutieness or sensi^ 
tulity than in man. The eye^, income qnadi-uped^, 
ai^Kimished' with what is called SLnietikiUng mem^- 
brane, or semi-transparent guards situated' between 
the eyelids ;' and which can, at pleasure, be drawn 
over the ball' of the eye for additional drfencte. Tht 
nose, or organ of smelling, is moreoflesift- compressed 
and lengthened. Ih' the elephant^ it is extended in a 
most wonderful manner into alo^g and tubular pro^^ 
boscis, or trunk, at thetbpoP which' are placed the 
noslrik. The fongtte is usually of a flattened ahd 
lengthened' shape; sometimes^ as in the cttt or Ihh 
tribe, beset on its upper surface with- small' revetsted 
spines'. Ihsomeftfw; as in the ant-ecUery it^is of a 
c^lindric shape, and lengthened into the form oP a 
worm, and can be extended at the pleasure of the 
anitnal. The- teats, or mammae, are found' in aN 
these animals> and, as before observed^ gave rise lo'' 
theJLimMean title of the whole class. Tte mam^ 
malia are divided into^ the seven following cardfers :i*— 
primaitt^ Ikutti^ ferice^ gUres', peeora, belkMy and 
cetk 

f 
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Okdjbr u Primates. This is so entitkd^ as 
containing the chiefs of the creation. Its characters 
are^ four nront or cutting teeth above and below 5 and 
one canine or sharpened tooth, on each side these* 
The feet are formed with a resemblance of hands^ and 
^he nails are more or less oval in shape. Most of 
the orders feed chiefly on vegetable substances. To 
ibis order belong the following genera : — 1. SmA^, 
pran-otan^ apes, monkeys, baboons. 2. Lemuv, ma- 
cauco. 3. Vespei'tiliOf bat. 

Ordbr II. Bruta is characterized by a want of 
front or cutting teeth, both in the upper and lower 
jaw. The feet are armed with strong claws : the pace 
is, in general, somewhat slow, and their food is 
principally vegetable. The genera are, 1 . Bradypus^ 
sloth. 2. Dasypus, armadillo, 3. Mams, pangolin. 
4. Myvnecophaga, ant-eater. 5. Platypus, omitho* 
rynchus, or duckbill. All the animals belonging to 
these genera are totally destitute of front tee3i, and 
some are destitute of all teeth. The platypus exhibits 
the bill of a duck engrafted upon the bead of a qua- 
» druped. The whole animal is thickly covered with 
strong, but soft and glossy, hair, and has four webbed 
feet furnished with sharp claws. This dubious qua- 
druped is a native of Australasia, or New Holland^ 
and is supposed to feed on worms, water-insects, 
and weeds. It is obliged to rise every now and then 
to the surface in order to breathe, and at this junc- 
ture it is principally taken^ by transfixing it with a 
small harpoon. 

Ordbr hi. Fer^ contains the predacious qua- 
drupeds or imimals of prey, and consists of several 
genera, all agreeing in having teeth evidently calcu- 
lated for feeding on flesh. The front teeth, which 
are usually six both above and below^ approach to a 
conic or pointed figure; the canine teeth are lonfe; 
and the grinders not flattened at the top, but are of a 
sharjpened form : the claws also, with which the feet 
are furnished^ are sharp^ and more or less curved iii 
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the different species. The. genera mre, 1. Cams, dog; 
wolf, hysena^ fox *, and jackal. 2. FeUs, catf, lion, 
tiger, leopard, lynx, panther, &c. 8. Vioerra, 
weasel, ferret, polecat, civet. 4. Urstu, bear. 
5. Didelphis, opossum. 6. Mturapui, kangaroo. 
7. Tedpa, mole. 8. Sarex^ shrew. 9. Ermacew, 
hedgehog. 

Those terrible enemies of mankind, the tiger and 
the bear, are thns characterized by the poets :— 

As a tiger, who by chance hath spyed 

In some puriien two gentle fawns at play^ 

Strait coaches close, then rising changes oft 

His couchant watch; as one who chose bis ground^ 

Whence rushing he might surest seize them both 

Griped in each paw. * miltov. 



There thro' the piny forest half absorpt. 
Bough tenant ot these shades, the shapeless beatf 
With dangling ice all horrid, stalks forlorn ; 
Slow-paced, and sourer as the storms increase, 
He makes his bed beneath th' inclement drift, 
And, with stern patience, scorning weak complftint, ' 
Hardens his heart again assailing want. 

THOMSON, 

Order tv. Glires or sleepers, from the Latin 
word gUs, signifying an animal of the dormouse tribe. 
The principal character of the animals coo^posing 



* In clear warm weather, the fox sometimes comes to bask in 
the sunshine, lying stretched out on some dry place, or near the 
stump of a tree. He is in motion, the whole night, in search of 
hift prey : — - 

Stealing around and listening as he goes. 
If chance the cock or stamm'ring capon crows, 
Or goose, or nodding duck, should darkling cry. 
As if apprized of lurking danger nigh. 

^ t Grimalkin to domestic vermin sworn 

An everlasting foe, with watchful eye 
Lies nightly brooding o'er a chinky gap. 
Protending her fell claws^ to thoughtless mice * 
Surerqin. philips. 



tb^s ofi^t ^^n^t^ i» ^ pair of very cowpk^^i^m, 
sffim^r ^ Jt^^Kopecl jt^> pteged doste tpgeidiiw 
ijl 4tj!i frQQt of :hptb ji«if»« Tbejir h«fe no d^ine 
t«a^j b^ IM^e fuQiished with |^io4«rs w f^cb ^d«#. 
TJt^ S^a ire^ 1, ffyOrix, poj^cupioe. 2« Ou^> 
h^»^^ 9.. 4fu«j iQou^e 4o4 l^C 4;. (Givia^ ^lioea.- 
pig. 5. ArctomySf marmot. 6« X<6pti«j h^ts*. 7» 

jerboa.' 19 . J^iM^^a^ Gaf^^ 

Armed at all n^jts, k NaXui«*8 ^9^ian Oinil^ 
• See the stQwt iVi:jmMine hh foe9 •^ewul £ 
And urs^d to ^ig)il^ tli« no^dy w#apo»9 tixr^Wf 

Marmots live in societies from five to fourteen in 
number, in burrows which have several passages con- 
structed with great art. They inhabit the Alps and 
Pyrenean mouaUms, and remmn in a torpid state 
from the end of September to the beginninjg of April* 
A boiled n^rmpt is not an iincommon dish m Switzer- 
land. So^Q of thit peculiar habits gf tbi» mgurmot 
are w^U described in the following lines : 

WbP taught the Marmot softly to bestrew 

His winter-cell with downy leaves, with wool 

Left 019 the bu«h by nunbling DoekSy and pltinif s 

Projpt from the breast of moulting pelicans; 

Andy provident, to hoard the prickly nuts 

Of tempest-beaten trees ; there long to sleep 

Or mu§e in gentle slufnbers, Tvbile t^B blast 

And pelting storm, in raging mood, resound 

And shidce the roeky piles from their high tops 

Down to the frightened vales below ? z. 

Order v. Pecora. The leading character in 

I I ■» " ■'■ ■ ■ j e 11" ! a g I' i ! "nn n ^' II ful l 1 1 1 1 1 » w mmi —iwwf— — ■ 

• She runs, 
She fties, and leaps, apd bounces to deceive 
The scent-inhaling foes, who urge the chase 
And toil Dm o^t^jh % boo^ not tbeir own. 
The dates, the lawns, she grosses b«ck in vaiii, 
Till faiiuing-ii-bre^liless-^spentr-^at lust she drops 
On some frf sh verdsat turf qr thymy bmk». 
iQnce the fair scene of her nocturnal sports* z« 
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this order^ is the total want of front teeth in the 
upper jaw. In the lower jaw, there are six or eight 
front teeth : the grinders, or side teeth, are usually 
pretty numerous, and such of the pecora as are fur- 
nished with horns have no tusks or canine teeth; 
which, on the contrary, are conspicuous in such as 
are not furnished with horns. The pecora have the 
power of rumination ; that is, of throwing up# into 
the mouth, at intervals, a portion of the food which 
has been hastily swallowed, during their feeding, .in 
order that it may undergo a more complete grinding 
by the teeth. This action is so conspicuous m cows^ 
3nd other cattle, that every one is perfectly acquainted 
with it. All the pecora, or ruminants as they arp 
often called, are hoofed ; and in the major part, the 
hoof is divided into two principal parts, with the ad- 
dition, in many, of two very small undivided hoofs 
or processes on each side, or rather behind the prin- 
cipal ones. In the camels the sole, or part beneath 
the hoofs, is swelled into a kind of elastic pad, co* 
vered with an extremely strong but flexible skin, 
admirably adapted for enabling the animal to travel 
over the dry and sandy deserts, which it is chiefly 
destined to inhabit. The whole order pecora, with- 
out an exception, feeds entirely on vegetable food. 
The genera are : — 1. Elephas, elephant* 2. Camelus^ 
camel, dromedary, lama, vicuna. 3. Giraffa^ gi- 
rafle or camelopard. 4. Cervm, elk, deer-kind*. 

* If a person^ at some distance^ whistle or call aloud^ tha 
Jio^ immediately stops short in his slow-measured p«ce, and 
gazes on the intruder with a kind of awkward admiration ; but, 
if the sagacious lauimal perceive neither dogs, nor any instru- 
ments of destruction levelled against him, he then proceeds for- 
ward without betj*aying.the least fear. Walter Scott's de- 
scription of these' various motions is truly picturesque: at the 
sound of the clanging hoof and horn — 

The antlered monarch of the waste 
Sprung from his heathery couch in haste; 
But, ere his fleet career he took. 
The dew'-drops from his flanks he shook ; 
f2 
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5<, Pq4^ qj^, buffalo. 6. MMi^W9, mu«k. 7« ^Aiti- 

Peftceful, beneath primeval trees that cas£ 
TheiF ample aback o'erNiger^ yelK>w stream^ 
And where- the Granges rolls kb saeied waw, 
Or v^ %hfi ceniral (jep^ of blaokewpg wevodi,, 
H^li raisQ(( in solemn theatre aro«i2i|]| 

X.e«n5 ^(e I^UOE ELEPHANT. THOMSON. 

Ti^^^ifcfffe is by far the tallegt of all kpowa c^uad- 
repeds, measuring the extraordinar]^ height ofs^eur^ 
f/senfeet three inf:hes^ from the hoof of the fore foot 
to the top of the head^^ While the body scarcely ex- 
ceeds that of a horse. It is of a pale^ yellowisb, or 
i^hitish brown, with numerous spots of a che^aul 
colour, and its whole aspect is «t once simple ai^ 
elegant. It is a harmless^ timid animal^ living ixx 
sinall herds of six or seven together, in the plains 
that border on CafTraria, in the vicinity of the Ca^Q^ 
The giraffes are so exceedingly shy, that k is with 
^e greatest difficulty they can be apj^roached : th^y 
fe^d on the fruit of the wild apricot, and oja the 
tender branches of the several species of the mimQ^a^ 
Of sensitive plant. The only two specimens in Eog;- 
lan4 are preserved in the Museum of the College of 
Surgeons, ^nd in the interesting coUectioiji of ifefr, 
BpiUock in Piccadilly. 

Order vi. Belluje consists, in generalj^of ani- 
p^S( either pf lar^e or moderalte si^^e^ ox aa unshapely 
forn^ a^d bayutg a tough and Ibiqk hidft. Ife eom^ 



L\ke crested leader, proad and high. 
Tossed his beamed frontlet to the sky; 
A moment gazed adown the dale, 
A moment snuffed the tainted gale, 
A moment listened to the ory» 
Thaj; lilii^Aned aft the diaae drem nigh; 
Then, as th^ kkeadmoftl foes appealed, 
Witb am bi?iF« bound Iteoopat be d«ared.. 
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pn8e$ the following genera. 1. jBgtiitf^ hora^ ass*, 
9dbnt« 2. Rhinoceros. 3. lEppopotamm, 4. Tofir. 
5. Sm, pig-kiod, pecan, babirousaa« 

The ardour of the HoasB haa been well dcacribcd 
by Shakspearb, in one of the finest passages of oM 
English poetry. 1 1 is taken from a beautiftil^ but 
neglected, poem of this great man. 

Iraperiomlj he leaps, be neighs, he boands, 
And BOW feus woirea flirts, he breaks aiwndcr; 
Thftbeariag earth wkh bis hard bo«f be wouado^ 
Whose hollow womb resounds like heaveo's tbundeE t 
The iron hit he crushes 'tween his teeth, 
CootroiUng what he was controHed with. 

His ears up-pricked, his braided hanging mane^ 

Upon has compassed crest now stands on end; 

Hianoalrils drink the air, and forth agaia, 

AAfrom a furnaoe, vapcMirs doth he lend : 
HLi eye^, whichg)iaters. scurofully like fire. 
Shows his hot courage, and his high desire* 

Soaetimos he trots, as if be told the steps. 
With gentle majesty, and modest pride : 
Anon he rears upright, curvets and leaps, 
A» wfto should say, Lo>! thii» my strength n tried ; 
AbiI thiM-I da to captnrate tihe ej^ 
Qftbtt IWr breeder ih»t is standing b^^ 

What recketh he his rider's angry stir. 

His flatt*ring holla, or his stand, I say? 

What cares he now for curb^ or pricking spm;? 

For rich caparisons, or trappings gay ? 
He sees his love, and nothing el^e he sees« 
For nothing else with his proud sight agrees. 

The pinnated »amiBalia are those in which the 

* Tis an animal (observes tbe benevolent Sterne), I canaol^ 
liear to strike— there is a patient endurance of sufferings,, wrote 
so unaffectedly in his looks* and carriage, which pleads so 
mightily for him, that it always disarms m^; and to that degree, 
thM.£do not? like. Ho speak unkindly to. him; on: the eontMvy^ 
Qiee^ bim where I: will^ whether in town or countr^f, in cai!t ok 
under panniers — whether in liberty or bondage — I have ever 
semetiijh^ civil to say to lum; and surely .ever is my imaginatioa 
ao- busy as in framirig^ hi» responses from the etchings of bis 
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divisions or toes of the feet are connected by webs ; 
enabling the animals^ whose principal residence is in 
the waters, to stjoim with far greater facility than any 
other quadrupeds ; while, on the contrary, they ivaUc 
with much greater difficulty. There are two genera. 
1* PJioca, seals. 2. Trichecus, morse or walrus, ma- 
nati or sea-cow. 

In Cornwall, when persons are in pursuit of the 
seal, it is said to be a common practice, as soon as 
the animal is observed to thrust its head above water, 
to halloo to it, till they can approach within gun-shot, 
since it will continue to listen to the sound for many 
seconds. 

The seal, indeed, displays a taste for music, which 
could scarcely be expected from his habits and local 
predilections. They will long follow a boat in which 
any musical instrument is played, and even a tune 
simply whistled has attractions for them. The Dean 
of the Isles says of Heiskar, a small uninhabited 
rock, about twelve (Scottish) miles from the isle of 
Uist, that an infinite slaughter of seals takes place 
there. To this circumstance Mr. Waltbu Scott 
has prettily alluded, in his poem of ' JTie Lord of the 
Isles :' — 

In Lettermore, the timid deer 

Will pause, the harp's wild chime to hear; 

Rade Heiskar's seat, through surges dark, 

V^ill long pursue the minstrel's bark ; 

To list his notes, the eagle proud 

Wil^ poise him on Ben CaiUiach'9 cloud. 

OrDBR VII. Cete, or Cetacea, comprises the 
cetaceous mammalia, or whale tribe. These cannot, 
in strict propriety, be called quadrupeds, since they are 
only furnished with two feet, which have the appear- 
ance of thick fins, while the tail is merely muscular 
and tendinous. But, since the whole interior struc- 
ture agrees with that of the mammalia 5 — since they 
have lungs and breathe,-^since they have warm blood, 
and a heart resembling in conformation that of quadra- 



pcdg j ' idv m ipaitjeulart unce diey produce nd 
nourish their young in the same manner^— it foUows 
wry dearly, ikat tbey can with propriety be naked 
ia no other class <€ animak than the Lkiaean mam- 
auJia. The genera afe, 1. Balmmz, proper whdes. 
2. Pkg&aar^ speanaooti whales*. 3. I>elphinu9y 
doiphin, porpoise, grampus. 4. M^nodon, narwhal. 



The anthor of the ' Shipwreck* thus beautiaiUy de* 
serxbes the death of tfaedoJIpAiiiy after it has been strack 
by tibe ha^»c^lears^-^ 

On deck lie atmggles with convulsrre psin ; 
But wlute hU heart the latal jav«lin tfarillfl^ 
.^M ieetioa life escapes in saoaaiae riUs, 
Wbatxadiajat changes strike th' astonished sight. 
What glowing hues of mingled shade and light! 
No equal beauties gild the lucid West 
With parting beams all o'er profusely drest ; 
Ho lovdier ookNin paint the ?ernal dawn 
When orieni dews inspearl th' enamelled lawQ ; 
Than from his sides ia bright suffusion flpw. 
That now with cold empyreal seem to gl6w. 
Kow in pelhicid sapphires meet the Tiew, 
And emulate the son; celestial hue ; 
Kow beam a 6amiog crimson to the eye. 
And now assume the purple's deeper dje ; 
But here description clouds each shining ray; 
What terms of art can Nature's power display ? 

FALCOaXB* 

Having now taken a short, but comprehensive, sur- 
vey of the various Classes, Orders, and Genera of the 
Animal Kingdom^ we add some reflections on the 

* The aorta, or principal artery, in that stupendous animal 
dM wkUHf neasufes aboRre a foot m diameter ; and it is computed 
that the ^piMiUty of blood thrown into it, at every pnlsatioo of 
tbi hearty is not less diao from ten io fifteen gtdUmm 
Leviathan, 
Hogasl of living creatures, on the deep, 
Stretched like a promontory, sleeps or swims, 
And soeass a moVing land, and at kts gills 
Draws t9, andat his tnipk spoatsoot, a sea, 

lUUOV. 
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' Beauties of Nature/ as an appropriate close to this^ 
Introduction*. 

The beauties of nature are open to aUy and may be 
relished and enjoyed by aU. A taste for them is 
highly desirable^ and we should cherish it as the 
source of real pleasure. The scenes of nature (as it 
is observed by a good writer) contribute powerfully to 
inspire that serenity which heightens their beauties^ 
and is necessary to our full enjoyment of them. By a 
secret sympathy^ the soul catches the harmony which 
she contemplates ; and the frame within assimilates it* 
self to that without. In this state of sweet composure 
we become susceptible of virtuous impressions from 
almost every surrounding object. The patient ax is 
viewed witn generous complacency; the guileless 
sheep with pity ; and the playful lamb with emotions 
of tenderness and love. We rejoice with the horse 
in his liberty and exemption from toil, while he 
ranges at large through enamelled pastures. We are 
charmed with the songs of birds, soothed with the 
buzz of insects, and pleased with the sportive motions 
of fishes, because these, are expressions of enjoy- 
ment; and, havinj^ felt a common interest in the 
gratifications of interior beings, we shall be no longer 
indifferent to their sufferings, or become wantonly m- 
strumental in producing them. 

But the taste for natural beauty is subservient to 
higher purposes than those which have been enume- 
rated. The cultivation of it not only refines aiid' 
humanizes, but dignifies and exalts the affections. 



* In writing this Introduction, we have to acknowledge the * 
assistance we have received from Dr. Shaw's * Zoological Lee* 
turet,* the Rev. Mr. Bingley's * Animal Bi(%r<mhyi and Mr. . 
M*Qtain's Detcription of Three Hundred AnimalsJ The ' Zoo- 
logical Lectures' deserve to be generally read, and form an ad* 
mirable introduction to the larger work, entitled ^ General 
Zoology/ which is unequalled for tbe.elaborafce fidelity of its de- 
scriptions, and the beauty and accuracy of the plates with which 
it is embellished. 
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It elevates them to the admiration and love of that 
Beings who is the author of all that is fair^ sublime^ 
or good in the creation. Scepticism and irreligion 
are hardly compatible with the sensibility of heart 
which arises from a just and lively relish of the wis- 
dom, harmony, and order subsisting in the world 
around us. Emotions of piety must spring up spon- 
taneously in the bosom that is in unison with all 
wimated nature. Actuated by this beneficial and 
divine inspiration^ man finds a fane in every grove ; 
and^ glowing with devout fervour, he joins his song 
to the universal chorus^ or muses the praise of the 
Almighty in more expressive silence!— Of such a 
man it may be said with the poet^ that 

He suits to Nature** reign th' inqiiiripg eye. 

Skilled all her soft gradations to descry ; 

From Mattef^s mode through Instinct* narrow sway, 

To Reason's gradual but unbounded way, 

And sees throueh all the wonder-varied chain 

No link omitted, no appendage vain, 

But all supporting, and supported till 

The whole is perfect as the AUTHOR'S will. 

Hence even the meanest points of Nature** care 

Fix his attention — ^his attachment share: 

The pebbUf through pellucid waters shown, 

The moss that clothes — the shrub that cleaves to stone, 

The modest-tinted^/Wers that deck the glade, 

The aged tree that spreads its awful shade. 

The feathered race that wing th' ethereal way. 

The insect tribes that float upon the ray. 

The herd that graze, the Jlocki that nip the plain. 

And scafy natives of the watery reign. 

These hold ten thousand wonders to the sight. 

Which prompt inquiryrBXid inspire delight ; 

Relations—properties — proportions — end s — 

Borst into light as her research extends; 

Until unnumbered sparks around him fall 

From the Great Source of Lights and Uife^ and All ! 

im. L. BROWN. 



At one wide view God's eye surveya 

His works, in every distant dime; 

He«liifb the seasons, months, and di^s. 
The short-lired ofl^prin^of leyolviog time ;- 

By turns they die, by turns are bom. 

Now cheerftiLSpBiiM} the circle leads, 

And strows with flowers the smiling mesds;. 
Qttf Svitif BB next, whom rasset robes adorn, 

And waving fields of ^low oorn; 
Then Autumn, who with lavish storestbe If^p of notare "spreads ; 
Decrepit Winter, laggard in the dsmce, 

CLike feeble age oppressed* with pmn)' 

A heavy season does maintain, 

With driving snows, and winds, and .rain;. 

Till Spring, recruited ta advance. 

The various year rxxlls round again. 



TIMETS TELESCOPE 

1817. 



1 HE name givtn to this month by the Romans was 
taken from JarmSj one of their divinities, to whom 
they mve two faces; because on the one side, the 
first oay of this month looked towards the new year, 
and on the other towards the old one. It was called 
wolf-monat by our Saxon ancestors, on account of the 
danger they then experienced from wolves. 

3aematlial)le 9a^. 

v. 
1 .—CIRCUMCISION. 

On this day is celebrated the Circumcisiop of our 
Saviour, a rite of the Jewish law, first enjoined to 
Abraham as a token of the covenant God made with 
him and his posterity. 

Hark I the merry bells ring round 
With damorotts joy to welcome in this day, . 
This consecrated day 
To mirth and indolence. 

The antient custom of going about with the vmssaily 
^ a bowl of spiced ale,' is yet retained in many places. 
The composition was ale, nutmeg, sugar, toast, and 
roasted crabs or apples, and was called lamb's wool. 
The ceremonies observed on New Year's Day, in 
France, are described a4 length in T. T.for 1815^ 
p. 2. 

A 
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6. — ^EPIPHANY. 

On the Epipluiny or mardfestation of Christ to the 
Gent^ee^ cominpnly c^Med Tloe[/^A-(%^ the ](astera 
magi were guided by the star to pay homage to their 
Saviour ; and it takes its jpwie from their coming on 
that day^ which was the twelfth after the nativity. 
The usual celebration of T^i^lith-day, in the metro- 
polis and in the south of England^ is by drawing lots> 
and assuming fictitious chttrsctvrs (or- the evening :— - 
formerly the ki^g- ^ W9QX^ waa cbAsen by a bean 
found in a piece ^ diviaed cak^ y ai]4 this was once a 
common Christmas gambol in both the English Uiih 
versities. The day after Twelftli-day wm calkd St. 
Bistaflf ti«day. The customs in France^ and at Roiiie> 
on this day/ are noticed itt T. T; fiw ISIS, p* ft. 

8.-^SAlN.T i;.uciAN. 
, SainA Luciao^ confe38or gwd ^aartyr, was bori) at 
Samosata in Syria. He* was well versed in the He- 
brew language, and employed much time in compar- 
ing and amending the CQpies gf the Bible. Lucian 
was put to 4cbath ^jr. M^l|aiw0. |I^ 

*9. 1806.— FUNERAL OF NELSON. 
Saw jve th^ streets when Niqi^on dijed, 
When bis ftinereal'tniHi dt«w naar^ 
The troops arraoged oo. ^vjl 9df^ 
The people gi^ij^g ia t^9 rear ? 

I saw th€ streets when Nelson died i 

When, his ftiiierca) oar diiow.nW'9. 
Nipto one bnure heart but deeply sigjlid* 

Not one fair f he^ wi^ou^ a.t|Si^i>. 

A nation's grief bedewed his grave ; 

Devotion mouro^' him as her own ; 
K0P9 in ibe battle truly, brave, 

H^ ffsarod th' Oknipotxmt aloni^ ! 

O ! how it soothed the Hero's shade. 

Though weepi ng still at Tmlalgar^ 
AVbeii iov the ^r&ve his. dut lias l^d. 

With all the pride anqpomp of wi^ ! 

i. MAYVE. 
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Ten years aft^ir the ikath of tkis great nait) m new 
society of N&l^ralirts, diBttngukhed by his name, 
ws^ toutkAed in Lobdoki, iind has since been incortx)- 
rated by Royat Chartief . This appdiation was chosen 
al96 on account df the Museum 6f LiAn^us hating 
falleh into th<e bands of Sir James Smithy its originid 
projector^ and hithettb only president. This treasisre 
cbinptebendingthe KbMiify> berburiuiD, insects^ shelb^ 
and an olheir tilitumi Mf iosities^ >^ith all the MSS. 
tod Hubble ^tqrfes^iidence bf the illustrious S^A^vt^ 
wete obtiiitied by -priv^tte putchase f^oaa his widow, 
after the death of his son, in 1783. The LihaMM 
S&cUfy biive published several Volumes bf most vilu-» 
able ' TV4nsactibM. ' 

13. — PLOUGH ' )^pNJ)AY. 

On this 4ay, or about this tiikie, in the nbrth, the 
fooUplough goes about, a pageant that coilsi^ts 6f k 
numbe): of sword -dancers, dragging a plough, ^ilh 
ihusic^ and one, sometimes two, in a Very fantastic 
dress ; the B^sy^ in the grotesque habit of an old wb- 
man, and the Jool, almost covered with skins, w^aHilg 
a hairy cap, and the tail of some aniibal hanging fVom 
his back. 

13.— SAINT HILLARY. 

Hilary was borti at Poictiers in France, of an illus- 
trious family ; tod of this place he was chosen bishop 
in the year 353. He died at Poictiers in 368. Hilary 
was an .excellent orator and poet ; his style abounds 
with rhetorical figui^es. 

*13. 1790.*^MOI«ASTBRIBS SUPPRJBSSBD IN FRANCE. 
*14. 640. ALEXANDRIAN LIBRARY BURNT. 

This noble library, containing more than seven hun- 
dred thousand volumes, was utterly destroyed by the 
order of the calif Omar, when he afcquifed possession 
of. Alexandria. The?^ volumes of paper, or parch- 
ment> were distributed to the four thousand baths of 
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the city ; and six months were barely sufficient for 
the consumption of this pcecibus fuel. 

*16. 1794.— GIBBON DIBD* 

It was on the day^ or rather nighty of the 27th. of 
Jtine^ 1787> between the hours of elevcn^anid twelve^ 
that I wrote the last lines of the last page ' in a sum- 
mer-house in my garden. After laymg down mj 
pen^ I took several turns in a hercec^^ or covered walls: 
of acacias^ which commands a prospect of the coun- 
txy, the lake, and the mountains. The air was tem« 
perate> the sky was serene, the silver orb of the moon 
was reflected from the waters^ and all nature waa 
silent. 

I will not dissemble the first emotions of joy 
on the recovery of my freedom^ and, perhaps, the 
establishment of my lame. But my pride was soon 
humbled, and a sober melancholy was spread overmy 
mind by the idea that I had taken an everlasting leave 
of an old and agreeable companion, and that, what* 
soever might be the future date of my Histpry, the life 
of the historian mi^ht be short and precarious. I 
will add two facts wnich have seldom occurred in the 
composition of six, or, at least, five quarto volumes : 
1. My rough MS., without any intermediate copy, 
has been sent to press. 2. Not a sheet has been seen 
by any human eyes, excepting those of the author 
and of the printer ; the faults and merits are exclu- 
sively my own.— G«bibofi'« Gmrnum Place Book. 

*16. 1780. — SIR J. H. MOORB DIBIX. 
If in the web of life entwiDed 
Some mingled threads of love we find, 
O let unskilful hands forbear. 
Lest with rude touch the work they tear. 
And wound some kindred virtue there ! 
*17. 1792. — BISHOP HORNS DIEP. 

This great man thus beautifully chsuracterises the 
Psalms of David : ' They present (says he) religion 
to us in the most engaging dress ; communicating 

*' Of the Declioe and Fall of the Roman Empire. 
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tn^h0 which (diilosophy oould never investigaie^ in a 
style which (H)etry can nerer equal ; while hittory is 
made the vehicle of prophecy, and creation lends all 
its charms to paint the glories of redemption. Cal- 
culated alike to profit and to pldase^ ihey inform the 
UDderstandingy elevate the affections, and entertain 
the imagination. Indited under the influence of Himj 
to whom all hearts are known> and all events fore* 
knowoi they suit mankind in all situations, grateful 
as the manna which descended from above, and con* 
formed itself to every palate. The fairest productions 
of human wit> after a few perusals, like gathered 
floWers, wither in our handsj and lose their fragrancy; 
but these unfading plants of paradise become, as w^ 
are accustomed to them^ still more and more beauti* 
ful; their bloom appears to be daily heightened; 
fiMh odours are emitted and new sweets extracted 
from them. He who hath once tasted their exceU 
lencies, will desire to taste them yet again ; and he 
who tastes them oftenest^ will relish them best.' 
18. — ^sAiNT pa.iseA. 
Prisca, a Roman lady, was early converted to Chris- 
tianity ; but refusing to abjure her religion, and to 
offer sacrifice when she was commanded, was horribly 
tortured, aiid afterwards beheaded, under the Empe- 
ror Claudius, in the year 275. 

*20. 17/9. — GARRICK DIED. 
*20. 1790.— HOWARD DIED. 

He visited all Europe, not to survev the sumptuous- 
ness of palaces, oi" the stateliness or temples ; not to 
make accurate measurements of the remains of an- 
tient grandeur, nor to form a scale of the curiosity of 
modern art; not to collect medals, or collate manu- 
scripts; — but to dive into the depths of dungeons ; 
to plunge into the infection of hospitals ; to survey 
the mansions of sorrow and pain ; to take the gage 
and dimensions of misery, depression, arid contempt ; 
to remember the forgotten, to attend to the neglected^ 
A2 
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to visit the forsaken^ and to compare and coHate )he 
distresses of men in all countries.— Btirfce. 

*20. 1813, — ^WIBLAND, GBRMAN POBT, DIBD. 
21. SAINT AGNBS. 

Agnes^ a young Roman lady^ of a noble family^ 
suffered martyrdom in the tenth general persecution, 
under the Emperor Dioclesian, in the yeair 306* 
Although the executioners wounded her most cruelly 
with the «word, yet she bore it with incredible con* 
stancy, singing hymns all the time : she was then n^ 
more than thirteen or fourteen years of age. 

*21. 1793. — LOUIS XVI BBHBABED. 

The 2 1 St of the month was peculiarly fatal to 
Louis. June 21^ 1770, at a Jite given in conse- 
quence of his marriage, a vast number of persons 
were trampled to death ; June 21^ 1792, he escaped 
from Paris to Varennes ; and on September 21^ 1792, 
royalty was abolished in France.^ 

*22. 1788. — LORD BYRON BORN. 

Ah ! since thy angel form is gone, 
My heart no more can rest with aiij ; 
But what it soueht in thee alone. 
Attempts, alas f to find in many. 

Yes, once the rural scene was sweet, 
For Nature seemed to smile before thee; 
And once my breast abhorred deceit, 
For tlien it beat but to adore thee : 

But, now, I seek for other joys ; 
To think, would drive my soul to madness : 
In thoughtless throngs, and empty noise, 
I conquer half my bosomV sadness. 

Yet, e^en in these, a thought will steal 
In spite of ey'ry vain endeavour ; 
And fiends might pity what I feel. 
To know that thou art lost for ever '. 

22. — SAINT VINCBNT. 

Vincent, a deacon of the church in Spain, suffered 



• From lines * To — — -— ' in * Hours of Idleness,' by Lord 
Byroa. 
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martyrdom in the Dioclesian penecution, about the 
year 303, being extended upon burning coals ; and, 
after his body was broiled there, he was thrown upon 
heaps of broken tiles. 

*23. 1792. — SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS DIED. 

Study Sir Joshua's Works, young tAen;— • 

Not pictures onlyy but his pen : 
IJVhOy when Cimmerian darkness whelmed our isle, 

Appeared a comet in his art;— 

BiQ Nature from the canvas start. 
And with the Graces bade that canvas smile. 

Could Titian from his tomb arise, 

And cast on Reynolds' art his eyes, 
How would he heave of jealousy, the groan I 

Here possibly I ma^rmistake; 

As Titian probably might take 
The works ot our great master for his own. 

Da. WOLOOTT. 

♦23. 1806.— WILLIAM PITT DIED. 

Drop upon Fox's ^rave the tear, 
Twul trickle to his rival's bier ; 
0*er Pitt's the mournful requiem sound, 
And Fox's shall the notes rebound. 
The solemn echo seems to cir,-^ 

* Here let their discord with them die; 
' Speak not for diose a separate doom, 

' Whom fate made brothers in the tomb ; 

* But search the land o/t living men, 

' Where wilt thou find their like agen?' 

WALTEE 8C0TT. 
*24, J679.— LONG PARLIAMENT DISSOLVED. 
25. — CONVERSION OF SAINT PAUL. 

This day celebrates the miraculous conversion of 
St. Paul. , He was beheaded under the general perse- 
cution of Nero ; hence the usual representation of him 
with a sword in his hand. 

*28. 1547. — BDWARD VI BEGAN TO RBIGN. 

He was counted the wonder of his time ; he was not 
only learned in the tongues and the liberal sciences^ 
but he knew well the state of his kingdom. He 
kept a table-^book^ in which he had written the icha- 
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rACtere of all the eminent mdn of the nation : he siu* 
dicd fortification^ and understood the mint vi^li. He 
knew the harbours in all his dominions^ with the 
depth of the water^ and way of coming irtto them. 
He understood foreign affaire so well> that the am- 
bassadors who were sent into England pul^lished very 
extraordinary things of him in all the courts of 
Europe. 

Edward had great quickness Of apprehension ; 
but^ being distrustful of his memory^ he took notes of 
every thing he heard (that was considerable) in Greek 
characters, that those about him might not understand 
what he writ^ which be afterwards copied out f^rir in 
the journal that he keptl His virtues w^e Wonder- 
ful : when he was made to believe that his uncle, was 
guilty of conspiring the death of the other counsellors, 
he upon that abandoned him. He was very merciful 
in his nature, which appeared in his unwillingness to 
sign the warrant for burning the maid of Kent. 

He took care to have his debts well paid, reckoning 
that a prince who breaks his faith, and loses his credit, 
has thrown up that which he can never receiver, and 
made himself liable to perpetual distrust and extreme 
contempt. • He took special care of the petitions that 
were given him by poor and oppressed people. But 
his great zeal for religion crowned all the rest — it was 
not an angry heat about it that actuated him, but 
it was a true tenderness of conscience, founded on the 
love of Grod and his neighbour. These extraordinary 
qualities, set off with great sweetness and Affability, 
toade him universally beloved by his people. Edward 
expired at Greenwich, in the siocteenth year of his age 
and the seventh of his reign.— •jBwmtff. 

*28. 1596. — SIR FRANCIS DRAKB lilEB. 
30«'<^KXNG CHARLES I, MARTYR* 

King Charles I was beheaded on this day. Some 
interesting particulars of his execution^ atid of the 
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finding of his body, are detmled in T. T. for ISiSj 
p. 16, and in our last volume, pp* 6-— 10. 

A brutal and unmanly insult to the memory of thii 
nuutyred sovereign was. offered by the adherents of 
Cromwdl in the institution of the Calvbs' Head 
Club, the orgies of Wbich were celebrated so late as 
the year 1735. 

*30, 1641. — CHILLINGWO&TH DIED, 

0fiitronomical 0tmtttimsi 

In JANUARY 1817. 

ObUquitg qf the EcUpHc. 

Wb have already explained (See T.T. for 1816, 
p. 16) the method by which this great circle of the 
heavens, denominated the Ecliptic, was first ascer- 
tained ; and we shall make such further remarks on ' 
the subject, in our observations for next month, as are 
requisite to ^ye the young astronomical student a 
clear view. of its inclination to the equator, and the 
variations to which this inclination is subject. The 
following table shows the obliquity for various epochs 
during tne present year. 

Ohliqidty of the Ecliptic for 1817. 

TABLE. 

January Ist, the obliquity Js : . . 2dO 417' 5i'\9 

April Isty 23 27 53 .3 

July Ist, •..;.... 23 27 53 .2 

October Ist, , 23 27 54 .4 

December 3l9ty 23 27 54 .2 

Having explained the meaning and application of 
the Equation of lime in our former volumes (see 
T.T. for 1814, p. 60; and for 1816, p. 19), we 
shall only observe here, that the following table 
shews what is to be added to apparent time in order 
to obtain mean time, on every fifth day of the present 
month* 
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TABLE. 

Tan, |4 

Wednesday Ist, to the time 6n the ^dial add S 1^ 

Mondttf ath, «•<...%*.. 6 13 

8at»dAT 11th, 6 19 

Thutsdajr 16tb, ... ^ »...*. 10 10 

Tuesday 21st, 11 44 

Sunday 26tb, 12 58 

Friday Slst, * iS 51 

The Sun enters the sign A<{aarius at S^ ifi. past 7 
in the morning of the 20th of January ; and the 
following table shews the time of his rising and 
setting forevery fifth <kiy of the naoilth. The time 
for any intermediate day must be found by propor- 
tion, ni the same manner as in the example for the 
equation of time in the j^sirommical Occurrences for 
next month, 

TABLE ,, 
0/ the Rising and Setting of the Sun for every 
Mh Day. 
January 1, Sun rise9 5 m. after 8. Sets 55 m. after.3 
6, . . . 1 . . 8 • . 59 . . 3 
11, ... 56 . . r . . 4 . . 4 
16, ... 51 . • r . i 9 . . 4 
91» . . . 44 • . f . . 16 . » 4 
26, • . • 37 . . 7 . • 28 • . 4 
31, . , . 29 . . r . . 31 . . 4 

The Moon will be full at 44 m. past 12 o'clock 
on the dd of January ; she will enters her last 
quarter at 42 m. after 1 1 of the morning on the 10th ; 
the change or New Moon will take place at 38 m. 
after 12 on the 17th $ and her first q^larter will com- 
mence at 43 m. past 11 o'clock in the morning of the 
25lh of the month. The Moon may be seen on the 
first meridian of this country on the following days of 
this month, at a convenient time for observation, viz. 
1st day, at 36 m. after l6 at night. 



2d . 


. 31 . 


11 . . . , 


d6th . 


. 38 . 


6 in th« evening. 


27th . 


. 25 . , 


7 . . . w . ^ 1 


28th . 


. 15 . 


.8 . . ;. . , 


29th . 


. 8 . , 


9 .... . 


30th . 


. 5 . 


. 10 


Slst . 


. 3 . 


. *11 
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At 4 m. past 3i o'clock in the monuttg of tbo 
12th the Moon will be in coojiiiiction wuh the skut 
mB»ktd » in Uie Btg6 Libra ; at B ttk aAcf 10 if» the 
mornttig of the 13th the Moon and the star maij^sd 
fi in Scorpio wilt also be in conjunetioa. At 4 m* 
aflev 2 id the afternoon of the 13th the . Moon and 
Jupiter will be in conjunction; and at 17ra- past 8 
on the morning of the 14ilh she will be k% conjum^ 
tiosi with th^ GeorgiuA l^dus ; and, at 28m.. past 
viidtiight of the same ddffy wink Mars. The con«f 
jtsnetioBs above slated are aucb as will a^pcac al 
^ Reyut Obseroatorg^ al the sespective tiines>. H 
llie weather be favourc^te* 

Mercnry wSl be at iH greatest eionmiscm. on tbt 
24th of the months There will be only one eclipse 
of Jupiter- » first satellite risible this month in. the 
nei^bourhood of London^ and this wiU kappoii qa 
the 21 si, when the immersion will take place at 
41 m* past 3 in the momi<iig. There will also be 
one eclipse of Jupiter's second satellite on ifae 2dth; 
and the immefti^n will take place at 39* m,^ after ^ 
S o'ctoek in th^ morning. 

On the IfnporPance and futility of Jstrommg^ 

B^FojEUS we can form an accurate judgment of 
any science, it is necessary to have some- acquaintance 
mik. its nature, principles, and design $ and such 
knowledge we trust our formjer volumes are calculated 
tQ convey on the subject of AsTkoNOMV. 

In the Introduction to the volume of T.T. for 
1815, we briefly adverted to the dignity of astro- 
nomy ; and as our readers are now better prepared to 
comprehend our observations and appreciate our 
labours^; we shall avail ourselves of the present oppor- 
tunity to offer a few remarks on the importance and 
ttSii^f of this swblime science: in tjie performance 
olwjbich it is npt our intention to amuse the inquisi- 
tive, by soaring into the regions of fruitless ape- 
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^ulation^ but to bring the subject home to the ^ busi- 
ness and bosoms' of our readers. 

On viewing the results of astronomy in connec- 
tion with the common affairs of life, numerous ex- 
amples of their practical utility immediately present 
themselves. A knowledge of the seasons is indis- 
pensable to the proper cultivation of the earth ; as it 
not only guides the labours, of the husbandman^ but 
regulates his expectations^ excites his hopes, and 
allays bis fears. But this knowledge can only be 
obtained by searching in the heavens for those inva-^ 
riable signs with which the seasons are so closely 
connect^, and which always announce their return. 
Custom, however, now supplies the place of obser^^ 
vation, and the exertions of the learned have, in this 
respect, greatly diminished the vigilance of the labo- 
rious members of society ; but if we retrace the steps 
by which astronomy has attained its present perfec*' 
tion, imtil we arrive at those ages when the tiller of 
the ground was not only dependent upon himself for 
executing the labours of the field, but for ascertain- 
ing the proper time for their performance, we shall 
immediately perceive the advantages which the culti- 
vation of the earth has received from the science of 
the heavens. 

The rising of the dog star at the same time 
as the Sun announced to the Egyptians the over- 
flowing of the Nile, upon which their seed-tinie^ 
and consequently their harvest, depended ; and thus 
also Arcturus, Orion, and the Pleiades, pointed 
put the seasons to the Greeks. Ancient poets 
and historians also furnish numerous examples 
from which we may learn that several of the 
most polished nations of antiauity had no other 
calendars than the records of a few similar observa- 
tions on the risings and settings of some particular 
stars. The rudiments of astronomy and the labours 
of husbandry then went hand in hand, and which is 
^tiir the case with those people who have emerged , 
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from barbarism^ but have not yet reached the coxifinet 
of civilization* 

Nothing is more essential in transacting the com- 
mon afiairs of life^ or conducive to the welKbeing of 
society^ than an easy and accurate measure of time; 
but as our ideas of duration include those of motion^ 
it is necessary that this motion should be constant 
and uniform^ in order that its subdivisions may pos* 
sess the requisite accuracy. The globe we inhabit^ 
however^ does not afford any motion adequate to this 
purpose ; and it is among the h^venly bodies alone 
that such an invariable standard can be found. The 
motions of these have furnished us with a knowledge 
of the seasons; and they also supply us with asi 
accurate measure of the smaller intervals. The un- 
tutored savage computes his time by the falls of snow 
or the progress of vegetation ; the more advanced in 
the arts and knowledge of life employs moons or 
months as the units of his reckoning $ while those 
who have made a still greater progress in civilization^ 
add years and days^ with their subdivisions^ to their 
scale of time. But that these last may harmgniz^ 
with eaclji other^ as well as each be of individual 
utility, an application of the principles of astronomy 
irnecessary for their regulation. Hence arose the 
calendar, by which our civil affairs, at least as far as 
they depend upon the divisions of time, are con- 
ducted : and thus it is that the movements of the 
celestial bodies, by a kind of imperceptible con- 
nexion, regulate the actions and affairs of men. 

Chronology is another subject which has derived 
the most signal advantages from the science of astro- 
nomy. Those who have carried their researches into 
the annals of ancient nations, and endeavoured to 
investigate the events and transactions of past ages^ 
are sensible of the unc^tainty and obscurity that 
hover around them at every step. They find the 
narration of few facts accompanied b^ precise dates, 
and these are seldom the same in different authors* 
B 
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But ev^n here thfe torch- of astrononaica! science^ 
illumes the perplexing labyrinth, and shows sotne 

Eoints in the regions over which darkness bad 
rooded for so many ages, and presents, as it were/ 
Ae Ttfreshment of repose to the weary and be* 
wildered mind, until it is conducted to a degree ot 
certainty unattainable without its aid. And it deserves 
to be remarked, that here even ignortmce and super-^ 
ttition are, by the powerful iiifluence of astrbnbmy, 
rendered subservient to science and truth; as it is 
from the records which the ancients haVe left of the 
eclipses, which were then equally the terror of indw 
Tiduals and of nations, that we are enabled to deter-^' 
mint the precise tim6 at which they took place. • It* 
XirsiS by means of his astronomical knowledge that 
the celebrated Dr. Halley determined the very day 
and hour on which Jujms Caesar knded in Great' 
Britain ; and it has lately been shown by F. Baily,' 
Esq, (see the Philosophical Transactions), that the 
great solar eclipse which terminated the six years*' 
war between the Medes and the Lydians, as men* 
tioned by Herodotus, happened on the 80th of Sep- 
tember, six hundred and ten years before Khe chris- 
tian era. Hence, if the dat^ of some memorable 
event mentioned bv the historian were entirely loisty 
but the relation or the fact accompanied by an ac- 
count of some remarkable eclipse, the astronomer, by 
his knowledge of the celestial motions, would easily* 
determine the precise titne at which it happened. ' 
These advantages, however, are not mei*ely con-' 
fined to fbe subjects we have enumerated : Naviga^ 
fion and Qeographyy as scirences, owe their very efx-' 
htence to astronomy. Navigation existdd as an art 
long before it had any claim to the title of a science y 
and during these a^es the mariner coasted along the 
shore, or conftncd himself to the crossing of narrow 
^eas, without daring to lose sight of land and commit 
himself to the mercy of the winds and the waves.- 
*it was astronomy that first inspired him withthii^' 
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confidence^ and taught him to conduct his vessel, 
^th safety,^ through immense oceans, which had 
never before been traversed by man. 

' In this difficult and hazardous enterprise it is not 
sufficient for him to know the position of |he port he 
designs to visit ; he mutt tlun he ablCs at all times, to 
find upon what part of the globe he is^ how far he has 
sailed^ and what course he must pursue during the 
rest of the voyage. But these particulars can only 
be known from observations, and an accurate know- 
ledge of the celestial motions.' Independently of 
this knowledge, therefore, Vasco de Gama would 
never have doubled the Cape of Good Hope, and 
opened a channd for the riches of India to flow into 
the stores of Europe; Columbus would not hav^ 
disclosed the western world ; nor Cook have circum^ 
navigated the globe, and visited the polar regions of 
the south. 

Geography and Navigation are twin sisters^ — inse- 
parable companions ; and whatever improves the one 
contributes to the perfection of the other. The ideas 
of latitude and longitude were first transferred from 
the heavens to the earth, when it was conceived that 
the same means by which the positions of the hea- 
venly bodies had oeen indicated were equally appli- 
cable in fixing the situations of places on the surface 
of the terrestrial globe. When science had thus, as 
it were, assumed the helm, every fresh effort of navi- 
gation — every daring enterprise of the mariner, added 
something to our knowledge of the globe. Countries 
Nvere disclosed which had been hidden from the crea- 
tion, and people discovered whose very existence 
was previously unsuspected } till almost every region 
has now been explored, and the productions of the 
earth convejred from one extremity to the other. 

But the influence of astronomy extends beyond 
the comnion affairs of life, in its tendency to enlarge 
the capacities of man, and' increase the powers and 
penetration of his understanding. It dissipates the 
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superstitious notions and vain fears to which he is 
naturally prone } it expands the mind by the vastness 
of the views and objects it presents ; and stores it 
ivith the niost sublime and exalted ideas^ not only^ of 
the works, of creation^ but of their all-wise and in- 
finitely beneficent An^lmr. 

In the earlier ages of the worlds as well as among 
the less civilized part of mankind at the present day^ 
the unusual phenomena of nature always excite a 
painful degree of terror and consternation. An 
eclipse of the Sun or Moon has frequently been 
regarded as portending the annihilation of tne uni- 
verse ; and the sudden appearance of a comet> with 
its blaising tail^ as the harbinger of divine vengeance. 
Hutf in proportion as causes are understood^ effects 
cease to be portentous ; and astronomy has now hap- 
pily banished such vain terrors^ and enabled all the 
well-informed part of society not only to look upon 
comets and eclipses with tranquility and composure, 
but to derive both pleasure and instruction from 
those very phenomena which ignorance and appre- 
hension had converted into causes of dismay. 

Astrology is likewise another malady of untu- 
tored minds, by which the dark ages and places of 
the world have always been infestedj, and which 
astronomy has proved the most effectual means of 
eradicating. The cause of humanity is therefore 
under the most lasting obligations to this irradiating 
science, and to those individuals who have been so 
indefatigable in exploring the heavens, and rendering 
their discoveries subservient to the wants of life, and 
efficacious in exposing the fallaciousness of that dark 
and mysterious art which deludes the credulous, un- 
der pretence of searching into the secret designs of 
Providence, and explaining the hidden events of 
futurity. 

The mind accustomed to contemplate the order and 
harmony of the celestial motions, and investi^te the 
laws by which they are regulated; to examme the 
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magnitude of these immense orbs^ and reflect upon 
the iacoDCtivable velocity and undeviating accuracy 
with which they perform their revolutions, can hardly 
£ail of expanding with the subject, or of having its 
erratic wanderings checked, and its tumultuous 
passions awed into subjection, by the grandeur and 
majestic sublimity of the scene. On this account^ 
the wisest and greatest men of all ages have uniformly 
confessed themselves charmed with the beauties of 
this science. Poets, philpsophers, and historians^ 
have been emulous in its praises. Poets, in particu^ 
lar, have bestowed their highest encomiums on astro<^ 
n<Hny, which has furnished them with some of the 
noblest images, and the most exalted descriptions^ 
that language can boast. A volume might easily be 
filled with specimens of this kind ; but we shall 
only give the following beautiful simile from our im- 
mortal JMiLTON, describing the shield of Satan, in 
the first book of his inimitable Paradise Lost. 

'The broad clrcumfefence 
Hang on liis shoulders like the Moon, whose orb 
Through optic glass the Tuscan artist views 
At evening from the top of Fesol^, 
Or in Valdarnoy to descry new lands. 
Rivers, or mountains, in her spotty globe. 

How admirably is this study calculated to import 
the most exalted ideas of the works of creation ! and 
thence to lead the contemplative mindj^ by almost im- 
perceptible gradations^ 

Through Nature up to Nature's Gob ! > 

For, wherever we turn our eyes, design and contri- 
vance meet our view ; wisdom in selecting, power in 
impelling, and superintendence in controuling, thi^ 
stupendous machmery of the universe constantly 
arrest the attention. The learned Dr. Palby, aftar 
taking a perspicuous view of the nature of astronomy^ 
and contrasting it with the limited powers and dura- 
tion of man, judiciously observes, 

' After all, the real subject of admiration is, that 
B 2 
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we understand so much of astronomy as we do. TlutC 
a being confined to the surface of one of the planeto^ 
bearing a less proportion to it than the smallest mi- 
croscopic insect does to the plant it lives upon ; tha^ 
this little, busy, inquisitive creature^ by the use o£ 
senses which were given, to it for its domestic neces— 
sities, and by means of the assistance of those senses 
which it has the art to procure^ should be enabled to 
observe the whole system of worlds to which its own 
belongs ; the changes of place of the immense globes 
which compose it ; and with such accuracy^ as to 
mark out beforehand the situation in the heavens in 
which they will be found at any future point of time ; 
and that these bodies^ after siulmg through regions of 
void and trackless space^ should arrive at the place 
where they were expected, not within a minute^ but 
within a few seconds of a minute, of the time prefixed 
and predicted : all this is wonderful^ whether we re- 
fer our. admiration to the constancy of the heavenly 
motions themselves, or to the perspicacity and pre- 
cision with which they have been noticed by man- 
kind. Nor is this the whole, nor indeed the chief 
part, of what astronomy teaches. By bringing rea- 
son to bear ^pon observation (the acutest reasoning 
upon the exactest observation), the astronomer has 
been able, out of the " mystic dance,*' and the confu- 
sion (for such it is) under which the motions of the 
heavenly bodies present themselves to the eye of a 
mere gazer upon the skies, to elicit their order and 
their real paths. 

^ Our knowledge, therefore, of astronomy is ad- 
mirable, though imperfect; and, amidst the confessed 
desiderata and desideranda, which impede our inves* 
ligation of the wisdom of the Deity in these the 
grandest of his works, there are to be found in the 
phenomena ascertained circumstances and laws, suf- 
ficient to indicate an intellectual agency in three of 
its principal operations, viz. in choosing, in deter* 
mining, in regulating ; in chooring, out of a bound* 
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less variety of suppositions which were equally pos-> 
siUe, that which is beneficial ; in determming what^ 
left to itself^ had a thousand chances against conve* 
niency for one in its favour ; in regulatit^ subjects, 
as to quantity and degree^ which^ by their nature, 
were unlinitted with respect to either/— ^alvral Jhe^ 
ology, p. 380, ed. 12. 

Our limits preclude us from following this excel- 
lent reasoner through the arguments he adduces to 
establish these propositions ; and we shall therefore 
only remark, that it would be easy to shew that the 
following demonstrated fsicts ii^clude the whole.— 
The planets all move round the Sun, or, more strictly 
speaking, round the centre of the system, in the 
mme directinn ; thoiich,. in this respect, a vast va* 
riety was equaUy possible. They all move in nearly 
circular orbits ; and this fact embraces three circum* 
stances ; the particular Uw of gravity, the first pro- 
jecUle direction, and the projectile velocity ; ecuih of 
which was subject to an infinite number of modifi- 
cations different from that adopted, and any one of 
which would have caused the orbit to which it applied 
to have been different from what it really is. And 
they all move nearly in the same plane, notwithstand- 
ing all that diversity that might equally have Uken 
place in this respect also. 

Notwithstanding these, however, and a thousand 
other cogent arguments that might be urged in fa- 
vour of creatwe tntelUgence, it is still to be lamented 
that there have been, and perhaps still are, men who 
are so absbrbed in the contenvplation of second causes, 
as to overlook the first and efficient Agent in the 
formation of this inconceivable assemblage of won- 
ders; by supposing that the same powers which now 
govern the material universe Were at first capable of 
calling it into existence. But the inadequacy of 
these will immediately appear, if we consider that 
each of these immense bodies must either have been 
fomied at its exact distance from their common cen- 
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tre of motion^ or carried thither prior to rd^ceiving its 
projectile velocity. On the efficiency of these powers 
to produce the first of these eflFects, we apprehend the 
most strenuous advocates for mechanical agency will 
not insist ; and with respect to the last^ the reasoning 
of an eminent mathematician and philosopher wil)^ 
therefore, not be unacceptable to our readers. 
" ^ If we suppose the matter of the system to be ac— 
etimulated in the centre by its gravity, no mechanical 
principles, with the assistance of this power of gra- 
vity, could separate the vast mass into such parts sl^ 
the Sun and planets; and, after carrying them to 
their respective distances, project them in their seve- 
ral directions, preserving still the quality of action 
and reaction, or the state of the.<:elit»4* of gravity 
of the system. Such an excellent structure of things 
could only arise from the contrivance and powerful 
influences of an intelligent, free, and most potent 
agent. The same powers, therefore, whith at pre- 
sent govern the material universe, and conduct its 
various motions, are very different from those which 
were necessary to have produced it from nothing, oi' 
to have disposed it in the admirable form in which -it 
tiow proceeds.' — MacUmrin^s Account of Newton^s 
Philosophy. 

Who then, that studies these ma^ificent work9 
of creation with a simple, unprejudiced, and un- 
perverted mind, but will frequently be inclined to ex- 
claim^ with the enraptured Voung, 

Who turns his eye on Nature's midnight face, 

But must inquire—' tWhat hand behind the scene, 

"What arm almighty, put these wheeling globes 

In motion, and wound up the vast machine? 

Who rounded in his palm these spacious orbs?* 

Who bowled them flaming through the dark profouad, 

And set the bosom of old night on fire P' 

Nature's controuler, author, guide, and end ! 

Or to join with Thomson, in adoring that Being who 
formed them all ^ by the breath ci his moutfa }* 
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Ibon^ mthont partieipating in the Stoical or Pla- 
tonic sentiment his exquUite lines express : 

Ha3! source of being! universal sonl 
Of heaven and earth! essential presence, hail ! 
To Thxx I bend the knee, to Thsb my thoughts 
Continoal climby who with a master-bland 
Hast the great whole into perfection touched 1 

Cjjt ^^tttttriaifiif « atarp^ 

The cherished fields 
Pttt on their winter robe of purest white: 
7i8 brightness all ; save where the new snow melts 
Along the mazy current. 

WiNTXR^ to an inattentive ejre^ presents nothings 
as it were^ but the creation in distress : the orchards 
are stripped of their golden fruit ; and harmony is 
extinct in the ^oves, now bending with the snowj 
^ their beauty withered and their verdure lost/ Yet^ 
when we explore these dreary scenes, the mind is 
amply gratified in the contemplation of the various 
phenomena peculiar to this inclement season. Win- 
ter^ ushered into existence by the howling of storma 
and the rushing of torrents, manifests, not less than 
the more pleasing seasons of the year, the wisdom 
and goodness of the great Creator. 

At this time, indeed, scenes s^re presented to the 
view, which, were they less frequent, must strike 
with wonder and admiration the most incurious 
spectator. The solid crystal of our ponds and small 
nvers, the beauties communicated to every tree and 
bush on a clear morning succeeding a night of hoar 
frost, and the lustre of a field of snow, iust glazed 
over with a firodty incrustation, are all pleasing ob- 
jects to the attentive observer of Nature in all her 
varied forms of beauty. But, when their utility is 
considered, emotions of delight give place to those 
of gratitude to the Divine Arbiter of the seasons* 
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The great use of ^noto is to famish a covering to 
the roots of vegetables, b^ which they are guarded 
from the influence of the atmospherical cold, and the 
internal, heat of the earth is prevented from escaping. 
The internal ps^rts of the earth are heated uniformly 
to the 48th degree of Fahrenheit's thermometer. 
This decree of heat is greater than that in which the 
watery juices of vegetables freeze, and it is propa- 
gated from the inward parts of the earth to the sur- 
face, ^ on which the vegetables grow. The atmo- 
sphere being variably heated by the action of the sun 
in different climates, and, in the same climate^ at 
different seasons, communicates to the surface oip the 
earth, and to some distance below it, the degree of 
heat or cold which prevails in itself. Different vege- 
tables are able to preserve life under different degrees 
of cold, but all of them perish, when the cold which 
reaches their roots is extreme*. Providence hasl 
therefore, in the coldest climates, provided a covering 
of snow for the roots' of vegetables, by which they 
are protected from the influence of the atmosphe- 
rical cold, and the internal heat of the earth is pre- 
served. This is most strikingly exemplified in the 
following brief calendar of a Lapland year : — 



June 


23. 


Snow melts. 


July 


1. 


Snow gone. 




9. 


Fields quite green; 




17. 


Plants at full growth. 




25. 


Plants in full blow. 


August 


; 2. 


Fruits ripe. 




10. 


Plants shed their seeds* 




18. 


Snow. 



From this time* to the 23d of June, snow and ice 
resume their dominion ; the plants, from the copaing 

' The winter acnnite, liverworts of various kinds, theAi^o- 
tica nobiliSf a species of narcissus, black hellebore, and the 
terrestrial mosses, only flourisli, become impreguated, and fruq- 
tifjr, amid the rigours of winter. 
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oot of the gmund to the ripening of their fteeds^ take 
but a nrionth; and the spring, summer^ and autumn,. 
are crowded into the short space of fifty-six days. In- 
such climates as this^ Winter may be truly said 
to rear bis giaat form. 
His robe a mist^ bis voice a itorm. 

There is nothing more extraordinary in Russia 
(observes Dr. Clarke), than the transition of the 
seasons. The people of Mosfcow have no Spring : 
Winter vanishes, and Summer is I This is not the 
work of a week, or of a day, but of one instant ; and 
the manner of it exceeds belief. We came from' 
Petersburgh to Moscow in sledges. -The next dtff 
snow was pone. On the 8th of April, at mid*^^ 
day^ snow beat in at our carriage windows. On the 
same day, at sun set, arriving in Moscow^ we had' 
difficulty in being dragged through the mud to the- 
commandant's. The next morning the streets were* 
dry, the double windows had been removed from the^ 
houses, the casements thrown open, all the carriages 
were upon wheels, and the balconies filled with spec- 
tators. Another day brought with it the warmth of 
summer. 

Another English traveller thus speaks of the Rus- 
sian summer as it appeared to him in the year 1603 ; 
' The woods are so fresh and so sweety the pastures 
and meadowes so greene and well growne, and thai 
upon the suddain ; such variety . of flowers, such 
mealody of birdes (especially of nightingales), that a 
man shall not lightly travail in a more pleasant 
countrey 5 - which fresh and speedy growth of the 
spring seemeth to proceede from the benefit of the 
snowe, which all the mnter time being spred over the 
whole countrey (xs a white rose^ and keeping it warme 
from the rigor of the frost, in the spring time, when 
the weather waxeth warme, and the sunne dissolveth 
it into- water, doeth so throughly drench and soake^ 
the ground, bemg of a sleight and sandy mouldy aad 
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then shineth so hotly upon it againe^ that it even 
forceth the hearbes and plants forth in great plenty 
and variety, and that in a shorte time/ 

The most intense cold in England is usually felt 
in the month of January ; and the weather is either 
bright with frost, or foggy with much snow :— - 
Thro* tbe hushed air the whitening 8how*r desoendsi 
At first thin wav'riog ; till, at last, the flakes 
Fall broady and wide, and fast, dimming the day 
With a continual snow '. 

The inclemency of the season now compels the 
numerous tribes of birds to quit their retreats in 
search of food. The redbreast (Isyhna rubeadaj, 
tbe only bird that confides in man, begins to sing. 
To this universal favourite many beautiful addresses 
have been penned : there are scarcely any more 
pleasing than the following stanzas by Mr. Mont- 
60MERT, from ' Verses to a Robin Redbreast^ who 
i)isits the Windows of my Prison eoery Day^* 

Welcome, pretty little stranger ! 

Welcome to my lone retreat i 
Here, secure from every danger. 

Hop about, and chirp, and eat 
RoBiM^ how I envy thee, 
Happy child of liberty ! 

Now, though the tyrant Winter howling. 
Shakes the world with tempests round; 

Heaven above, with vapours scowling. 
Frost imprisons all the ground ;-*- 

BoBiN ! what are these to thee? 

Thou art blest with liberty. 

Though yon fair majestic river 

Mourns in solid icy chains ; 
Though yon flocks and cattle shiver 

On tbe desolated plains ; 
Robin i thou art gay and free, 
Happy in thy liberty. 

' Sea tbe * Contemplatvoe Philosopher,* vol. i. No. i— v, for 
some interesllnjg eemarks on Winter^ and its extreme severity 
in tbe polar rc^nsi 
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Hunger never' fthsll distress thee. 

While my cates one cmmb afford ; 
Colds nor cramps shall neVr oppress thee ; 

Come and share my humble board. 
Robin ! come and live with me^ 
live,— yet stiU at liberty '. 

About the beginning of the months larks fdlauda 
arvensisj congregate^ and fly to the warm stubble for 
shelter; and the nut-hatch fiitta europtBOj is heard. 
The shell-less snail or slug fUmaxJ makes its appear^ 
«ice^ and commences its depredations on garden 
plants and green wheat. The missel-thrush fturdws 
vkcicofwj begins its song. The hedge-sparrow 
fsybna tmdularisj , and the thrush fhtrdus musicusj, 
begin to sing. The wren, also, ^ pipes her perennial 
lay,' even among the flakes of snow. The titmouse 
(parusj pulls straw out of the thatch, in search of 
insects; linnets (fringilja UnotaJ congregate; and 
rooks (corvus frugilegusj resort to their nest trees. 
Pullets begin to lay ; young lambs are dropped now. 
The house-sparrow (fringilla domestkqj chirps; 
the bat fvespertilioj appears 5 spiders shoot out their 
webs ; and the blackbird (turdus merulaj whistles* 
The fieldfares, red-wings, skylarks, and titlarks, re<^ 
sort to watered meJEidows for food, and are, in part^ 
supported by the gnats which are on the snow, near 
the water. The tops of tender turnips and ivy-berries 
afford food for the graminivorous birds, as the ring- 
dove, &c. 

While yet the wheaten blade 
Scarce shoots above the new-fall'n showV of snow, 
The skylarKa note, in short excursion, warbles; 
Yes ! ev'n amid the da^-obscuring fall, 
IVe marked his wing winnowing ^the feathery flakes, 

' To Robin Redbreast. 
Laid out for dead, let thy last kindness be 
With leaves and moss-work for to cover me ; 
And, while the wood nymphs my cold corpse inter^ 
Sing thou my dirge, sweet warbling chorister ! 
For epitaph, in foliage next write this : 
* Here, here^ the tomb of Robert Herrick is.' hearick. 
C 
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Ja widely-circliog horizontal flight, '- 

But when the season genial smiles^ he towers 

On 'loftier poise, with sweeter, fuller pipe, 

Cheerine tne ploughman at his furrow end— , 

The while he clears the share, or, listening, leans 

Upon his paddle-staff, and with his raised hand 

Shadows his half-shut eye&, striving to scan 

The songster melting in the flood of light. grahamk* ^ 

, Earth-worms lie out on the ground ; and the 
ftlieU-snail (heUx nemoralisj appears. The chaffinch 
(fringilla coslebsj sings ; jackdaws repair to the- tops 
of churches ; arid the grey and white wagtail (mota^ 
allay boarula Sf albaj appear. Snipes, woodcocks^ 
lierons^ wild- ducks, and other water-fowl, retire from 
the frozen marshes to streams that are still open ; and^ 
ns the cold strengthens^ sea-birds come up the river in 
quest of food. 

The snipff though 'sorely pinched and half reduced 
In bulk, still braves the year; with prying bill 
.Bores the^ight-covered stream; and should it fail^ 
By hunger tamed, drops in the tncklin|; drain 
Near dreaded man's abode. 

But this is not the only bird which becomes thit 
prey of the fowler^ at this season of the year :— * 

a far nobler qtoil 
Awaits him on the river ; where the rocks 
Aiding the roaring stream, it keeps at bay 
The eager frost, and many a broken pool, 
Half liquid and half solid, forms; the haunt 
Of all tne kindred tribes that love to cleave. 
With glossy breast and paddling feet Uie flood ; 
Widgeon, or teal, or duck, majestic swan 
Or heavy goose, with many a fowl beside 
Of lesser size cmd note. Fowling, a Poem. 

The farmer exerts all his care in tending the domes- 
tic cattle, Cowfi can scarcely pick out any grass, and* 
depend chiefly on hay for support; ej^rly lambs and 
calves are housed, and watched with almost paternal 
solicitude. Hares, impelled by hunger, find their way 
into our gardens, to browse on the cultivated vegeta- 
bles ; ana rabbits enter pl^tations^ and commit great 
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fanvoc by stripping trees of their bark. The sharp-eyed 
fox steals from the wood^ and makes his incursions 
into the hen-roost and farmyard. The weasel and 

Eolecat also continue their depredations. The cold* 
looded animalsj as the froe> snake^ and lizard^ are 
quite benumbed by the cold, and so remain till the 
approach of warm weather. The dormouse, marmot^ 
&c. take their winter sleep ; while the squirrel and 
the field-mouse subsist, in their retreat, upon the pro- 
vision, which they have laid up during the autumn. 

In our last volume (p. 28), we gave some account 
of the passage of St. Bernard, in illustration of the se- 
verity of an Alpine winter ; we now, as a pleasing 
t:onipanion to this description, quote the following 
lines from Mr. Coleridge's little known, but sublime, 
* Hymn before Sun-rise in the Valley of Chamouny.^ 
Ye ice-falls ! ye that from the mountain's brow 
Adown eDormotts ravines slope aoiain— - 
Torrents^ methinks, that heard a mighty yoice. 
And stopped at once amid their madoest plunge ! 
Motionless torrents ! silent cataracts ! 
Who made you glorious, as the eates of heaven, 
f . Beneath the keen full Moon? who bade tlie Sun 

Clothe you with rainbows ? who with living flowers 

Of loveliest blue ' spread garlands at your feet? 

OoD ! let the torrents^ like a shout of nations, 

Answer ! and let the ice plains echo, God ! 

God ! sing ye meadow streams ! with gladsome voice ! 

Ye pine-groves, with your soft and souT-like sounds I 

And they too have a voice, yon piles of snow. 

And in their perilous fall shall thunder, God I 

Ye living flowers, that skirt th' eternal frost ! 

Ye wild goats, sporting round the eagle's nest ! 

Ye eagles, playmates of the mountain storm ! 

Ye lightnings, the dread arrows of the clouds ! 

Ye signs and wonders of the element ! 

Utter forth God, and fill the hills with praise * ! 

In this months the flowers of the rosemary frosma" 

. • Within a few paces of the Glaciers, the Gentiana major 
^ows in immense numbers, with its * flowers of loveliest blue.' 

* See Mt. Coleridge's ' Friend,' p. 175. For a full account of 
the stupendous works of an almighty hand in this celebrated Val- 
ley, we refer to Mr. Henry Coxe's Traveller's Guide in Ssoitzer- 
hnd, published in 1816; by Sherwood and Co. 
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rimu officmaU$J be^n to open; the winter aconite 
(heUeborus KemaUsJ,^ and the bear's foot (h.fa;Aiu8j, 
are in flower about* the middle of the month; the 
jnezereon (daphne m,) ^ breathes mild its early 
sweets ;' and the red dead-nettle (larmumparpuTeuni^ 
flowers under the shelter of southern hedges. ^ The 
sjiowdrop (galanihua nioaUsJ seems on the point of 
blowing. 

Ye simple tnowdrms ! firstliags of the Tear ! 

Fairest of flowers ! sweet harbio^ers of spring ! 

How meekly do you hang your silv'ry heads I 

Like maidens coyly stealing from the view I 

The common creeping crowfoot (rarmncuJus repens) 
is now in flower ; and the crocus^ if the weather be 
mild^ appears above ground. Ivy casts its leaves ; 
the catkin^ or male blossom of the hazel (coryhis 
avelkmaj, unfolds ; the flowers of the holly (%lex aqui^ 
folium) begin to open ; and the leaves of the honey- 
suckle fhmcerOiOerklymmumJ are quite out. To- 
wards the end of January, the daisy (1)ellis perennisj 
IS in full bloom. In naming this pretty flower, we 
* willingly quote the beautiful lines of a sweety but 
neglected, poet : — 

Her ' divine skill taught me this, 

That from every thin^ I saw 

I could some instruction draw. 

And raise pleasure to the height 

Through the meanest object's sight 

By the murmur of a spnng^ 

Or the least bough's rustelling ; 

By a Daisy, whose leaves spread, 

Shut when Titan goes to bed ; 

Or a shady bush or tree ; 

She could more infuse in me 

Than all Nature's beauties can 

In some other wiser man. o. witxi£& \ 

The china rose frosa chinensis and rosa semperflot 
rensjy till lately unknown to us, and at first consider- 
ed only as a greenhouse plant, is now seen in blow 

X TTia n^QSe 

* See Mr. Wordsworth's Poems, 8to, 2 vols. 1815, for several 
poems on the Daisy, 
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ID the opep air^ even in the month of December, 
often with its Jed buds mossed with frost. The 
wallflower fcheiranikusj , periwinkle (binoa, nugor if 
mnorj, and heart's-ease (viola tricohrj, are still in 
blow. 

The golden saxifrage, called also golden moss, and 
stonecrop (IckryscpleniumJ , in the absence of other 
flowers^ affords its little aid to give life and beauty to 
the garden. The bramble (ruhas fiuticGSUsJ still re- 
tains its leaves, and gives a thin scattering of green in 
the otherwise leafless hedges ; while the lorries of the 
hawthorn, the wild rose, and the spindle-tree, afford 
their brilliant touches of red. The twigs of the red 
dogwood, too, . give a richness amid the general 
brown of the other shrubs. 

In this month, the farmer carries out mantire to 
bis fields, and repairs quickset hedges ; taking advan- 
tage of the dry and hard ground, during frost. The 
bam resounds with the flail, barley being now 
threshed for malting. He lops forest-trees, and cuts 
timber for winter use. About the end of the months 
in dry weather, peas and beans are sown, and vetches 
for seed or fodder. Hogs are killed for bacon,- and 
beef and hams are smoked. 

Hunting and shooting are among the favourite 
amusements of this season. Skating, also^ is much 
practised by young persons. 

Though the cheerful scenes of a great city, its 
glittering shops, ' passing thousands,' and countless 
attractions of every kind, draw many from the coun- 
try at this season, there are even novo ^ rural sights and 
rural sounds,' which have much to * charm the eye, 
the ear to please,' particularly when 

the Sun extends his cheering beam, 
And all the landscape casts a golden gleam : 
Clear is the sky, and calm and soft the air, 
And through thin mist each object looks more fair. . . . 

Then, where the villa rears its sheltering grove, 
Alpng the southern lawn/tis sweet to rove : 
There dark gireen pines, bebuid, their boughs extend, 
And bright spruce firs like pyramids ascend, 
C2 
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And round their tops, in many a pendent row. 
Their scaly cones of shining auburn show ; 
There the broad cedar's level branches spread, 
And the tall cypress lifts its spiry head ; 
"Wfth alateruus ilex interweaves. 
And laurels mix their glossy oVal leaves; 
And gilded holly crimson fruit displays. 
And white viburnum * o'er the border strays. 

Where these from storms the spacious greenhouse screco^^ 
Ev*u now the eye beholds a flowery scene; 
There crystal sashes ward th' injurious cold, 
And rows of benches fair exotics hold ; 
Rich plantS;, that Afric's sunny cape supplies, 
Or o'er the isles of either India rise. 

While striped geranium shows its tufts of red. 
And verdant myrtles grateful fragrance shed ; 
A moment stay to mark the vivid bloom, 
A moment stay to catch the high perfume. 

jonjr SCOTT, 



SOME etymologists derive Febniary from Februa, 
an epithet given to Juno^ as the goddess of purifica- 
tion ; while others attribute the origin of the name to 
FebruGi a feast held by the Romans in this month, in 
behalf of the manes of the deceased. The Saxons 
named February sprout kele, on account of the sprouts 
of the cole- wort which began to appear in this month • 

iSUmarlialile Ba^s;, 

2. — SEFfUAGESIMA SUNDAY. 

When the words Septuagesima, Sexagesima^ and 
Quinquagesima (seventieth, sixtieth^ and fiftieth)^ 
were first applied to denote these three Sundays, the 
season of Lent had generally been extended to>a fast 

* That well-known beautiful flowering eyergreen, commpnljr 
called LaurustinuB, 
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of six weeks, that is, thirty-six days, not reckoning 
tbe Sundays, which were always celebrated as fes- 
tivals. 

2. — PURIFICATION OF THE BLBSSED VIRGIN MARY. 

This festival is of high antiquity, and the antient 
Christians observed it by using a great number of 
lights ; in remembrance, as it is supposed, of out 
blessed Saviour's being declared by Simeon, to be * a 
light to lighten the Gentiles :' hence the name of 
Candlemas-day. 

3. — SAINT BLASE. 

He was Bishop of Sebaste, in Armenia, and suf- 
fered martyrdom in 316, under the persecution of Li- 
cinius. Blase is the principal patron of Ragusa, and 
also of the woolcombers, who still keep a solemn 
guild at Norwich, in memory of their tutelar saint. 

5. — SAINT AGATHA. 

Saint Agatha suffered martyrdom under Decius, iii 
the year 251. She was honourably descended, and 
very beautiful. Her personal charms soon attracted 
tiie notice of Quintianus, prator or governor of the 
province ; who, being unable to accomplish his base 
designs, ordered her to be scourged, and then impri- 
soned, for not worshipping the Pagan deities. After 
which, still persisting in the faith, she was put to the 
rack^ burnt with hot irons, and had her breasts cut off. 

f6. 1685. JAMES II BEGAN TO REIGN. 

^ In- many respects it must be owned that he was a 
tirtuous man, as well as a good monarch. He was 
frugal of the public money ; he encouraged com- 
inerce with great attention ; he applied himself 
to naval affairs with success ; he supported the fleet, 
as the glory and protection of England. He was also! 
zealous for the honour of his country ; he was capa-^ 
ble of supporting its interests with a degree of dignity; 
in the scale of Europe. In his private life he was al-J 
most irreproachable ; he was an indulgent parent, a 
tender husband, a generous and steady friend ; in his 
^portment he was affable, though stately : he be-* 
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Stowed favours with peculiar grace ; he prevented so^ 
licitatton by the suddenness of his disposal of places tj 
though scarce any prince was ever so generally de— , 
serted, few ever had so many private friends ; those 
who injured him most were the first to implore his 
forgiveness, and, even after they had raised another, 
prince to the throne, they respected his person, and 
were anxious for his saiety. To these virtues he 
added a steadiness of counsels, a perseverance in his 
plans, and courage in his enterprises. He was Jio*. 
nourable and fair m all his dealings ; he was unjust 
to men in their principles, but never with regard to 
their property. Though few monarchs ever offended 
a people more, he yielded to none in his love of his., 
subjects ; he even affirmed, that he quitted England^ 
to prevent the horrors of a civil war, as much as froni. 
fear of a restraint upon his person from the Prince oF 
Orange. His great virtue was a strict adheretice to 
facts and truth in all he wrote and said, though some 
parts of his conduct had rendered his sincerity in his^ 
political professions suspected by his enemies.-— ikfac*^ 
pherson* 

*8. 1587.— MARY QUBSN OF SCOTS BEHEADED. 

This beautiful, accomplished, interesting, and un- 
fortunate woman, after oeing ranked among the most 
abandoned of her sex for nearly two centuries, owing, 
to the envy and malice of her rival cousin and sister. 
Queen Elizabeth, has at length found champions in 
Mr.Goodall, Mr. Ty tier, and Mr. Whitaker, whohav^ 
vindicated her character, and shown, that, if, in some 
respects, she was imprudent, — yet that she is more to 
be pitied than censured, and more pure than her ca-^ 
lumniators, — and that one of her greatest errors was, 
confiding in her who was seeking her life. 

On Tuesday the 7th of February, the earis of 
Shrewsbury and Kent arrived at Fotheringay, and, de- 
manding access to the queen, read in her presence ^he 
y^arrant for execution, and required her to prepare 
to die next mornbg. Mary heard them to the end^ 
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without emotion, and crossing herself in the name of 
the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost^ 
' That soui,^ said she, ^ is not worthy of the joys of 
heaven, which repines because the body must endure 
the stroke of the executioner ; and though I did not 
expect that the (jpeen of England would set the first 
example of violating the sacred person of a sovereign 
prince, I willingly submit to that which Providence 
has decreed to be my lot ;' and laying her hand on a 
Bible, which happened to be near her, she solemnly 
protested that she was innocent of that conspiracy 
which Babington had carried on against Elizabeth's 
life. She then mentioned the requests contained in 
her letter to Elizabeth, but obtained no satisfactory 
answer. She entreated, with particular earnestness, 
that now, in her last moments, her almoner might be 
suffered to attend her, and that she might enjoy the 
consolation of those pious institutions prescribed by 
her religion. Even this favour, which is usually 
granted to the vilest criminal, ;was absolutely denied. 
Her attendants, during this conversation, were 
bathed in tears, and, though overawed by the presence 
of the two earls, with difficulty suppressed their an-: 
guish ; " but no sooner did Kent and Shrewsbury 
withdraw, than they ran to their mistress, and burst 
out into the most passionate expressions of tenderness 
and sorrow. Mary, however, not only retained per-* 
feet composure of mind, but endeavoured to moderate 
their excessive grief 5 and falling on her knees, with 
all her domestics around her, she thanked heaven 
that her sufferings were now so near an end, and 
prayed that she might be enabled to endure what stiK 
remained with decency and with fortitude. The 
greater part of the evening she employed in settling 
her worldly affairs. She wrote her testament with her 
own hand. Her money, her jewels, and her clothesy 
she distributed among her servants, according to their 
rank or merit. She wrote a short letter to the King 
of France^ and another jto the Duke of Guise^ full o£ 
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tender but magnanimous sentiments^ and recom- 
mended her soul to their prayers, and her afflicted ser- 
vants to their protection. At supper she ate tempe- 
rately, as usual, and conversed not only with ease, put 
with cheerfulness 5 she drank to every one of her ser- 
vants, and asked their forgiveness, if ever she had 
failed in any part of her duty towards them. At her> 
wonted time she went to bed, and slept calmly a fe^^ 
hours. Early in the morning she retired into her 
closet, and employed a considerable time in devotion « 
At eight o'clock the high sheriff and his officers en- 
tered her chamber, and found her still kneeling at the 
aUar. She immediately started up, and with a majes- 
tic mien, and a countenance undismayed, and even 
cheerful, advanced towards the place of execution^ 
leaning on two of Paulet's attendants. She was. 
dressed in a mourning habit, but with an elegaace 
and splendour which she had long laid aside, except, 
on a few festival days. An agnus dei hung by 
a pomander chain at her neck; her beads at her 
^rdle; and in her hand she carried a crucifix of 
ivory. At the foot of the stairs the two earb^ 
attended by several gentlemen from the neighbouring 
counties, received her; and there Sir Andrew Mel* 
Yil, the master of her household, who had heetK 
secluded for some weeks from her presence, was per- 
mitted to take his last farewel. At the sight of a 
mistress whom he tenderly loved, in such a situation^ 
he melted into tears ; and as he was bewailing her, 
condition, and complaining of his own hard fate, ia 
being appointed to carry the account of such a mourn* 
fill event into Scotland, Mary replied, * Weep not, 
^od Melvil ; there is at present great cause for rejoic- 
ing. Thou shalt this day see ^lary Stewart delivered 
from all her cares, and such an end put to her tedious 
sufferings as she has long expected . Bear witness that . 
I die constant in my rengion ; firm in my fidelity to- 
wards Scotland ; and unchanged in my affection to 
France. Commend me to my son, T^\ him I havQf, 
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done nothing injurious to his kingdom, to his honour, 
-or to his rights ; and God forgive all those who have 
thirsted, without cause, for my blood/ 

^With much difficulty, and after many entreaties, 
she prevailed on the two earls to allow Melvil, toge^ 
ther with three of her men-servants and two of her 
2xiaids, to attend her to the scaffold. It was erected 
in tbe same hall where she had been tried, raised a litr 
tie above the floor, and covered, as well as the chair, 
the cushion, and block, with black cloth. Mary 
XDOunted the steps with alacrity, beheld all this appa* 
ratus of death with an unaltered countenance, and, 
signing herself with the cross, she sat down in the chair. 
Beale read the warrant for execution with a loud 
voice, to which she listened with a careless air, and 
like one occupied in other thoughts. Then the Dean 
of Peterborough began a devout discourse, suitable td 
her present condition, and offered up prayers to hea^ 
ven in her behalf ; but she declared that she could 
not in conscience hearken to the one, nor join with the 
other, and, falling on her knees, repeated a Latin 
prayer. When the dean had finished his devotions, 
she, with an audible voice, and in the English tongue, 
recommended unto God tbe afflicted state of the 
church, and prayed for prosperity to her son, and for 
a long life and peaceable reign to Elizabeth. She de- 
clared that she hoped for mercy only through the 
death of Christ, at .the foot of whose image she now 
willingljr shed her blood ; and, lifting up and kissing 
the crucifix, she thus addressed it : * As thy arms, O 
Jesus, were extended on tbe cross ; so with the out- 
stretched arms of thy mercy receive me^, and forgive 
my sins !' ■ 

She then prepared for the block,, by taking off her 
veil and upper garments ; and one of the executioners 
rudely endeavouring to assist, she gently checked him, 
and ss^id, with a smile, that she had not been accus- 
tomed to undress before so many spectators, nor to be 
served by such valets. With caJm but undaunted 
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fortitude she laid her neck on the block ; and whil^ 
one executioner held her hands, the other, at the se— 
cond stroke, cut off her head, which, falling out of its 
attire, discovered her hair aJready grown quite grey 
with cares and sorrows. The executioner held it up 
'Still streaming with blood, and the dean crying out» 
^ So perish all Queen Elizabeth's enemies^' the Earl of 
Kent alone answered. Amen. The rest of the spec- 
tators continued silent, and drowned in tears ; being 
incapable at that moment of any other sentiments but 
those of pity or admiration.— -lio6^<«on. 

9. — SEXAGESIMA SUNDAY. — See S£PTUA6BSIMA, 

p. 30. 

*9. 1555. — BISHOP HOOPER BURNT. 

This venerable man, one of the first victims of the 
^ bloody Mary,' was sent under the guard of a troop a£ 
horse towards Gloucester, where it- was determined 
that he should be burnt in the midst of his affectionate 
and sorrowful flock. Being led to the stake, he was 
not suffered to speak to the weeping crowds and was 
there used in the most barbarous manner; for the 
fire being made of green wood, his lower limbs were 
slowly consumed, while his vitals were unaffected, 
and he underwent the most dreadful torments- for 
above three quarters of an hour. He bore them, 
however, with admirable patience and fortitude, and 
the last words which he was able to utter were, 
f J-ord Jesus, receive my spirit !' 

*11. 1763. — SHENSTONE DIED. 

Children coming from SchooU 
But now Ban Pbcebus gains the middle sky. 
And Liberty unbars her prison-door. 
And like a rusbing torrent out tbey fly, 
And new the grassy cirque had covered o'er 
With boisterous revel-rout and wild uproar; 
A thousand ways in wanton rings tbey run, 
Heav'n shield their short-lived pastimes, I implore ! 
For well may freedom, erst so dearly won, 
Appear to British elf more gladsome than the sun. 
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Sojoy, poor imps ! enjoy thy sportive trade. 
And chase gay flies, and call the fairest flowers. 
For when my bones in grass-green sods are laid, 
for never may ye taste more, careless hours 
In knightly castles or in ladies bowers. 
O vain to seek delight in earthly thing ! 
But most in courts, where proud Ambition towers ; 
Deluded wight ! who weens fair peace can spring 
Beneath the pompous dome of kesar or of kmg. 

See in each sprite some various bent appear ! 
These rudely carol, most incondite lay ; 
Those sauntering on the green, with jocund le^l- 
Salute the stranger passing on his way ; 
Some bttilden fragile tenements of clay, 
Some to the standing lake their courses, bend. 
With pebbles smooth a^ duck and drake to play ; 
Thilk to the huckster's savoury cottage tend, 
. In pastry kings and queens th' allotted mite to spetid. 

Here, as each season yields a different store, 

£ach season's stores in order ranged been. 

Apples with cabbage-net y-covered o'er. 

Galling full sore th' unmoneyed wight, are seem. 

And gooseberry y clad in livery red or green ; 

And here of lovely dye the Catherine pear, 

Fine pear! as lovely for thy juice I ween ; 

O may no wight e'er penny less come there, 

Lest, smit with ardent love, he pine with hopeless care 

See ! cherries here, ere cherries yet abound. 
With thread so white in tempting posies tied, 
Scatterifig like blooming maid their glances round. 
With pampered look draw little eyes aside. 
And must be bought, though penury betide ; 
The plum all azure, and the nut all brown. 
And here, each season, do those cakes abide 
Whose honoured names th' inventive city own, 
Kendering through Britain's isle Salopia's praises known . 

The Schoolmistress. 

*12. 1554, — LADY JANB GREY AND HBR 
HUSBAND BEHEADED. 

It had been intended to execute the Lady Jane and 
Lord Guilford together on the same scaffold, at 
Tower-hill ; but the council, dreading the compas-« 
sion of the people for their youtb^ beauty, innocence;^ 

D 
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and noble birth^ chan^d thjsi^ ocders, aad gave direc- 
tions that she should be beheaded within the verge of 
the Tower. She saw her husband led to execution^ 
and having given him from the window soipe token 
of her remembinance, she waited with tcranqqillity till 
her own appointed hour should bring her to a like fate. 
She even saw his headless body carried back in a cart ; 
and found herself more confirmed by the reports^ 
which she heard oE the constancy of his end^ than 
shaken by so tender and melancholy a spectacle. Sir 
John Gage, constable of the Tower, when he led her 
to execution, desired her to bestow qn him^soqiie small 
present, which he might keep as a perpetual memorial 
of her. She gave him her table-book, in' which she 
had just written three sentences, on seeing her hus* 
band's dead body ; one in Greek, another in Latin^ 
and a third in English. The purport of them was, 
^ that human justice was against his body, but the 
Divine Mercy would be favourgtble to his soul : and 
that if her fault deserved punishment, her youth, at 
least, and her imprudence, were worthy of excuse ; 
and that God and posterity, she trusted, would, show 
her favou?*/ — Hurne, 

Lady Jane Gtey, before she was twelve years old, 
was mistress of eight languages. She wrote and 
spoke the English tongue with eleganpe and accuracy. 
French, Italian, Latin, and even Greek, she possessed 
to a perfection as if they were native to her, and she 
had made some progress in Hebrew, Chaldec, and 
Arabic. Yet she did'npt, like some learned 4adies I 
have heard of, in pursuit of these extraordinary ac- 
quisitions, fall into any neglect of those more useful 
and ornamental arts, which are peculiarly to be desired 
in the female sex. The delicacy of her taste displayed 
itself in the variety of her needle-wprks, and even ia 
the beauty and regularity of her handtwriting. She 
played admirably upon various instruments of musicj 
and accompanied them with a voice peculiarly 3weet» 

It was in the summer 15^0, when she was exactly 
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thiiteeft years of age^ that she received a vidit at 
Bifoadgate ftam R6ger Ascham, schooltfiaster to the' 
prificess tlizabcth. He had beconife acquaiht^ with 
h€T iti thfe cotitt of King EdwaVd VI, and had been 
i&^ttal^ 'dtrtick %ith the gfeatrtieas'^ her attaSnitfientfi^ 
and tb^ sweetness of her "character. 

WTitti he arrived he ftycitid that the MArmiig and 
Marchioness of Dorset^ with all their attendants of 

Jither sex, were gone a hunting in the nark. Lady 
ane however was in her apartment, and when Mr. 
Ascham was introduced, he found her busy, reading 
the Phaedpn of Wato in the original Greek. Asto- 
nisl^ a\ What hfe saw, after the first compHnients, 
tht venerabfe instructor asked her, why she lost such 
l^^ime as thiet^ mt^sft needs be in the park ? At which 
smiKn^, 4he answered, * I wisste all thehr sport in the 
park is but a shadow to^ that pleasure that I find 
in Plato. Alas, good folk, they never felt what true 
pleasure meant !' Hits naturally leadinj? him to in- 
quire how a lady of her age had attained to this deep 
knowledge of pleasure, and what had allured her to it, 
she made the following reply : ^ I will tell you, and 
tdl you a troth, which perchance ye will marvel at. 
One of the greatest benefits that ever*God gave me, 
is that he sent me so sharp and severe parents, and so 
gentle a schoolmaster. For, when I am in presence 
either of father or mother, whether I speak, keep 
silence, sit, staud> or go, eat, drink, be merry, or sad, 
be sewing, playing, dancings or doing any thing else, 
I must do ii as it were in such weight, measure, ^nd 
number, even so perfectly as God made the worid ; 
or else I am so shar^M;^ taunted, so cruelly threatened, 
yea presently sometimes with pinches, nips, and bobs, 
and other ^ays J^hich I will not name, for the ho- 
nour I bear thein), so without measure misordered, 
that I think myself in Hell, till the time come that I 
must go tp Mr. Aylmer, [one of Lady Jane's precep- 
tors, aftervscards Bishop of London,] who teacheth me 
so gently, so {rfeasantly^ with Buth fair alltirements to 
learning, that I think all the tiflafe nothing whiles I am 
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with him. And, when I am called from him, I fall 
on weeping, because whatsoever I ,do else but learn- 
ing, is full of grief, trouble, fear, and wholly mislik— 
ing unto me. And thus my book hath been so mucli 
my pleasure, and bringeth daily to me more pleasure 
and more, that in respect of it all other pleasures in 
very deed be but trifles and very troubles unto me/ — • 
Marcliffe. 

*12. lyeS.-^FBANCIS II, £MPSR0R OF AUSTRIA^ 
BORN. 

14.' — SAINT VALENTINE. 

Valentine was an antient presbyter of the church 's 
he suffered martyrdom in the persecution under Clau- 
dius II, at Rome ; being beaten with clubs, and theii 
beheaded, in the Via Flaminia, about the year 270. 

The day Saint Valentine^ 
When maids are brisk, and at the break of daj 
Start up and turn their pillows, curious all 
' To know what happy swain the fates provide 
A mate for life. Then follows thick discharge 
Of true-love knots and sonnets nicely penned, 
But to the learned critic's eye no verse, 
But prose distracted. bvbpis. 



Valentine's Dat. 
The tuneful" choir in amorous strains 

Accost their feathered loves; 
While each fond mate, with eijual pains, 

The tender suit approves. 

With cheerful hop from spray to spray 

Thej sport along the meads ; 
In social bliss together stray, 

Where love or fancy leads. 

Through Spring's gay scenes each happy pair 

Their fluttering joys pursue ; 
Its various charms and produce share, 

For ever kiud and true. 

Their sprightly notes from every shade 

Their mutual loves proclaim; 
Till Winter's chilling blasts invade. 

And damp th' enlivening flame. 
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Then all Uie jocund 9oeiit d«clM8, 
, ^Nor wopds nor meadf delight ; 
Hie drooping tribe iti secret pines, 
And motirnft tli' unwelcoiii^ sight. 

Go, blissful warblers ! timely wise, 

Tb* instructive moral tell ; 
Kor tlfoo their meaning lays despise, 

lilycbanniBg Anaabelle! - ja«o» 

16.-^0U1KQUA6B5IMA SUNUAT. — See SBPrtTAGS* 
SIMA^ p. 30. 

I8.-^SBROVB TUMBDAT. 

Tbis day is also called ' Pastern's Een* and Pancake 
Tuesday. Shrove is the preterite of shrive^ an anti- 
quated word) which signifies to hear or make confes- 
sion. On this day it was usual for the people to con- 
fesSj that they might be the better prepared for the 
observation of the ensuing season of penitence^ and 
for receiving the sacrament at Easter. It was after- 
wards converted into a day of idle sports and amuse- 
ments ; and within these few years, in many parts of 
England, its anniversary was distinguished by riot and 
drunkenness, by bull-baiting, cock'figljfingi and such 
other diversions as were calculated to promote cru- 
elty and inhumanity. The Popish Camwal corn- 
mences from Twelfth-day, and holds till Lent. See 
T. T. for 1815, p. 48. 

**18^ 1546. — LUTHBK BIB1>. 
19. — ^ASH W£DNSSDAT. 

Leift i« not of apostolic institution, lior ^a9 it 
known in the earlier ages of the Christiani churchy 
This day was formerly called Caput J^unii, the head 
of the fast, and Dies Cinerum, or Ash Wednesday. 
The latter appellation is derived from the discipline 
of the antient church, in regard to penitents, who, 
on the first day of Lent, had ashes thrown upon them^ 
and their heads covered with sackcloth. 
D2 
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24,— SAINT MATTHIAS. 

Matthias was, probably, one of the seventy disci- 
ples, and was a constant attendant upon our Lord^ 
from the time of his baptism by St. John until his 
ascension. He was afterwards, near the river Asparus^ 
murdered by some barbarians. The gospel and tradi- 
tions published under his name are considered spurious. 

*25. 1723. — SIR CHRISTOPHER WRBN DIED.' 

The churches, the royal courts, the stately halls^ 
magazines, palaces, and other public structures de- 
signed by Sir ChristojAer Wren, are proud trophies 
of his unparalleled genius, and lasting monuments of 
British talent. If the whole art of building were 
lost, it might be again recovered in the cathedral of 
St. Paul, and in that grand historical pillar the Afo- 
nument. These would alone have eternized his me- 
mory ; but when we superadd Greenwich Hospital, 
Chelsea Hospital^ ihe theatre at Oxford, Trinity CbZ- 
lege Library^ and Emanuel College^ Cambridge — the 
churches of St, Stephen in Wdlbrooky St. Mdry-le^ 
howy . and fifty-two others in London — while we 
contemplate these, and many other public edifices 
erected or repaired under his direction, we are at a loss 
which most to admire — the fertile ingenuity or the 
persevering industry of the artist. ^ Lector, si mowu- 
.mentum requiris^^-'Circumspice/ 

26.«-*£MBBR WEEK. 

The Ember days are the Wednesday, Friday, and 
Saturday after the first Sunday in Lent, and after the 
13th of December. It is enjoined by a canon of the 
church, ^ that deacons and ministers be ordained, or 
made, but only on the Sundays immediately following 
these Ember feasts.' — Nelson. 

*26. 1802.— DR. GEDDES DlBD. 
Macaronic Verses. 

All in a toord, qui se oppresses most heavily credunC 
Legibus injusU9; tut^oatHinxs atque profaniy; 
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While high-church homines in ease et Ittxury vivunt; 
£t placesks, post?LS, mercedes, munia^ graspB,nt I 
Hi cuncti keen were ; fari aut pugnare parati 
Frisca pro causa. oeddes^ 

^fiittonomtcal ^ttmxtntt& 

In FEBRUARY 1817. 

The Sun enters Pisces on the 18th^ at 38 m. past 
10 at night. On the 9th, at 3 in the morning. Mer- 
cury will be in his inferior conjunction ; and on the 
21st he will appear stationary. On the 10th, Saturn 
will be in conjunction with the star marked 2 in 
Aquarius, the star being 47' south. On the 18th, 
also, Venus will be in conjunction with the star e in 
K, the star being 19' north of the planet. Saturn 
will be in conjunction on the 15th, at 15 m. past 
1 in the afternoon. And Jupiter will be in qua- 
drature on the 28ih, at 1 in the afternoon. 

TABLE 

Of the Sun's Rising and Setting for every fifth 

Day of the Month. 

Saturday, Feb. 1, Sun rises 27 m. after 7. Sets 33 m. after 4 
Thursday, — 6, . . . 18 r .- 7 . 42 , . 4 
Tuesday, — 11, ... 9 . . 7 . 61 . 
Sunday, — 16, . . . . . 7 . . 
Friday, — 21, . . • 50 . . 6 . 10 , 
Wednesday,— 26, . . . 41 . . 6 . 19 . 

In order to find the true time by a good sun-dial, 
the numbers in the following Table must be added to 
the apparent time, as shewn by that instrument, for 
every 5th day of the month. 
TABLE. 

m. 8. 

February 1, to the time on the dial add 13 59 

6, . . ; 14 28 

11, 14 37 

16, 14 27 

21, 13 59 

26, , , 13 15 



4 

5 

5 
5 
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The following example will explain the ose of this 
Table to such of our readers as have not previously at- 
tended t6 the subject ; and for this purpose we insert 
it. — Ex. Suppose that, on the 16th of January, the 
time on a good sun-dial was observed to be 20 m. 
past 2 ; and it was required to find the inean or true 
time answering to that instant ; this is obtained by 
adding the equation of time for the given day to the 
time observed on the dial ; hence 2 h. 20 m. + 10 m. 
10s.=:2h. 30m. lOs.^ the time required.. 

If the given day is not one of those stated in the 
preceding Table, the quantity to be added to the ob- 
served time must be found by proportion. Thus^ 
take the difiFerence corresponding to the two days in 
the Table between which the given day falls, and 
also the first of these two days from that for which 
the time is required ; then say, as 5 is to this last 
difference, so is the first difference to a fourth num- 
ber ; which added to the number answering to the 
first of the days that was taken from the Tablcy gives 
the quantity to be added to the observed time. Sup- 
pose it were required to find the mean lime corre- 
sponding to 3 h. in the afternoon of the 24th of Jan. 
observed on a good ^un-dial ; then the difference 
of the numbers answering to the two nearest days in 
the Table (21 and 26) is 12 m. 5Ss.— H m. 44d.:±: 
Im. 14s., OT 74s.; and S4— «'21r:3; therefore, 
5 : 3 : : 74 s. : 44 s« ; which being aidd^d to the num- 
ber answering to the 2tst day, gives 11 m. 44 s.-f 
44s.r=l2m. 2Ss.> and consequently 3 h. 12 m* 
28s. is the mean time required* 

The Moon will be fuU at 15 m.^ past 2 on the morn- 
ing of the 2d'. She will enter her last quarter at 47m. 
past 7 on the evening of the Sth. There will be a 
new Moon on the l6th, at 19 m. after 4 in the 
morning; and her first quarter will commence at 
27 m. after 8 on the morning of the 24th. 

The Moon will pass the first meridian at a convo* 
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nient time for observation, on the following days of 
this month, viz. 

8th daj; at 11m. past 5 in the morning. 

9th ... 4 .. 6 

10th . . .59 . . 6 

25th . . .55 . . 6 in the evening. 

26th . . . 50 . . 7 ^ . . . . 

27th . . .47 . . 8 

28th ...45.. 9.,... 

The eclipses of Jupiter's first and second satellite 
for this month, as visible at Greenwich and its neigh- 
bourhood, will be 4S follow : 

IKMB&8I0NS. 
m. 8. 

1st Satellite, Feb. 13, . 48 57 past 5 in the morning. 
«d Satellite, — 19, . 36 46 past 3 

There will also be an eclipse of the third satellite 
on the 22d. The immersion will take place at I past 
3 in the morning, and the emersion at 40 m. past 
5, A,M. 

On the Obliquity vf the Ecliptic* 
The values assigned to the obliquity of the eclip- 
tic, by astronomers of different ages, are different ; 
and regularly. diminish, from the most distant periods 
at which observations have been recorded to the pre- 
sent time. Nor can these differences be entirely attri- 
buted either to the imperfection of instruments or ob- 
servations j for this cause would sometimes have given 
the results too great, and at others too little; and there 
is almost an infinity of chances to one that they should 
all agree in indicating this progressive diminution if 
it were not real. The theory of universal gravitation 
also completely confirms the same result. By this it 
is proved that the different attractions of the planetary 
bodies of which the solar system is comi)osed, ought 
necessarily to cause a change in this obliquity ; and 
according to the actual disposition of this system, the 
incUnation of the plane of the ecliptic to that of the 
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equator ought to diminish by a quantity nearly equal 
to fifty seconds in a century, or about half a second 
a year. M. Laplace has published, in the Connais^ 
sance des Terns, for 181 1,. a 'table of the observed 
obliquity at distant intervals, compared with the cal- 
culated obliquity for the same epochs 3 and of which 
the following is the substance : 



Bate oir the 
Observation. 



1100 

350 

250 

50 

173 
461 

S80 
1000 
1279 
1437 



BEFORE THE CHRISTIAN ERA. 

£xce«l er defect 
of the Oljserva- 
tion. 



OI»se^edObli 

qaity. 



23°.900553 
23 .822217 
23 .760828 
23 .760828 

SmCE THE 
23^692491 

23 .647878 
23 .667804 
23.594715 
23 .573889 
23 .534001 
23 .629996 



CaleulateA OV- 
liquity. 



23°.866l28 
23 .7^613 
23 .755275 

23 .734278 



+ 0*.034425 
+0 .053604 
+ .005553 
+0 .026550 



CHRISTIAN ERA. 



23^.704722 
23 .664735 
23 .638050 
23 .5S69S9 
23 .580567 
23 .539581 
23 .518053 



-^0° 
— 0. 
+0, 
+0, 
•— . 
— 0, 
+0. 



012231 
016415 
.029754 
,007776 
006678 
,005580 
011943 



The whole of these observations fully establish thfe 
successive diminution of the obliquity of the eclip- 
tic. Their near coincidence with the numbers de- 
duced from theory, from which they deviate some- 
times in excess and sometimes in defect, also show* 
that this diminution is occasioned solely by the at- 
traction of the planets (particularly of Venus and Ju- 
piter) upon each other, and upon the Earth. 

The practical method of ascertaining this diminu- 
tion is by comparing the positions of the sarfie stars, 
with respect to the ecliptic, at very distant epochs of 
time. This difference is the most remarkable in the 
stars near the summer and winter solstices. Those 
which were anticntly on the north of the ecliptic 
at the summer solstice^ are now reniov^d fartheT 
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firom its plane; and, on the contrary, those stars, 
which, according to the testimony of antient astro* 
nomers, were situated on the south of the ecliptic ia 
the Yicioity of the same solstice, have approached its 
plane, and some of them even passed to the north 
of it. Analogous changes have also taken place 
with reganl to those near the wintser solstice. All 
the stars have likewise participated in this, apparent 
motion ; but less in proportion as they are situ- 
ated nearer the line c^ the equinoxes, aoout which 
they appear to be revolving, as about an. axis. It is^ 
therefore, extremely nattiral to conclude, from these 
phenomena, that the plane of the ecliptic has really 
varied its position with respect to the heavens, ang 
produced, in a contrary direction, those appearances. 
which have been observed in the stars ; for to sup- 
pose that these jchanges ha<l really taken place in the 
positions of the stars, would be to attribute an. incon- 
ceivable agreement to these heavenly bodies. 

The young astronomer may find the obliquity of 
the ecliptic m the following manner: — ^Near the 
time of the summer solstice, observe the meridian 
altitude of the sun's centre for several days together, 
with the utmost care ; and from the greatest of these 
observed altitudes subtract the height of the equator, 
and the remaining arc will be the Sun's greatest de-> 
clination, which being an arc of a ^reat circle, and 
90^ from each of the equinoctial pomts, will also be 
the obliquity of the ecliptic. Or this obliquity may 
be found by observing the meridian altitude of^ the 
Sun's centre on the days of the summer and winter 
solstice ; and the difference of these altitudes will be 
the distance of th^ tropics, half of which measures 
the obliquity of the ecliptic* 

But the most important circumstance which 
theory proves is, that the diminution' of the ecliptic 
will not always be progressive. The time will arrive 
when- the quantity of this diminution will decrease, 
until it cease entirely, and the obliquity becooit 
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Stationary. After which, it will increase ; and the 
ecliptic will recede from the equator, in the same 
manner as it approached it ; these alternate states 
producing perpetual oscillations between fixed limits. 
These limits, however, have not yet been accurately 
determined ; , but, according to the constitution of the 
planetary system, their existence has been demon- 
strated, and they are confined within a narrow- 
compass. Hence it majr be safely affirmed, contrary 
to the opinion of the antients, that the ecliptic never 
did, nor ever will, coincide with the equator ; and 
this furnishes one among the numerous mstances in 
which the incomprehensible wisdom and goodness of 
Creative Power are displayed, in providmg for the 
stability of his works. 

Whiit has hitherto been observed relates only to the 
slow and secular diminution of the obliquity of the 
ecliptic. But this obliquity experiences other small 
oscillations, which cause it to deviate from its mean 
value in contrary senses ; or so as to be sometimes 
more than this value, and at others less than it. 
The most considerable of these oscillations is accom- 
plished in a period of about eighteen years ; that is, 
in that period, all that depends upon this inequality is 
compensated, and there remains only the general and 
constant effect of the progressive diminution. The 
law of these small oscillations has been derived, from 
observation, and theory has explained the cause. 
These oscillations are produced by the action of the 
Moon, and constitute part of the phenomena called 
nutation. There is also a small effect of the same 
kind produced by the Sun ; but its quantity is much 
less, and its period half a tropical year. 

We may take this opportunity of observing, that all 
the elements of the system of the world experience 
variations like the obliquity of the ecliptic, which are 
of two kinds ; the one, so slow in their progress, that 
they are only to be ascertained by comparing the an- 
tient observations with the modern. For this reason 
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they are called secular inequatities. The others ^e more 
rapid in their march^ and return to the $amt state, 
after small intervals of time; and astronomersihave 
already observed several of their revolutions. These 
are called periodic inequalities^ in order to. distin- 
guish them from the preceding, which, though they 
are periodic, are comprised within limits incompara- 
bly more extensive'. 



* For the sake of such of our astronomical readers as maj 
wish to see the metliod of calculating these two kinds of ine- 
Gualities, we shall here insert the following formuls, reduced 
irom the Mecanique CeUite, torn, iii, page 158. The year 1750 
was rendered celebrated by the labours of LAcailley and has, 
on that account^ become the origin of almost all astronomical 
' determinations. The mean obliijuity of the ecliptic, or that 
corrected for all the small periodic oscillations, was then 
23^47308. Let V denote the value of this obliquity, at any 
number t of Julian years from that epoch ; it being negative . 
before and positive after that time. Then the tecular inequality 
will be expressed by this formulae, viz. 

V=223O.47308— 00.929736 sin t 32'M 1575— 00.661788 siu* i 
6".97323. 

As ^=0, at the commencement of the period, or at 1750, ail 
the terms of this formula vanish except tne first, which conse- 
quently gives the obliquity for that epoch. When t is negattvj^, 
they all become positive, which shows that the obliquity increases 
as we ascend from that time ; and when t is positive, all the 
tenns except the first are negative, which evidently shows the 
diminution. Making t equal to unity at an^ time, and the exr 
pression for V will give the annual variation in the mean obli- 
quity at that period. 

In order to calculate the periodic ineqttaUtiet, let Vbe tlM 
value of the obliquity at the commencement of any year, and 
D the actual diminution for that year ; V and D being calculated 
by the preceding formula. Then, after any number of days 
n has elapsed, the apparent obliquity £ will be 

E_V— ^^+0".43452cos2L+9".63199cos N. 
3o5.25 

where L is the longitude of the Sun, and N. th^longitude of the 
Moon's iuceftding node, or the point where her orbit cuts the 
edipticj^ as she ascends above this plane towards the north, 

E 
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V^ ilatttraltsif Btat^. 

The green moss shines with icy glare ; 
The long grass hends its spear-hke form ; 
And lovely is the silvery scene 

When faint the sunbeams smile. 
Reflection too mav love the hour. 
When Nature, hid in Winter's erave^ 
No more expands the bursting bud^ 

Or bids the flowret bloom. 
For Nature soon in Spring's best charms 
Shall rise revived from Winter's grave, 
Again expand the bursting bud, 

And bid the flowret bloom. 

SOUTHEY. 

In Febniary, the weather in England is usually 
variable^ but most inclined to frost and snow. The 
thermometjer is often down below the freezing point, 
but is generally found at noon between 36^ and 46** 5 
towards the end of the month it sometimes rises to 
50^, or even 52® or 54*^. The severe weather gene- 
rally breaks up with a sudden thaw^ accompanied by 
wind and rain ; torrents of water pour from the hills, 
and the snow is completely dissolved. Rivers swell 
and inundate the surrounding country, often carrying 
away bridges^ cattle, mills, gates, &c., and causing 
great injury to the farmer. But so variable is the 
weather in this month, that frequently * frost a^ain 
usurps the year.* 

In the course of this month all nature begins, as it 
were, to prepare for its revivification. God, as the 
Psalmist expresses it, ' renews the face of the earth ;* 
and animate and inanimate nature seem to vie with 
each other in opening the way to spring. About the 
4th or 5th, the woodlark ("aUmdaarboreaJ, one of our 
earliest and sweetest songsters, renews his note*; .a 

To the WOODLABK. 

■ Is it the voice of Winter that I hear 

Hoarse murmuring in the late umbrageous wood ? 
Ah I see the blasted products of the year 
Are o'er my path in wild profusion strewed. 
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week after, rooks begin to pair, and geese (anas 
amserj to lay ; the thrush sings ; the yellow-hammer 
is also heard. The chaffinch sin^s ; the green wood* 
pecker (picus viridis) makes a loud noise ; and the 
redbreast continues to warble. 

A suppliant to your window comes^ 
Who trusts your faith, and fears no guile ; 

He claims admittance for your crumbs^ 
And reads bis passport in your smile. 

For cold and cheerless is the day. 
And he bas sought the hedges round ; 

No berry hangs upon the spray. 

Nor worm nor ant-egg can be found. 

Secure bis suit will be prefierred. 

No fears his slender feet deter; 
For sacred is the household bird 

That wears the scarlet stomacher. 

CHARLOTTE SMITH. 

Turkey-cocks strut and gobble. Partridges (tetrao 
j>€rdiixi} begin^to pair; the house pigeon has young; 
field crickets open their holes; missel thrushes 
couple; and wood owls boot:—- gnats play about^ 
and insects swarm under sunny hedges ; frogs frana 
temporariaj croak^ and the stone curlew (btis csdicne" 
musj clamours. By the latter end of this months the 
raven (cowus coraxj has generally laid its eggs^ and 
begun to sit. Mples* (tmpa europ^eusj commence 
their subterraneous operations. — (See T. T. for 1814, 
p. 49.) 

Adieu» tben^ loveliest nunstrel of the glade ! 

And farewel all thy melody of song. 
Which lately, till th' approach of evening's shade, 

Wouidst thou with all thy tuneful art prolong. 
Keen penury pursues thy languid wings, 

Th^ desoMte existence to destro]^ ; 
And silent as the Muse's golden strings, 

Late waked to rapture by their darling boy ', 
(Cold may I find thee on the frost-nif>pea green, 

While tortured I revolve his agonizing scene] 

oaAM^ 
> CHatterton. 
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The flowers of the crocus (crocus vemusj appear^ 
before their leaves are grown to their full length ; th^ 
barren strawberry (fragraria steritisj; the laurustinus 
(viburnum tinusj; and the yew-tree (laasus baccataj^ 
are in flower. The elder-tree (sambucus nigraj be- 
gins to put forth its flower buds^ and the catkins of 
the hazel are very conspicuous in the hedges. Th« 
gooseberry bush (Hbes grossulariqj and the red cur- 
rant fribes rvbmmj show their young leaves about 
the end of the month. 

Many plants appear above ground in Februar^^ but 
few flowers^ except the snowdrop^ are to be found* 
This ^ icicle changed into a flower' is sometimes fully 
opened from the beginning of the month. 

Now to the wonted church or abbey lone, 
In hoarj ruin nodding o'er the wood. 
The cloister-loving dtup, returning, breaks 
With clamour harsh the still relieious scene : 
The household doroe again her tadc resumes; 
Fruitful and patient (Ter her snowj eggs 
Silent she sits, or steals abroad to peck 
The hasty meal, then quick returns to brood 
In careful duty, till her partner comes 
Exacts with her to share the mutual task : 
Te heedleufimaUs / whom the gadding joys 
Of midnight revels, soul-distracting, call 
From the endearments of domestic care, 
Your honourable pride, observe, with shame. 
How nature thus instructing chides neglect. 
With sweeping tail, and glossy-swelling breast, 
The pawter struts in amorous fervour proud ; 
With scarlet e^^e, and tremblingly alive, 
The JhntaU Quivering shakes his silver plumes; 
In dizzy height the tumbler sportive rolls; 
.The pathless air direct the carrier cleaves 
With rapid flight, and scorns the world behind, 
While from his prison freed, unerring he 
O'er hill, o'er dale, pursues bis certain track. 

BISIAKB. 

The few fine days towards the latter end of this 
month cannot be more agreeably employed than by 
cultivating our knowledge of Nature^ even in her 
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minutest works, in the open air. Sir John Hill ^ 
thus describes the interesting results of a morning 
walk at this season of the year. ' The birds that 
had been silent for five whole months, now perched 
on the naked branches of the trees, looked up with a 
kind of joyful adoration to their enlivening deity, and 
began to plume themselves in his presence, and try 
their unaccustomed throats in songs of praise to him : 
the very boughs on which they stood seemed to dis- 
claim their late dead, withered state 3 and, swelling 
out in ten thousand buds, promised soon to meet his 
radiance with a more cheenul aspect : the little lambs 
that had hitherto, since their very birth, known no 
enjoyment beyond the supplying the calls of nature 
from the cold wet herbage, now seemed to feel new 
motions in their blood, and new ideas with them, 
and, by a thousand antic friskings, joined in the 
general joy. 

' I was contemplating all this from the side of the 
basin, and had afterwards occasionally turned my eye 
upon the liquid plane, and viewed, through it, the 
various things it covered : it was somewhat long 
before this thicker, colder medium transmitted the 
influence that had invigorated the inhabitants of 
the air ; but by degrees the soul of nature, the Pro- 
methean universal fire, made its way through this 
obstacle. 

* It was with infinite satisfaction that I traced the 
gradation of this pleasing effect : I cast my eye upon 
the shallow part of the basin, where the fluid was 
most influenced ; the sun darted his glowing beams 
uninterrupted on this spot, and soon began to triumph 
in the success of his influence. The smooth* surface 
of the bottom began to elate itself in bubbles, and 
quickly after to send up parts of its green coat, with 
every rising bladder of detached air. These were 
-■' — '■- ' ' - .- - -- . ■> -. 

■ Inspector; No. y, sud io Drake's m«aaer^ vol. u, p. 26. 
C 2 
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continued in long filaments to the surface^ where the 
bubble that had raised them burst its watery shelly 
and mingled in the common expanse^ the fibre 
which had marked its course remaining, and, witli 
its congenial attendants, forming what the blind 
naturalist shall investigate as a plants and trace in it 
imaginary organs. 

'The real plants, expanded flat upon the level sur* 
face, now began to rear their rough leaves, and their 
numbed branches ; they rose to meet the cause of 
their new life at the surface, and to kindle into genial 
warmth to propagate their species. 

* The surfacte of the dusky floor, now naked, ex- 
posed more immediately to the influence of this in- 
spiring deity, began soon after to disclose beings of a 
higher rank ; myriads of worms were seen unwmding 
their coiled forms, and tossing their sportive tails 
about in wantonness and revelry; whole series of 
creatures, whose torpid state had before rendered them 
iindistinguishable from the mud they lay among, 
began to expand their little limbs, and creep or swim^ 
or emerge above the surface. 

' As I was contemplating the opening scene, I could 
not but persuade myself that the source of the Egyp* 
tian enthusiasm, all that had given rise to their fabled 
stories of the production of animals from the mud of 
the Nile, was now before me ;• and I pitied those^ 
who, instead of adoring the First Cause of all things^ 
believed in the mad doctrines of equivocal genera- 
tion ; or, looking up to his great minister the sun, 
adored the instrument, instead of paying the rational 
tribute of their praise to him who employed it. 

' As I was ruminating on this, a little creature of a 
peculiar form and singular beauty rose from the sur- 
face of the mud ; and soon after began to vibrate its 
l^iy tail, to play the several rings of an elegantly 
cofistructed body, and to poise six delicate legs, as if 
to try whether they were fit for use : numbers of 
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others followed it^ and in a few minutes all that part 
of the water seemed peopled only by this species. 

' I was ravished with delight at the joy I saw these 
creatures take in their new animated beings, and was 
ofiering an honest silent praise to Him whose unli- 
mited benevolence had created ^o many happy beings, 
and who had created them only to be happy ; when 
a hungry fish, allured by the prospect of so full a 
repast, left his companions, and, throwing himself 
among the insects, like a ravenous tiger into a sheep- 
fold, destroyed and gorged them by numbers at a 
time. 

' Of the multitude that were now scattered to every 
part of the adjacent space, I luckily cast my eye upon 
a cluster that had sheltered themselves together under 
the leaves of a tall plant, part of which was immersed 
in the water, part emerged above its surface : one of 
this number, allured by the warm rays, rose higher 
up the plant, came boldly out of the water, and 
basked, in the more free sunbeams under the 
open air. 

^The plant was near the shore, and I determined to 
watch the motions of this little adventurous animal. 
It had qot stood long exposed to the full radiance of 
the sun, when it seemed on the point of perishing 
under his too strong heat: its back had suddenly 
burst open lengthwise ; but what was my astonish- 
ment, while I was pitying the unhappy insect, to 
see, as the opening enlarged, a creature wholly un- 
like the former arising from within it I A very oeau- 
tiful fly, by degrees, disengaged itself from this rep- 
tile case, and left behind it only a thin skin that had 
been its covering. 

' Such is, undoubtedly, the production of the but- 
terfly from the silk*worm, and from all the caterpillar 
tribe; the pretended metamorphosis of these crea- 
tures is but the child of error and ignorance in the 
observers ; and the caterpillar is no more than the 
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future fly, covered by a peculiar case, and preserved 
from injuries in it, till its wings, and every other 
part of us delicate frame, are in a condition to bear 
the impulse of the sun and air naked. 

^ The new-bom inhabitant of the air would novir 
have been suffocated, in an instant, by the element 
in which it had before so long lived and enjoyed 
itself: it carefully avoided it; it first tried its newly 
disentangled legs, and gained by these the summit oF 
the herb — ^to it, a towering pine : the sun, which at 
first seemed to create it, in its reptile state, out of 
the mud, now seemed to enlarge its wings ; th^y un-^ 
folded as they dried, and at length showed their 
silky structure perfect and bright. The creature novif 
began to quiver them in various degrees of elevation 
and depression, and at length employed them to their 
destined purpose, launching at once into the sea of 
air, and sporting in the wide expanse with unre- 
strained jollity and freedom.' 

The husbandman is now eager to commence the 
work of ploughing, which important business is 
finished in this month, if the weather permit. 

Behind his oxen slow 

The patient ploughman plods ; 
And as the sower followed by the clods, 
£artb*8 genial womb receives the swelling seed. 
The rains dewend^ the grains they grow, 
And then the vegetable ocean 

Rolls its green billows to the April gale. 
The ripening gold with multitudinous motion 
Sways o'er the summer vale. 

SOUTHBY. 

In this month, early potatoes are set, hedges re- 
paired, trees lopped, and wet lands drained. Poplars, 
willows, osiers, and other aquatics, are planted. 

Pheasant-shooting usually terminates about the 
1st, and partridge-shooting about the 15tb, of this 
month. 
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AMONG the Romans^ Marcb^ from Mars^ was 
the first months and marriages made in this month 
were accounted unhappy. The Saxons called March 
lent-numat, or length-mofneth, ' because the days did 
first begin^ in lengthy to exceed the nights." 

!• — SAINT DAVID. 

Saint David having founded several monasteries, 
and been the spiritusu father of many saints both 

British and Irish, dUd about the year 544^ at a 

▼eiy advanced age. 

Mr. Southey, in his ^iVIetrical Tales,' p. 196, has 
the following pretty tribute to the memory of this 
Saint, in his ^ Inscription for a Monument in the 
Vale of Ewias :' — 

Here was it, stranger, that the patron Saint 

Of Cam6ria past his age of penitence^ 

A solitarjr man ; and here he made 

His hermitage, the roots his food, his drink 

Of Hodne/s mounUiin stream. Perchance thy jouth 

Has read with eager wonder how the Knight 

Of Wales in Ormandine's enchanted bower 

Slept the long sleep : and if that in thy veins 

Flow the pure blood of Britain, sure that blood 

Hath flowed with quicker impulse at the tale 

Of David's deeds, when thro' the press of war 

Bis gallant comrades followed his green crest 

To conquest. Stranger ! HatteriU^ mountain heights 

And this fair vale of Ewias, and the stlream 

Of Hodney, to thine after-thoughts will rise 

More grateful, thus associate with the name 

Of David and the deeds of other days. 

The leek worn on this day by Welshmen is said to 
be in memory of a great victory obtained by them 
oyer the Saxons; they^ durfaig^ the battle^ haying 
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leeks in their hats, to distingnish themselves^ by 
order of Saint David. Another account adds^ that 
they were fighting under their King Cadwallo> near a 
field that was replenished with that vegetable. 

2.— SAINT CHAD. 

Saint Ceadda or Chad^ educated in the monastery 
of Lindisfarne, under Saint Aidan, was afterwards 
Bishop of Lichfield^ and died in the great pestilence 
of 673. ' 

*4. 1461. — SDWARD IV BEGAN TO RXIGN. 

When Edward ascended the throne, he was one of 
the handsomest men in England^ and perhaps in 
Europe. His noble mien^ his free and easy way^ his 
affable carriage^ won the hearts of all at first si^t.. 
These qualities gained him lesteem and affection^ 
U'hich stood him. in great «tead in several circum- 
stances of his life. For -some time he was eaec^ed* 
ingly liberal ; but at length he grew coyetow^; not so 
much from his natural temper, as out of a necessity 
to bear the imipediate expenses which hifl pleaisures 
ran him into. 

Though he had a great deal of wit^ and a sound 
judgment^ he committed several oversights. But 
the crimes Edward is most justly charged with^ 
are his cruelty, perjury, and incontinence. The 
first appears in the great number of princes and 
lords he put to death on the scaffold, after he had 
taken them in battle. If there ever was reason to 
show mercy in case of rebellion, it was at that 
fatal time', when it was almost impossible to stand 
neuter, and so|difficuIt to choose the justest side 
between the two houses that were contending for 
the crown. — Rapin. 

7. — PBRPETUA. 

Perpetua, a noble lady of Carthage, only t\yenty- 
two years of age, suffered martyrdom in 203, by order 
of Minutius Firmianus, under the persecution of the 
Emperor Sevcrus. In the amphitheatre, Perpetua 
was exposed to the attacks of a wild cow^ and^ after 
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h6ng much gored by this animal, she languished for 
some time under the wounds given her by a young 
and unskilful gladiator* 

*8. 1702. — QTTBBN ANNS BBOAN TO RBIGN. 

Anne Stuart, Queen of Great Britain, was one of 
the best and greatest monarchs that ever filled that 
throne* What was most remarkable, was a clear 
harmonious voice, always admired in her graceful 
delivery of her speeches to parliament, insomuch, 
that it used to be a common saying in the mouth of 
every one, that * her very speech was music/ 
Grood-nature, the true characteristic of the Stuarts, 
predominated in her temper, which was a compound 
of benevolence, generosity, indolence, and timidity, 
but not without a due sensibility of any slight which 
she thought was offered to her person or her dignity ; 
I to these all her actions, both as a monarch and as a 
woman, may ht ascribed ; these were the sources 

I both of her virtues and her failings: her ^eatest^ 
blessing upon earth was that entire union of afiec- 
tions and inclinations between her and her royal 
consort, which made them a perfect pattern of con- 
jugal love. She was a fond and tender mother, an 

[ easy and indulgent mistress, and a most gracious 
sovereign; but she had more than once reason to 

! repent her giving up her heart, and trusting her 
secrets without reserve to her favourites. She re- 
tained to the la^t the principle of that true religion 
which she had imbibed early ; being devout without 

I afiectation, and charitable without ostentation. She 

I had a great reverence for clergymen eminent for* 
learning and good lives, and was particularly bene- 
ficent to the poorer sort of them, of which she left' 
an evidence which bears her name, and will perpe- 
tuate both that and her bounty to all succeeding 
generations.'^— d^m&6r{ame. 

12. SAINT GRBQORY. 

Saint Gregory, sumamed the Great, was born 
about the year 540« He was consecrated Pope about 
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the year 590, and died ia 604. Before hU advsOice* 
ment 16 the see, Gregory projected the conversion of. 
the English nation ; and, although his offer to this 
effect was at first refused, he accomplished his wishes 
after he assumed the papal chair. 

*14. 1803. — KLOPSTOCK BIBD. 
16. — MIDLENT SUNDAY. 

The middle or fourth Sunday in Lent was for- 
merly called the Sunday of the five Loaves, the Sun-» 
day of Bread, and the Sunday of Befreshment, ift 
allusion to the gcispel appointed for this day. It was 
also named Rose-Sunday, from the pope's carrying a 
golden rose in his hand, which be exhibited to the 
people in the streets as h^ went to celebrate the 
eucharist, and at his return. Mothering Sunday is 
another name attached to this day, from the practice, 
in Roman Catholic times, of people visiting their 
motheT'-church on Midlent Sunday. Hence, perhaps, 
the custom now existing in some parts of England, 
of children visiting their parents, and presenting 
them with money, trinkets, or some other trifle. 
Furmety is commonly a rural repast on this day. 
It is made of whole grains of wheat first parboiled, 
and then put into and boiled in milk, sweetened, and 
seasoned with spices. 

17. — SAINT PATRICK; 

The tutelar saint of Ireland was bom in the year 
371 9 in a village called Bonaven Tcdbemic^, probably 
Kilpatrick, in Scotland, between Dunbriton and 
Glasgow. Being successively ordained deacon, priest, 
and bishop, he received the apostolic&l benediction 
from Pope Celestine, and was sent by him, about the 
b^inning of the year 432, to preach the gospel in 
Ireland. He died at the good old age of 123, and 
was buried at Down, in Ulster. 

The shamrock is said to be worn by the Irish, upon 
the anniversary of this saint, for the following reason : 
When he preached the gospel to the Pagan Irish, he 
illustrated the doctrine of the Trinity by showing 
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them a trqfoU, or three-leaved ^rassj with one stalk } 
which operating to their conviction^ the shamrock, 
which is a butidle of this ^rass, was ever afterwards 
worn upon this saint's anniversary, to commemorate 
the event. — Brand. 

The Order of St. Patrick was instituted by his pre- 
sent Majesty, in the year 1783. 

18. — BDWARD, KING OF THE WEST SAXONS. 

He was the son of Edgar, who first united the Iiep- 
tarchy into one kingdom ; after whose death, in the 
year 975, Edward succeeded to the throne at twelve 
years of age, but did not enjoy it more than two or 
three years. Being on a visit to Elirida, his mother- 
in-law, at Corfe Uastle, in Dorsetshire, he was, by 
her orders, stabbed in the back while drinking a cup 
of wine; that her son Etheldred, his half-brother, 
might take his place. By the monks this cruel 
murder has been esteemed a martyrdom, probably on 
account of this king's attachment to them. The 
festival was first appointed by Pope Innocent IV> 
in 1245. 

*20. 1727. — SIR ISAAC NBWTON DiBD. 

Ye moulderinij stones, ;j 

That baild the towei*iDg pyramid, the proud 
Triumphal arch, the monument eSkuceci 
By ruttiless ruin, and whatever supports ^ 

The worship name of hoar antiquity, 
Down to the dust ! what grandeur can ye boast 
While Newton lifts his column to the skies, 
. Beyond the waste of time i Let no weak drop 
Be shed for him. The virgin in her bloom 
Cut off, the joyous youth, and darling diild, 
These are tbe tombs that claim the tender tear, 
ilnd elegiac song. But Newton calls 
For other notes of gratulation high, 
That now he wanders through those endless worlds 
He here so well descried, and wondering talks. 
And bymns their Author with his glad compeers. 

TBOVSOKc 

F 
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*21. 1785.— HBNRY KIRKB WHITE BORN. 

Too, too ])copbetic did thy wild note swell, 

Impassioned minstrel ! when its pitjring wail 
Sidied o*er the vernal primrose as it fell 

Untimely, withered by the northern gale. 
Thou wert that flower of promise and of prime ! ^ 

Whose opening bloom, 'mid many an adverse blast. 
Charmed the lone wanderer through this desart clime, 

But charmed him with a rapture soon o'ercast^ 
To see thee languish into quick decay. 

Yet was not thy departing immature ? 
' For ripe in virtue thou wert reft away. 

And pure in spirit, as the blest are pure; 
Pure as the dew-drop, freed Jrom earthly leaven. 
That sparkles, is exhaled, and blends with heaven ! 

T. PARK. 
21, — SAINT BENEDICT. ^ 

Benedict^ or Beiinety was bom at Norcia in Italy^ 
about the year 480, and of an honourable family. 
Being sent by his parents to Rome to complete his 
studies, he became disgusted with the licentiousness 
of the Roman youth, and retired to the mountain of 
Subiaco, about forty miles from the city. Bennet was 
now only fifteen, and lived for three years in a cave, 
Romanus, a monk, giving him provisions : thes^e were 
let down by a rope, with a bell affixed, to give notice 
to the holy recluse. Bennet founded the monastery 
of Casino, in 529 : it was built on the broW of a very 
high mountain, on the top of which there was an 
old temple of Apollo, surrounded with a grove. 
The Benedictine order of monks, first instituted by 
our saint, was, in the ninth century, at its height of 
glory. 

23.— FIJ?TH SUNDAY IN LENT. 

Dammca in Passiofie, or Passion Sunday, was the 

game given to this day in missals ; as the church now 
egan to advert to the sufferings of Christ. In the 
north, it is called Carling Sunday, and grey peas, 
first steeped a night in water^ and fried with batter, 
form the usual repast. 
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*24. 1603. — JAMES 1 BBGAN TO RBIGN. 

A king^ said Jamesj ought to be a preserver of his 
people, as well of their fortunes and lives, and not 
a destroyer of his subjects. Were I to make such 
a war as the King of France doth, with such tyranny 
on his own subjects — with Protestants on one side^ 
iand his soldiers drawn to slaughter on the other, — 
I would put myself in a monastery all my days after, 
and repent me that I had brought my subjects to 
such misery. Again he says, a kmg of England has 
iio reason but to seek always to decline a war ; for 
though the sword was, indeed, in his hand, the purse 
was in the people's. One could not go without the 
other. Suppose a supply were levied to begin the 
fray, what certainty could he have that he should 
not' want sufficient to make an honourable end ? — 
See Mr. D'Israeli*s Inquiry into the Literary and 
Political Character of James /, an interesting worki 
iii which this pesiceful sovereign is vindicated from 
the unjust aspersions of his various historians. 
25. — ANNUNCIATION ot THE B. V. M., Of Lady Doy. 

This day celebrates the angel's message to the 
Virgin Mary, respecting our Blessed Lord. She was, 
prooably, an only child, and but fifteen years of age 
when espoused to Jcjseph. She died A.D. 48, being 
about sixty years old. 

' This is one of the four quarter-days, on whicjj^ 
rent is paid, &c. 

; *26. 1812.— EARTHQUAKE AT THE CARACCAS. 

'. The first commotion took place at five o'clock in 
the afternoon. The air was calm, the heat excessive t 
nothing preceded or announced such a catastrophe. 
A shaking was first perceived, strong enough to set 
the bells of the church a-ringing : it lasted about six 
seconds, and was followed by an interval of ten or 
twelve seconds, during which the earth exhibited an 
undulation similar to tne motion of the sea in a calm : 
the crisis was then supposed to have passed ; but im- 
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4fiiediately^ extraordinary subterraneous noises were 
heard^ and ekctrical 'discharges infinitely stronger 
than atmospheric thunder; the earth was agitated 
with a quickness which cannot be described^ and 
seemed to boil like water when subjected to the heat 
of a very strong fire : there was then a perpendicular 
rumbling or strepitus for about three or four seconds^ 
followed by agitations in an opposite direction from 
north to south, and from east to west, for three ot 
four seconds also. This short but awful period was 
sufficient to overturn the whole city of Caraccas, 
-with upwards of thirty towns, and the country 
houses and numerous establishments spread over the 
surface of that delightful province ! In an instant*, 
all was destroyed to an extent of 300 miles; and 
'80,000 inhabitants ceased to live, while thousands 
were dreadfully wounded I 

*27. 1802.— PEACB OP AMIJZNS, 

^29. 1815.^->FRBNCH SLAVS TRADS AB0USttJ> 

BY BONAPARTB. 

SO.-— PALM SUNDAY. 

In the missals, this day is denominated Dommca 
in ramis Palmartmiy or Palm Sunday, and was so 
called from the palm branches and green boughs for- 
jnerly distributed on that day, in commemoration 
of our Lord's riding to Jerusalem. Sprigs of box^ 
wood are still used as a substitute (ox palms in Roman 
^Datholic countries. On this day is still retained the 
antient usage .of decorating churches, houses, &c. 
with evergreens. The ceremonies of the Greek 
church, on this occasion, are noticed in T. T, for 
1815, p. 85. 

^0tronomteal 4kmntmtii 

In MARCH 1817. 
Ths Sun enters Aries on the 20th of March, at 
54 m. past 10 at night. The following T^ble shows 
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Ustitne of rising and setting on every 5tb day during 
the present month. 

TABLE 
Of the Sun's Rising and Setting for every J^h Dojf 
^ March IS\7. 



Satarday, March 1, 


San 


rites 35 m. after 6. 


Sets 25 m 


. after 5 


Thursday, . 


. 6, 




. . 25 




6 


. 35 


. . 5 


Tuesday, , 


. 11, 




. . 15 




6 


. 45 


. . 5 


Sunday, • . 


. 16, 




. . 5 




6 


. 55 


. . 5 


Friday, . . 


. 21, 




. . 55 




5 


. 5 


. . 6 


Wednesday, 


.26, 




. . 45 




5 


. 15 


. . 6 


Monday, 


.31, 




. , 35 




5 


. 25 


. . 6 



Eijuation <f Time. 

On this subject we must refer our readers to the 
explanations we have already given in our former vo- 
lumes, and meidy insert in this place the following 
Table, which shows what is requisite to be added to 
the time indicated by a good sun^dial^ to obtain loeai^ 
time from apparent* 

TABLE 
Fm'eoergjifih Day qf ihe Moxdh^ 

March 1, to the time on the dial add 12 41 

6, . 11 35 

11, 10 18 

16, a 54 

at, 7 25 

26, . 5 52 

31, 4 19 

The sum will be the true time, as given by a wel 
regulated clocks 

The Moon will be full at 35 m. after 1 P.'M. on 
the 3d. She will commenoe her last quarter at 53 m. 
past 4, on the morning of the 10th; there will ben 
new Moon on the I7th, at 11m. after 9 in the 
evening ; and she will enter her £rst Quarter at 2 fl^« 
pasft 2 'te the mwniiig of the 26th.' Tl&e Moon 
F 2 
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will also be in conjunction with the star marked fi ix» 
Scorpio at 29 m. atter 9 on the evening of the 8th. r 
The Moon's passage over the first meridian may be 
conveniently observed at the following times duqng 
this month, viz. 

7th day, at 53 m. after 4 in the moraii^ 



«th . . 52 


. . 5 . . . . . 


34th » . SO 


. . 6 in the evening 


25th^ . . S4 


. . 7 . . . ; . 


26th . . 16 


. . 8 . . . , • 


sr^h . . 7 


. . 9 . . . . . 


irath . . 59 


. . 9 


29th . . 51 


. . 10 . . . . . 



On the 16th of the present month, Mercury and 
Saturn will be in conjunction ; Mercury being at 
that time 26^J south of Saturn. Mercury will sflso 
attain his greatest elongation on the Jth, and Venus 
on the 13th. The Georgium Sidus will be in qua- 
drature at 30m. after 1 P.M. on the 6th ; and he will 
Appear stationary on the 21st of this month. Ju- 
piter will also be stationary on the 28th. ; . * 

Jupiter^s first satellite will be visibly eclipsed on 
the 17th and 24th of this month. The immersion 
will take place at 19 m. past 2 in the mormng of the 
former day, and at 13 m- after 4 in the morning of 
the latter. The second satellite will also be eclipsed; 
immersion on the 22cl^ at 50 m. after 1 P.M. 

Theeclipses of these satillites are calculated for 
mean time^ or. that as shown by a true .going clock ; 
and those only are noticed above which will be visi- 
ble at the" Royal Observatory and its neighbour- 
hood, 

OntheNaJture.and Effects of Refraction. 

' When the rays of light pass obUqtiely out of one 
medium into another of a different density, they are 
bent out of their rectilineal course, and this effect is 
denominated Rtfrcictien. This, for instance, takes 
'plaee when light passed from «r into water^ horn 
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giaifl in Mr, or from one stratum cf air into another 
of different density. Observations on these phenor* 
menahave established the following fact : if a lumin- 
ous ray successively traverse two mediums of the 
same nature, but of different densities, and, at the 
point where it passes from the one to the other, a 
perpendicular to their common surface be drawn, the 
ray, on passing into the denser medium, approaches 
this perpendicular ; and the sine of the angle of inci- 
dence is to the sine of the angle of refraction always 
in a constant ratio, the densities remaining the same* 
The atmosphere being composed of an indefinite 
number of beds or strata of air, which may be con- 
sidered as spherical and concentric to each other, 
and having their density increasing as they approach 
the earth, the rays of light wi jch traverse these strata 
pass successively through mediums ot different den* 
sities, and consequently ought to be inflected towards 
the earth in proportion as the density increases. 
This effect will be evident from the following figure 5 




ia which a, 6, c, and d, represent different concentric 
beds of the atmosphere, and r / f" the successive 
directions which a ray of light assumes in passing 
through these different strata to arrive at the surface 
of the earth at O. 
. ,Kpw, as the den^ty of the atmosjphtu'e at different 
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altitudts above the earth's surface does not chati^^ 
. abruptly^ but by insensible degrees, a ray of Kgkt m. 
passing through it does not describe a series of right 
lines^ but a curve concave towards the surface of the 
earth, as represented in the figure. When the ray 
arrives at the earth's surface, at O, an «bsenreri 
situated at this point, will receive it according to itg 
last direction OS' ; and, as all bodies appear in the 
directions in which the visual rays reach the obs«rv«r^ 
the heavenly body S will appear to be at S'. If, in 
this case, the apparent zenith distance be measured^ 
it will be the angle ZOS' instead of ZOS, which is 
the true zenith distance. The difference of these two 
ajigles, or the angle S'OS, is called the Astronomical 
It^acUon; the effect of which is, therefore, to cause 
alt the heavenly bodies to appear more elevated above 
the horizon than they really are. When the refrac* 
tion takes place with respect to terrestrial bodies, it i^ 
denominated Terrestrial R^ax:tion ; but as this re- 
fraction is neither caused by terrestrial nor celestial 
bodies, but by the refractive power of the atmosphere, 
this distinction does not appear to be proper ; and it 
would be more consistent with the phenomena to 
denominate the whole Atmospheric RefradAon. 

Experience seems to prove that this effect -is fro- ^ 
duced by some kind of action which bodies exercise 
upon light, analogous to that which chemists csdl 
€^nity. This being the case, at least as to its effects, 
if we suppose a. plane to pass through the centre of 
all these concentric strata of air, and which is the 
centre of the earth, and continued to th«r utmost 
limits, where the ray first enters the atmospkere, 
each of these spherical beds will be divided into two 
equal and symmetrical parts by this plane ; and, theiie« 
fore, there will be an equal attraction on each sid^ 
which being exerted in opposite directions, the T«f 
will continue to move in that plane from its first 
entrance into the atmosphere till it arrive at the eye 
of the observex. Hence it b concluded, that4he 
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^ect of refraction is wholly in a vertical direction^ 
so as to ailment the apparent altitudes of alt the 
heavenly bodies^ and to diminish their zenith dis- 
tances. 

The effects of refraction^ however^ are not the 
same at all altitudes. When rays of light fall per- 
pendicularly on the refracting medium^ they dp not 
aufier any refraction ; and as the effect of this deflect- 
ing power increases with the obliquity of the incident 
ray, the refraction of the heavenly bodies increases 
from the zenith, where it is nothmg^ to the horizon, 
where it is greatest. Nor are the effects of refraction 
always the same at equal altitudes; for they vary 
with both the temperature and pressure of the atmo- 
sphere. The limits of this variation are generally 
between 3(y and 36' of a degree, at the horizon-; and 
^hese follow nearly the same proportion as far as 8^ 
or 10^ of altitude; above which the atmosphere is 
subject to less changes, and consequently the refrac- 
Jtion follows the same rule. The mean horizontal 
refraction will, therefore, be about. 33' or 33' 15". 
Hence, refractions are calculated for the mean 
state of the atmosphere, and arranged in tables, 
according to the apparent altitude of the heavenly- 
bodies, for the use of the practical astronomer ; and 
these are sufficiently accurate for all common pur- 
poses ; but when great nicety is reauired they must 
be corrected for the height of both the barometer and 
thermometer. 

Since refraction increases the apparent altitude of 
all the celestial bodies, it accelerates their rising, and 
retards their setting ; or, in other terms, it causes 
them to appear before they actually ascend above the 
horizon, and to remain in sight after they have really 
descended below it ; and thus adds to the length (u 
the day. Refraction has also an effect in changing 
the apparent shape of these bodies as well as their 
places ; an4 it is from this cause that the Sun an4 
tuU Moon appear of an oval shape at the time of th^ 
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rising 'and setting. The lower limb, or edge, lining 
more refracted than the upper limb, they are, in 
appearance, brought nearer to c^ach other, and the 
vertical diameters shortened ; and as the horizontal 
diameter is not shortened in the same proportion, it 
gives rise to the oval appearance so often observed at 
those times. 

Another effect of refraction is, that of causing two 
celestial bodies to appear nearer to each .other than 
they really are. Let ZH and ZR (fig. 2, p. 67) be 
quadrants of two vertical circles, and S, S' any two 
todies in these arcs, their true distance SS' will be 
an arc of a great circle: but as these two bodies are 
elevated by refraction to s and 5^, their apparent dis- 
tance will consequently be ss'^ which is evidently less 
than their true distance SS' ; because the two ver- 
ticals approach each other, and meet at the zenith Z. 
If the altitudes of both bodies be the same, and the 
refraction known, by subtracting it from the ap- 
parent altitudes, the true altitudes SR and S'H will 
be obtained, and then the true distance of the two 
bodies can easily be found by proportion.. For in the 
spherical triangles Zs^ and ZSS', as the sine of Zs 
the apparent zenith distance: the sine of ZS the 
true zenith distahce : : s^ the apparent distance be- 
tween the two bodies : SS' their real distance. When 
the apparent altitudes of the two bodies are different, 
then, in the same triangle Zss'y the two complements 
Zs and Zi' of the apparent altitudes, and the ap-* 
parent distance m', are known, from which the angle 
Z can be found by the common principles of spheri- 
cal trigonometry. Then by adding the refraction to 
the complements of the altitudes, the two sides ZS 
and ZS', and the angle Z of the triangle ZSS', will 
be given to find the true distance SS'. 

Again, if the two bodies be on the same vertical 
ZI, as at a and 6, the effect of refraction will cause 
them to appear at a' and ft'; then, since f^fraction is 
the greatest "at the least altitude, the body at a- will 
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be more elevated by it than that at 6, and eotise*- 
quently the apparent distance a'V will be less than 
the true distance ah; and their diiFerence will be 
equal to the difference of the refractions at the ap- 
parent altitudes a" and b'. 
The following easy and practical methods of ascer^ 
I taining the refraction are presented to the attention ol 
i the young astronomer. Observe the altitude of the 
Sun or a star,, the right ascension and declination of 
which are known ; and, by means of a good watch, 
or a chronometer, find the exact time Between the 
moment of observing the altitude and the time of 
the Sun or star's passing the meridian ; from which 
the horary angle is easily obtained by saying, as 
1 hour : the observed time : : 15° : the d^rees m the 
required angle. Then, having the complement of 
the latitude, the complement of the Sun or star's de« 
' cliDation,.and the horary angle, the complement of 
the altitude may easily be found by the commoit 
principles of spherical trigonometry ; and the differ* 
ence between the observed and the calculated altitude 
I will be the refraction required* This method was 
j put in practice by M. Cassini, when he observed the 
altitude of .the Sun's centre at 20 m. past 5 on the 
morning of the 1st of May 1738, in latitude 48' 
I SC 10" N„ and found it to be 5° 0* 14" ; from which 
he deduced the refraction at that altitude equal to 
10' 30". 

Another method of finding the refraction is, by 
taking the greatest and least altitudes of some circum* 
polar star, which passes the upper part of the meri<» 
dian near the zenith, and consequently is at that time 
nearly free from refraction. Then, having the lati* 
tude of the place of observation, the apparent distance 
of the star from the pole, at each observation, will be 
known ; and the less of these distances taken from 
the greater will give the refraction at the least alti- 
tude. M. de la Caille employed this method in ob-> 
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serving a star to pass the meridian of Paris writhia 
6' of the zenith ; and, when it passed the lower part 
of the meridian, its altitude was 7*" 52' 25". The 
altitude, as deduced from the polar distance, he found 
to be T 46' 20" ; and consequently the refraction at 
the apparent altitude of 7* 52' 25" was 6' 5", accord- 
ing to his determination. 

Both these methods, however, serve rather for 
verifying the refraction than for finding it in the first 
instance, as they require the latitude of the place of 
observation to be known, which can only be accu- 
rately ascertained after the refraction has been cor- 
rectly determined. 

^ When the refraction has been found for a few ap- 
parent altitudes, it then becomes desirable to ascer- 
tain the law of its variation, in order to adapt it to 
all other altitudes. 

The celebrated astronomer. Dr. Bradley, gave the ^ 
following simple and general rule for findmg the re- 
fraction T at any altitude a; viz. as radius 1 : cotang. 
ifl + 3r) : : 57" : r; which expresses the refractioa 
in seconds, agreeing very nearly with observations 
made at a mean state of the barometer and thermo- 
meter. This formula has likewise been improved in- 
point of accuracy by the labours of later astronomers ; 
but it has at the same time been rendered more com- 
plicated. 

The following general rule for finding the refrac- 
tion, answering to any observed altitude, has been 
deduced from the 'form ul^ae given by Laplace, in his . 
celebrated work the Mecampie CtUste, viz : — 

1. Add the logarithmic cotangent of the observed 
altitude to —2.8230506, and the sum will be the 
log. tangent of an arc. 

2. Add the log. tangent of half this arc to 
— 2.5225024, and the sum will be the log* tane, of 
a second arc, which is to be reduced into seconds. 

- 3.. Then to the log, of this number of seconds. 
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add — 1.4003208, and the sum will be the log. 
of the number of seconds in the required reCrac* 
tion».) 

H^j^e ^^atttraltdr^ 9tar^. 

In mantle of Proteu3 clad. 

With aspect ferocious and wild ; 
Now pleasant, now sullen and sad. 

Now frowardy now placid and mild. 

Such is the poet's character of this month, which 
is, in general, cold, with keen winds, the air clear and 



" TbeformuLty from which the above rule is immediately de» 
riTed, are the following : — 

tang, u 8B5 sin. SaR • tang. i. 
and tang, fir e= tang. nR . tang, ^ tt ; 
where n as 3.78, hR sk 0867*, and s ss the obseryed zenith 
distance. 

Sat as these fonnuUe are adapted to the medium pressure of 
the atmosphere at the level of tne sea, or S9.92 inches, and 32^ 
of Fahreiuiei^s thermometer, the latter formula requires are* 
duction to bring it to the mean temperature, which should be 
about 57^.3 of Fahrenheit's scale. In this case, if d be put for 
the number of degrees between the freezing point and the givcA 
teaperadiie, the last of the above formulae becomes 
tang. (1.00206 dnr) =s tang, nR . tang. | u. 
The following eiample will be of service to the young student 
in illustrating the preceding rule. 

To find the refraction answering to 3(P of observed alti- 
tude: — 

1st,— log. cotaa. SOP =s 10.3385606 

add — 3.8230506 

Sum^tang, ti ss 6o 34' 33" ss 9.0010113 

Sd.-.Log. tang, f ii as 30 17' 11" = 8.7590721 

add — 3.5335024 

Tang, 6' 34".5 s 394^5 s= 7.3815745 

3dw^Then log. 394^5 s 3.5960475 

add — 1.4003308 

JR{frac.sl'39"ss99M67= 1.99636^8 

G 
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bealthy. The superabundant moisture of the earth isi: 
dried up^ and the process of vegetation is gradually, 
brought on ; those trees which, in the last monthj^ 
were budding, now begin to put forth their leaves. 
The latest springs are always the most favouraUe^ be- 
cause/ as the yxmng buds do not appear so soon^ they 
are not liable to be cut off by chilling blasts. Often 
may we say with the poet^ in this and the following 
month, . 

Thou lingerest. Spaing ! still wintry is the scene. 

The fields their dead and sapless russet wear; 

jBcaroe does the glossy pile-wort yet appear * 

Starring the sunny oank, or early green • i 

The eithr y«t iu circUna tufts jiut forth. 
The iparrow tenants still the eaves-built nest. 
Where we should see our martins^ snowy breast 

Oft darting out. The blasts frbm the bleak north 
And from the keener east still frequent blow. 
Sweet Spring, thou lingerest ! and it should be so; 

Late let tlie fields and gardens blossom out ! 
like MAN when most with smiles thy face is drest, ' 

Tin to deceive, and he who knows ye best, ' ■* 

When most ye promise, ever most must doubt '. 

The melody of birds now gradually swells upon the 
ear. The throstle fturdus wusicusj, second only to 
the nightingale in song, charms us with the sweetness 
and variety of its lays. This bold and pleasing song- 
ster^ from his high station^ seems to comaand the 
concert of the grove, while, in the language of the 
poet. 

The jay, the rook, the daw. 
And each harsh pipe (discordant heard alone) 
Aid the full concert, while the stock-dove breathes 
A melancholy mormur tlirough the whole* 

The linnet and the goldfinch join the general con- 
cert in this month, and the golden-crowned wren 
(motacilla reguhsj begins its song^ Rooks build and 
repair their nests. Rooks, crows, and pigeons, it has 
been proved, are by no means so detrimental to the 

lllllMII I ■> lll|W,W ■ I t II. ,111.1 p M l ■ . ,.■. ■»■ ■ 

' Southe/s Metrical Tales; &c. p. 114.^ 
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£u-iaer as is generally imagined^ though maay of them 
still commit great havoc among these birds^ and U9e 
«v«y means in their power to frighten them away. 
(See T, T.for 1816, pp. 86, 87.) 

To the Crow. 

Say, weary bird, whose level flight 

Thus, at the dusky hour of nighty 
Tends thro' the midwaT air^ 

Why yet beyond the verge of day 

Is lengthened out thy dark delay. 
Adding another to the hours of care ? 

The mren within her mossy nest 
* fias hushed her little brood to rest; 

Tlie wood-wiid pijgeon, rocked on high^ 

Has Gooed his last soft note of lova. 

And foncUy nestles by bis dove. 
To gaard their downy young from an indement sky. 

Each twitteriag biU and busy wing. 

That flits thro' momiog^s humid springp 
Is still— listening perhaps so late 

To PMlomeFs enchanting lay, 

Who now, ashamed to sinjLby day, 
Trills tlie sweet sorrows of her Tate. ^ 

Hast^ bird, and nurse thy callow brand, 

Tbey call on Heaven and thee for food, 
Bkak «-on some clifiTs neglected tree ; 

Haste, weary bird, thy lagging flight — 

It is the chilling hour of night; 
Fit hour of rest for thee ' ! 

' Those birds which have passed the winter in Eng- 
land now take their departure for more northerly rer 
g^ons. The fieldfares ftiurdus pilarisj travel to Rus- 
sia, Sweden, and Norway, and even as far as Siberia. 
They do not arrive in France till December, when 
l^ey assemble in large flocks of two or three thousand. 
The red-wing (Uirdus iUacusJ, which frequents the 
same places, eats the same food, and is very similar 
in manners to the fieldfare, also takes leave of this 
country for the season. Soon after, the woodcock 
■ r I ' ' ■ ■ '■< — ' ' ' ■ ' ' ' ■ 

^ Th« Wiocaopical Chaplet, ia06. 
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fscohpax rusHcolqJ wings its aerial voyage to the 
countries bordering on the Baltic. Some other bird s^ 
as the crane and stork^ formeriy natives of this island^ 
have quitted it entirely, since our cultivation and po<- 
pulation have so rapidly increased. 

Among the numerous songsters of this months we 
must not omit to name the 

Early, cbeerfuly mounting larkf 
Light's gentle usher. Morning's clerk, 
In merry notes delighting, 

and ^ bearing up its hymn to heaven.' The skylark 
commonly forms its nest between two clods of ^^rth^ 
and lines it with dried grass and roots. In this she 
lays four or five eggs, and her period of incubation is 
about a fortnight, which office she generally performs 
^ twice a year. Her maternal affection is extremely in- 
teresting, both to the eye and to the heart. When her 
young are callow, she may be seen fluttering over their 
heads, directing their motions, anticipating their 
wants, and guarding them against the approach of 
danger. 

The instinctive attachment, indeed, of the female 
skylark to her offspring, often precedes the period 
when she is^ capable of being a mother. ^ A young 
hen bird,' says Bufibn, ^ was brought to me in the 
month of May, which was not able to feed without 
assistance. I caused her to be educated; and she 
was hardly fledged when I received from another 
place a nest of three or four callow skylarks. To 
these strangers she contracted a strong liking ; she 
attended them ni^ht and day, though nearly as old as 
herself, cherished them beneath her wings, and fed 
ihem with her bill. Nothing could interrupt her ten- 
der ofiices. If the objects of her regard were torn 
from her, she flew back to them as soon as she was 
liberated, and disdained to think of effecting her owa 
escape, which she had frequent opportunities of doing, 
while they remained in confinement. Her afiectioa 
seemed to deprive her of every concern for self preser- 
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vationi she neglected food and drink> and though 
now^ supplied the same as her adopted ofispring, she 
expired at iast^ quite worn out with maternal solici- 
tude. None of the young ones long survived herj 
but died one after another; so essential were her 
eares^ which were equally tender and judicious to 
their preservation/ 

The melody of the lark continues during the whol^ 
of the summer. It is. chiefly, however, in the mornr 
ing and evening that its strains are heard ; and as it 
chaunts its mellow notes on the wing, it is the pecu- 
liar favourite of every person who has taste to relish 
the beauties of nature, at the most tranquil seasons of 
the day^ particularly at dawn, when he ' warbles 
high* 

His trembling— thrilling— ecstasy; 
And lessening from the dazzled sight, 
Melts into air and liquid light. 

The lark mounts almost perpendicularly, and by 
successive springs, into the air, wh^re it frequently 
hovers over its nest^ and the objects of its dearest 
affections, at a vast height, without once losing sight 
of them. Its descent is in an oblique direction, un- 
less when it is alarmed or attracted by its mate, when 
it drops to the earth like a stone. 

So the sweet lark, hi^h poised in air, 
Shuts close his pinions to his breast. 

If chance his mate's shrill call he hear, 
And drops at once into her nest* 

When it begins to rise, its notes are feeble and in- 
terrupted ; but they gradually swells as it ascends, to 
their full tone, and delight every ear that is enamoured 
of nature. 

For nearly three months before Christmas, larks 
lose their voice, begin to assemble in flocks, grow fat, 
and are taken in prodigious numbers by the bird^ 
catchers. As many « as four thousand dozen have 
been caught in the vicinity of Dunstable alone, be- 
tween September and February; nor are they less an 
G 2 
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object of pursuit in other districts ; so that it is justly 
a matter of wonder that the species should still re* 
main without apparent diminution. In Germany^ 
such quantities of larks are caught that they are sub- 
jected to an excise duty^ whicn, according to Keys- 
ler, produces to the city of Leipsic, without noticing 
other places, no less a sum than about 900Z. sterling 
a year. In France, larks form a common dish^ at 
this time, at almost every table. 

In this month, trouts begin to rise ; blood*womis 
appear in the water ; black ants (formica m^aj are 
ODserved ; the blackbird and the turkey (meleagris 

faUofp(Ki>o) lay ; and house pigeons sit. Tlie ereen- 
nch (toxia chlorisj sings; the bat fvesperiwoj is 
seen flitting about, and the viper uncoils itself from 
its winter sleep. The wheatear fsylvia amanthej, or 
English ortolan, again pays its annual visit, leaving 
England in September. They are found in great 
numbers about Blast Bourne, in Sussex, more thaik 
eighteen hundred dozen being annually taken in this 
neighbourhood. They are usually sold at sixpences 
dozen. — See our last volume, p. 88. 

To the Wheateab. 
From that deep sheltered solitude, 
Where in some quarry wild and rude 
Your feathered mother reared her brood, 

Why, pilgrim, do you brare 
The upland winds so bleak and keen. 
To seek these hills — whose slope between 
Wide stretched in grey expanse is seen 

The ocean's toiUng wave? 
To take you, shepherd boys prepare 
The hollow turf, the wiry snare, 
Of those weak terrors well aware, 

That bid you vainly dread 
The shadows floating o'er the downs, 
Or murmuring gale, that round the stones 
Of some old b^on, as it moans, 

Scarce moves the thistle's liead. 
And if a cloud obscure the sun, 
With faint and fluttering heart you run, 
And to the pitfall you should shun 

Resort in trembling haste; 
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Whale on thai dewy cloud so high. 
The larky sweet mimitrel of the skj, 
Siogs in the mornings heamy eye. 

And bathes his spotted breast. 

CHAaiOTTE SMITH. 

FrogSj enlivened by the warmth of spring, rise from 
the bottom of ponas and ditches, where they have 
lain torpid during the winter. The smelt (saJmo 
eperlanusj begins to ascend rivers to spawn, when 
thev are taken in great abundance. 

Un the 2(Hh, the verruil equinox takes place. All 
Nature feels her renovating^sway, and seems to rejoice 
at the retreat of winter. The sallow ftalixj now en- 
livens the hedges ; the aspen (populus trermilaj , wad 
the alder falmsbiBitdaJf have their flowers full blown ; 
the laurustinus fbUntrmim tinusj and the i)ay fUmrus 
noinlisj begin to open their leaves. The equinoctial 
gales are usually most felt, both by sea and land^ 
about this time. 

Our wardens begin now to assume somewhat of a 
cheerful appearance. Crocuses, exhibiting a rich 
mixture of yellow and purple, ornament the borders ; 
measereon is in all its beauty; the little flowers 
' with silver crest and golden eye,' the daisies, ai^ 
scattered over dry pastures ; and the pilewort franun^ 
culua JicariaJ is seen on the moist banks of ditches^ 
The primrose too (primula verisj peeps from beneath 
the hedge. 

A thousand bills are busy now; the skies 
Are winnowed by a thousand fluttering wings. 
While all the feathered race their annual rites 
Ardent begin, and choose where best to build 
With more than human skill ; some cautious seek 
Sequestered spots, while some more confident 
, Scarce ask a covert. Wiser, these elude 
The foes that prey upon their several kinds ; 
Those to the hedge repair with velvet down 
Of budding sallows, beautifully white. 
The cavern-loving wren sequestered seeks 
The verdant shelter of the hollow stump, 
And with congenial moss, harmless deceit, 
Constructs a safe abode. On topmost boughs 
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The glossy raven, and the hoarse-voiced erow^ 
Rocked by the storm, erect their airy nests. 
The ousel, lone frequenter of the grove 
Of fragrant pines, in solemn depth of shade 
Finds rest; or 'mid the holly's shining leaves, 
A simple bush the piping thrush contents, 

"Tbougn in the woodland concert he aloft. 
Trills from his spotted throat a povrerful strain, 
< And scorns the humbler quire. The lark too asks 

A lowly dwelling, hid beneath a turf. 
Or hollow, trodden by the sinking hoof; 
Songster of heaven! who to the sun such lays 
Pours forth, as eardi ne'er owns. Within the hedge 
The sparrow lays her sky-stained eggs. . The barn. 
With eaves o'er pendant, holds the chattering tribe s 
Secret the linnet se^ks the tangled copse ; 

' The white owl seeks some antique ruined wall, 
Fearless of rapine; or in hollow trees 
Which age has caveraed, safely courts repose s 
The tliievish pie in twofold colours clad, 
Hoofs o*er her curious nest with firm-wreathed twigs, 
And sidelong forms her cautious door; she dreads 
The taloned kite, or pouncing hawk ; savage 
Herself ;— with craft suspicion ever dwells. 

BIDLAKE* 

, The leaves of honeysuckles are now nearly expanded y 
VOL our gardens, the buds of the cherry-tree (prunua 
cerctsusj, the peach ("amygdaltis persicajj the necta- 
xxne, the apricot, and the almond (prunus armeniacqjy 
^re fully opened in this month. Virgil makes the 
flowering of the almond a sign of the crop of wheat, 
(GeSrg. I, V- 187.) 

With many a bud, if flow'ring almonds bloom. 
And arch their gay festoons that breathe perfume, 
So shall thy harvest like profusion yield. 
And cloudless suns mature the fertile field: 
But if the branch, in pomp of leaf arrayed^ 
Di£Fuse a vain exuberance of shade. 
So fails the promise of th* expected year, 
And (^haffand straw defraud the golden ear. 

SOTHEBY. 

The buds of the hawthorn (cratcegus aaycantha) 
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and of the larch-tree (pinus larix) begin to open $ 
and the tansy {tanacelummlgare) emer^s out of the 
ground; ivy*berries are ripe ; the daffodil (pMiMlonor* 
dssus) in moist thickets^ the rush (juncus pilotus)^ 
and the spurge laurel {daphne laureola), found in 
woods, are now in bloom. The common whitlow 
grass (draba vema) on old walls ; the yellow Alpine 
whitlow grass (droia aizmdes) on maritime rocks } 
and the mountain pepper-wort {lepidum peir€Bum) 
among limestone rocks, flower in March. 

The sweet violet (viola adorata) sheds its delicious 
perfumes in this month. 

Though the itriped tulip, and the blushing roH, 
The ^vaTUhuiorotd, with golden eje. 
The fulIcariMtftofiy and the iify tail. 
Display their beauties on the gay partem. 
In costly gardens, where th' unlicensed feet 
Of rustics tread not; yet that lavish hand. 
Which scatters violets under every thorn, 
Forbids that sweets like these shodld be confined 
Within the limits of the rich man's wall ■• 

Thegannets, or Soland geese {peticantu boisanus), 
resort in March to the Hebrides, and other rocky isles 
of North Britain^ to make their nests, and lay their 



»Juch amusement may be derived in this months 
as well as in the last, from watching the progress of 
worms, insects, &c., from torpidity to life, parti-. 



-■ To- 



Wrapped round a Notegmf of Violets, 
Dear object of my late and early prayer ! 
Source of mv jo^r, and solace of my care! 
Whose gentle friendship such a charm can give, 
As makes me wish, and cells me how, to live ! 
To thee the Muse with grateful hand would bring 
These first fair children of the doubtful spring. 
O may they, fearless of a varying sky. 
Bloom on thy breast, and smile beneath thine eye ; 
In fairer lights their vivid blue display. 
And sweeter breathe their little lives away ! 

lakokobite; 



I 
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^ularty on the edges or banks of ponds. — $«e oaf- 
Diary for February. 

~ Towards the close of the montb^ bees (api$ melli^ 
fica) venture out of their hives. Some notice has 
been taken of this interesting insect in our former vo^ 
krmes ; we shall now pursue the subject. The bee is 
Oie most active and the most industrious of all insects* 
It works from the very first ray of day ta the twiligbt^ 
Ki those countries in which there is a perpetual 
spring. In the southern countries it is occufH^d 
^ring nine months ; there is even in the winter but 
a few days in which it appears to repose. It is only 
in the inove northern countries that the bee ceases 
absolutely to collect its sweets, from the latter end of 
September until the return of spring. 

It is to this insect, and to this only, that we are 
indebted in Europe for the honey and the war, which 
form an important branch of our rural economy ; it 

fathers the substances which form the composition of 
oney from the majority of the plants, from the 
lolFtiest tree to the most humble of the shrubs and si|n«- 
ptes. The forests and the heaths belong equally Uk 
lis don^ain. 

Indeed, during the time of the rising of the sap^ all 
^e vegetables are full of nutritious juices, which ^re 
laid under contribution by the bee, whose only em- 
barrassment is in the selection. Independently of 
the jtiiec of th« planu, aiid the nectar of the flbiWfiiSt 
which it extracts from their chaliee§, without tarnish- 
ing their purity, and with an art which is derivable 
solely from nature, it is often observed to be busily 
occupied with bark and moss of trees, on which it^ 
piercing eye, and penetrating sense and smell, have 
enabled it to discover those substances which are 
necessary to the completion of its melliflupus stpre : 
it is sometimes seen on rocks, and on walls, the stones 
of which appear to be completely bare. This insect 
appears to collect salts which are wholly impercep- 
tible to vs* Water is actually necessary to it, and its 
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instinct enables it to discover aprings which to u% 
are unknown. 

The bee is particularly delighted in roaming froni 
flovrer to flower; and if it does not insert its whole 
body into each^ it at least introduces its proboscis into 
the chaliees. It enriches itself from every flower^ an^ 
the attentive eye of the observer, who watches its mo<* 
tions^ perceives the growth of the pellets of pollen, pjr^ 
farina^ with which it furnishes the cavities of its 
hinder legs. But the eye cannot perceive any altera* 
lion in the flowers ; they have not lost any thing of 
their beauty^ nor of their colours, nor of their faculty 
of fructification ; on the contrary, it is by the bee 
that the pollen of the male flower is conveyed to 
the female, as in cucumbers, mdons^ currants, goose* 
berries^ &c. 

During the summer, to whatever quarter the bee 
directs it^ flight, it is certain of a greater or leas har- 
vest of those substances which are proper for its ha« 
bitation and support. With these substance^ imbibed 
into the stomach, or fixed to its thighs, back, or 
wings, it continues its flight in search of more food ; 
and such is its indefatigability and ardour, that it pro- 
longs its flight until its^ load be perfectly complete^ 
with which it returns to the hive. 

Immediately on its arrival, it hastens to a cell, and 
evacuates from its stomach the substance which is 
converted into honey, or it is assisted by the other 
bees in discharging from its thighs the load of "farina 
which it has collected in its journey. It is no sooner 
unburthened of its treasure, than it prepares for a fresh 
flight, cleans its wings„ refreshes its antennafc, and 
in an \nstant darts from the hive to the fields of- it«[ 

Jiarvest. - -_.. _. 

The bees live in a state of society ; the individuals 
of a hive are perfectly known to each other, and they 
never admit a stranger into their community, except- 
ing accidentally at swarming time, when circum- 
stances -can so .eom^in^ that several awapms may 
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unite^ and form a social brotherhood. Every society 
is a monarchy governed by a queen^ subordinate to 
whom are several hundred drones^ and a multitude of 
labourers, according to the size of the colony '• 

The queen insect is renowned for her splendour and 
beauty ; her influence extends far and near among 
the little busy industrious tribes, who are patterns of 
neatness and acuvity. 

But mark, of regal port and awful mien. 

Where moves with measured pace the Inseet Queen i 

Twelve chosen guards, with slow and solemn gait, 

Bend at her nod, and round her person wait; 

Not eastern despots, of their splendour vain. 

Can hoast in all their pomp a hrighter train 

Of fear-hound satraps ;, not in bonds of love 

Can loyal Britons more obedient move. 

Whose patriot king an heartfelt homi^e finds, . 

And guides with easy rein their willing minds ; 

The pregnant Queen her duteous slaves attend, 

With plausive air the high-arched dome ascend, 

Cling m fond rapture round the genial bed. 

And o'er her form a living curtam spread. 

When twice ten suns, with all resplendent ray. 
Have shed soft radiance on the brow of May, 
The royal nymph to light exulting springs, 
And gayly trims her short but sinewy Wings : 
Long 18 her tapering form, and fringed with gold 
The glossy black which stains each scaly fold; 
With gold her cuirass gleams, and round her thighs 
The golden greaves in swelling circles rise : 
Full armed the monarch soars on sounding wing. 
But mildly shields her formidable sting ! 

DR. EVAirS^ B££Sy PoMk 

In the latter end of March, chickens run about ; a 
brimstone-coloured butterfly {papiUo rhamni) ap- 
pears*; sea-k$ile begins to sprout; black beetles fly 

' See Mr. Huish's entertaining and instructive Treatise on 
Bee»i p. 11—13. 

* Child of the sun ! pursue thy rapturous flight, 
J^ingling with her thou loAt in fields of light ; 
And, where the flowers of paradise unfold, ' < 

Quaff fragrant nectar from their cup« of [^d. i 



about in the evenifigj aad bats iaaue from iheir places 
of concealment. Roach and daoe float near the sur- 
face of the water, and sport about in pursuit of in- 
sects. Daffodils are in flower; peas appear abovs 
ground^ and the male blossoms of the yew-tree expand 
and discharge their farina. Sparrows are busily em- 
ployed m fonsiiing dieir nests. Young lambs are 
yeaned this month. 

In this month the farmer dresses and rolls his mea- 
dows ; spreads ant-hills ; plants quicksets^ osiers^ 
&c.; sows flax seed^ artificial rrasses, beans and 
peas, broom and whin seeds, and grass seeds among 
wheat. About the 23d, he ploughs for and sows oats, 
and hemp, and flax. A diy season is very important 
to the farmer, that he may get the seed early into the 
ground. 

In our last year's Diary for March, we gave the 
Rev. R. Polwhele's pleasing Poetical Calendar of Na- 
ture for that months adapted to the SW. districts of 
Endand ; we shall conclude the present with a beau- 
tiful ^ Elegy m ^ Approach of Sprimg/ by John 
Scott, of Am well. 

Stern Winter hence with all his train remares, 
And cheerful skies and limpid streams are seen; 

Thick-s{>routing foliage ^corates tlie groves ; 
Reviving herbage clothes the fields with gre^ 

Yet lovelier scenes th^ approaching months prepare; 

Kind Sipring'^ full boanty soon will be dii^layed; 
The stale of beaatjr every vale shall wear; 

The voice of song enliven every shade. 

O Fancy^ paint not coming days too fair ! 
Oft for the prospects sprightly Majf. should yields 



There shall thy win^s, rich as an evening sly, 
Expand and shut with silent ecstasjr ! 
—Yet wert thou once a worm, a thing that crept 
On the bare earth, then wrought a tomb and slept ! 
kdJkd Auch is man ; soon from his cell of clay 
To iHursta ieraph is the blaze of day I 

AOG£RS. 

H 
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Bain-pouring clouds have darkened all the air, 
Or snowd untimely whitened o'er the field : 

But should kind Spring her wonted honnQr show'r. 
The ^knile of beauty, and the voice of song ; 

If gloomy thought the human mind o'erpow'r^ 
Ev'n vernal hours glide unenjoyed along. 

I shun the scenes where maddening passion raves. 
Where Pride and Folly high dominion hold. 

And unrelenting Avarice drives her slaves 
O'er prostrate Virtue in pursuit of gold. 

The grassy lane, the wood-surrounded field. 

The rude stone fence with fragrant wall-flowers gaj^ 

The clay-built cot, to me more pleasure yield 
Than all the pomp imperial domes display : 

And yet ev'n here, amid these secret shades. 
These simple scenes of unreproved dehght, 

Affliction's iron hand my breast invades. 
And Death's dread dart is ever in my sight. 

While genial suns to genial showers succeed, 
(the air all mildness, and the earth all bloom); 

While herds and flocks ranee sportive o'er the mead^ 
Crop the sweet herb, aoa snuff the rich perfume ; 

O why alone to hapless man denied 

To taste the bliss inferior. beings boast? 
O why this fate, that fear and pam divide 

His few short hours on earth s delightful coast? 

Ah cease — no more of Providence complain ! 

Tis sense of euilt that wakes the mind to woe. 
Gives force to fear, adds energy to pain, 

And palls each joy by Heaven indulged below: 

Wtnr else the smiling infant-traiu so blessed, 

^^re ill propension ripens into sin, 
Ere wild desire inflames the youthful breast. 

And dear-bought knowledge ends the peace within f 

As to the bleating tenants of the field. 

As to the sportive warblers on the trees. 
To them their ^oys sincere the seasons yield. 

And all their days and all their prospects please. 

Sttch mine, when first, from London^ crowded streets, 
- Roved my young steps to Surry's wood-crowned hills. 
O'er new blown meads, that breathed a thousand sweets, 
By shady coverts and by crystal rills. 
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O bappj hoars, beyond recovery fled I 

What share I now that can your loss repay. 

While o'er my mind these glooms of thoagnt are ^read^ 
^nd veil the light of life's meridian ray } 

Is there no Power this darkness to remove? 

The long-lost joys of Eden to restore ? 
Or raise our views to happier seats above. 

Where fear and pain and death shall be no motel 

Yes, those there are who know a Saviour's love 

The long-lost joys of Eden can restore. 
And raise their views to happier seats abore. 

Where fear and pain and death shall be no nore^ 

These, grateful, share the gifts of Nature's hand ; 

And in the varied scenes that round them shine 
(Minute and beautiful, or rude and grand). 

Admire th' amazing workmanship divine. 

Blows not a floweret in th' enamelled vale, 
Shines not a pebble where the rivalet strays, 

Sports not an insect on the spicy gale, 
But claims thfsir wonder and excites their pnuse. 

From them ev'n vernal Nature looks mor6 gay^ 
For them more lively hues the fields adorn ; 

To them more swee't the sweetest breath of Morn. 

They feel the bliss that Hope and Faith supply; 

They pass'serene th' appointed hours that bring 
The Day that wafts them to the realms on high, 

The Day that centres in Eternal Spring, 



APRIL is derived from Jprilis, of aperio, I open ; 
because the earthy in this months begins to open her 
bosom for the production of vegetables. The Saxons 
called this month oster^monat, from the goddess 
Goster, or because the winds were found to blow 
generally from the east in this month. 
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1. — ALL fools' day. 

On this day every body strives to make, as many 
fools as he can : the wit chiefly cousists in sending 
persons on what are called sleeveless errands, for the 
history of Eve's mother, for pigeon's milk, stirrup oily 
and similar ridiculous absurdities. Some curious 
particulars of this day> also^ may be seen in T. T. 
for 1815, pp. 118-121. 

3. — MAUNDY THURSDAY. 

This day is called in Latin Dies Mandaii, the day 
of the command, being the day on which our Lord 
washed the feet of his disciples, as recorded in the 
second lesson. This practice was long kept up in 
the monasteries. After the ceremony, liberal dona- 
tions were made to the poor, of clothing and of sil- 
ver money, and refreshment was given them to miti- 
gate the severity of the fast. On the 15th April, 
1731 (Maundy Thursda)^), iliQ Jrchbishop qf York 
wasJied the feet of a certain number of poor persons. 
James II was the last king who performed this in 
person. A relic of this custom is still preserved in 
the donations dispensed at St. James's on this day. 
— ^ee T.T. for 1815, p. 86, where the ceremonies 
at Rome and Moscow, on this day, are also described. 
3. — RICHARD, Bishop. 

Richard, sumamed de Wicke, from a place in 
Worcestershire, where he was born, was educated at 
the Universities of Oxford and Paris. He was as 
remarkable for his learning and diligence in preach- 
ing, as he was for integrity. Richard was canonized 
fcy Pope Urban. 

4. — GOOD FRIDAY. 

This day commemorates the sufferings of Christ, 
as a propitiation for our sins. Holy Friday, or the 
Friday in Holy Week, was its most antient arid ge- 
neral appellation 5 the name Good Friday is peculiar 
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to the English church. It was observed as a day of 
extraordinary devotion. Buns^ with crosses upon 
them, are usually eaten in London and some other 
places, on this day, at breakfast. St. Peter's church 
at Rome is most superbly illuminated on this night. 
— See T.T. for 1815, p. 88 ; and, respecting cross- 
buns, p. 89. 

The procession, on this day, at Barcelona, is thus 
described by the Rev^ Joseph Townsend, in his 
* Journey through Spain,' vol. i, pp. 107-110, 8vo 
edit. * In every church (says he) I found two 
images, as large as life, distinguished from the rest 
as being stationary, and the more immediate objects 
of their devotion ; the one representing. Christ as 
taken from the cross, the other the Virgm in all her 
best attire, pierced by seven swords, and leaning over 
the recumbent body of her son. Behind these images. 
a theatre with colonnades, supporting a multitude of 
wax tapers, dazzled the sight, while the ear was 
charmed by the harmonious chaunting of the choir. 

^More than a hundred thousand persons all the 
morning crowded the streets, hurrying from church 
to church to express the warmth of their zeal, and 
the fervour of their devotion, by bowing themselves in 
each, and kissing the feet of the most revered image. 
Most of the spectators were natives of the city, but 
niany upon such occasions resort to Barcelona from, 
the adjacent villages, and some from distant pro- 
vinces. 

* Towards the close of day the pageant appeared^ 
ixioving with slow and solemn pace along the streets^ 
and conducted with the most perfect regularity. The 
last supper of Christ with his disciples, the treachery 
of Judas, attended by the priests, together with the 
guards, the flagellation, the crucifixion, the taking 
from the cross, the anointing of the body, and the 
burial, with every transaction of the closing scene, 
and th^ events subsequent to the passion of our 
liord^ were represented by imagesas large as life, placed 
li 2 
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in proper order on lofty stages, many of which were 
elegdnt, and all as hignly ornamented as carving and 
gildings rich silks, brocades, and velvets, with curious 
fembroiderv, all executed by their most skilful artists> 
cDiild render them. No expense was spared either in 
the materials, the workmanship, or the wax lights^ 
which, with the most splendid profusion, were con- 
sumed upon this occasion. Each of these stages 
ivas supported on the shoulders of six men, who Vere 
completely hid by a covering of black velvet hanging 
touhd the margin of the stage, and reaching nearly 
to the ground. This procession was preceded by 
Roman centurions clothed in their proper armour^ 
and the soldiers of the garrison brought up the rear. 
The intermediate space was occupied by the groups 
of images above described, attended by eight hun- 
dred burgesses, clothed in black buckram, with flow- 
ing thains, each carrying a flambeau in his hand* 
Besides these, one hundred and fourscore penitents 
engaged my more particular attention. Like the 
former, they carried each a flambeau, but their dress 
was singular, somewhat resembling that of the blue- 
codt boys of Christ's hospital in London, being a 
jacket and coat in one, reaching to their heels, m«le 
of dark brown shalloon, with a bonnet on their head, 
like what is called a fool's cap, being a cone covering 
the head and face completely, and having holes for 
the eyes. The design of this peculiar form is to con- 
ceal the penitents, and to spare their blushes. Thesfc' 
were followed by twenty others, who, either from 
remorse of conscience, or having been guilty of more 
atrocious crimes, or for hire, or with the most bene- 
volent intention of adding to the common fund of 
merit for the service of the church, walked in the 
procession barefooted, dragging heavy chains, and 
bearing kige crosses on their shoulders. TTieir 
penance was severe ; but, for their comfort, they had 
assigned to them the post of honour; for inime- 
diattly- after them followed the Sacred corpse pkced* 
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in a glass coffin^ and attended bf twenty^iive priests, 
dressed in their richest robes. Near the body a well 
chosen band with hautboys, clarinets, French horns, 
and flutes, played the softest and most solemn music. 
This part of the processjon wanted nothing to heighten 
the effect. I am persuaded that every one who had a 
soul for harmony felt the starting tear/ 



EU Savioua's WoBDfl going to th€ Gaoss. 

Have^ bare ye no regard , all ye 
Who pass thi$ way, to pity me, 
Who am a inan of misery ? 

A man both bniised^and broke ; and one 
Who suflfers not here for mine own. 
But for my fj^iends* transgression ! 

Ah, Sion^i daughters ! do not fear 
The cross, the cords, the nails, the speftr, 
The tnyrrh, the gaU, the vinegar ; 

For Christ, your loving Saviour, hath 
Drank up the wine of God's fierce wrath; 
Only there's left a little froth. 

Less for to taste, than fbr to shew 
What bitter cups had been your due^ 
Had he not dru&k them up for you. 

HfiEBTCK^ 
4. — 8AINT AMBROSE* 

Our saint was bom about the year 340, and was 
educated in his father's palace, who was Prastorian 
Praefect of Gaul. He ruled over the see of Milan 
with great piety and vigilance for more than twenty 
years ; during which time, he gave all his money to 
pious usesj and settled the reversion of his estate upon 
the church. He converted the celebrated St. Augus- 
tine to the faith, and at his baptism, in a miraculous 
manner, composed that* divine hymn, so well knowa 
in the church by the name of Te Deum, He died^ 
aged fifty '^eTGDj in the yeat of our Lord 396. 
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♦4. 1774. — OLIVER GOLDSMITH DIBD. 

Thoo seest the tomb of Oliver; retire, 

Unholy feet, nor o'er his ashes tread. 
Ye whom the deeds of old, verse, nature, fire, 

Moarn Nature's priest, the bard, historian, dead. 

JOHNSOir/ 
5.~BASTBR-BVE. 

Particular mortifications were enjoined to the ear* 
liest Christians on this day. From the third cen- 
tury^ the fast was indispensable and rigid^ being pro« 
tracted ai\vays to midnight^ sometimes to the cock- 
crowing, and sometimes to the dawn of Elaster-day ; 
and the whole of the day and night was employed ia 
religious afiairs. 

♦5. 1753. — ^BRITISH MUSBUM FOUNDBD. 
*5. 1800. — REV. W. MASON DIBD« 

Ode cf Casimir Translated* 
Sweet harp, of well-framed box the vocal child 1 
Here shalt thou hang on tliis tall poplar's spray, 

While ether smiles, and breezes mild 

Amid its pendant foliage plaj. 
Eurus shall here, but borne on softest wing. 
Whisper and pant thy warbling chords among, 

While pleased mj careless limbs I fling 

On this green bank, and mark thy song— — 
But lo ! what sudden clouds veil the blue skies ! 
What rushing sound of rain ! Rise we with speed— 

Ah ! always thus, ye light-winged joys, 

Ye fly, and ere possessed are fled ! 

*6. 1199, — KING JOHN BEGAN TO BBIGN. 

The character of this prince is nothing but a com- 
plication of vices^ equally mean and odious, ruinous 
to himself, and destructive to his people : cowardice^ 
inactivity, folly, levity, licentiousness, ingratitude^ 
treachery, tyranny, and cruelty ; all these qualities 
too evidently appear in the several incidents of hti 
life, to give us room to suspect that the disagreeable^ 
picture has been anywise overcharged by the prejudice 
of the antient historians. It is hard to say, whettter 
bis conduct to his father^ his brother^ bis nephew^ or 
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his subjects^ wa? most culpable; or whether his 
crtme!^ ki these re^peets were iiot even exceeded by 
th« baseness which appeared in his transactions with 
the King of France, the. pope, and the barons. His 
dominionst, when they devolved to him by the death 
^ his brother, were more extensive than have ever 
since his time been ruled by any English monarchy 
But he first lost, by his misconduct, the flourishing 
provinces in France; the antient patrimony of his 
family. He subjected his kingdom to a shameful 
Tassalage under the see of Rome ; he saw the prero- 
gatives of his crown diminished b^ law, and still 
more reduced by faction ; and he died at last when 
in danger of being totally expelled by a foreign power^ 
. and of either ending his life miserably in a prison. 
Of seeking shelter as a fugitive from the pursuit of his 
enemies. — Hume. 

Englishman ! 
Curse not bis memory, Murderer as he was, 
Coward and slave, vet he it was who signed 
That diarter^ which should make thee morn and ni^t 
Be thankful for thj birth-place: — fingUsbmao! 
That holy charter, which, shouidst thou permit 
IPorce to destroy, or Fraud to undermine. 
Thy children's groans will persecute thy soul, 
For they ianst bear the burthen of thy criioe. 

southSt; 

6.— BAStEH- DAT, ^Or KASTBR SUNDAY. 

Easter i» styled, by tfie fathers, the highest of all 
festivals, the feast of feasts, the queen of festivals^ 
and Dominica Gaudiiy the joyous Sunday. Masters 
granted freedom to their slaves at this season, and 
valuable presents were made. to the poor. 

For the august ceremonies performed at Rome on 
this day, Whitsuntide, and other great festivals, we 
refer to T.T. for 1815, p. 165. The magnificent 
ceremony of the Resurrection, at Moscow, is also 
described at p. 90 of the same volume. A variety of 
old English customs observed at Easter have been 
-meiitioxited iti our former volumes. 
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7> S.*— BAST£R MONDAY AND TUESDAY* 

tlvery day ia this week was formerly observed as ^ 
religious festival^ sermons being preached^ and the 
sacrament administered. In many places, servants 
were permitted to rest from their usual employments^ 
that they might constantly attend public worship. 
During fifteen days, of which the paschal solemnity 
consisted, the courts of justice were shut, and afl 

Eubltc games, shows, and amusements, were prohi- 
iled : it is unnecessary to observe, that this practice 
has long ceased, and that the Easter week is usuaUy 
devoted to relaxation and amusement ; this is parti* 
cularly the case at Moscow, and in Catholic coun* 
tries.— See T. T. for 1815, p. 93. 

We have, in our former volumes, already noticed 
the strange custom of Heaving practised on this day in 
the north of England. The following extract, from a 
letter sent to Mr. Brand, the antiquarian, by a respect- 
able gendeman, in the year 1799, thus speaks of the y 
custom. ^ I was sitting alone last Easter Tuesday, 
at breakfast, at the Talbot, in Shrewsbury, when I 
was surprised by the entrance of all the female ser- 
vants of the house, handing in an arm-chair, lined 
with white, and decorated with ribbons and favours 
of different colours. On asking what they wanted^ 
their answer was, << they came to fi^ave me : it was 
the custom of the place on that morning, and they 
hoped I would take a seaf in their chair.'' It was 
impossible not to comply with a request very modestly 
made, and to a set of nymphs in their best apparel^ 
and several of them under twenty. I wished to see 
all the ceremony, and seated myself accordingly. 
The fair group then lifted me from the ground, 
turned the chair about, and I had the felicity of a 
salute from each. I told them, I supposed there 
was a fine due upon the occasion, and was answered 
in the aflirmative, and, having satisfied the damsels, 
they withdrew to heave others. At this time I had 
never heard of such a custom } but^ on inquiry^ I 
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found that on Easter Monday, between nine and 
twelve^ the xnen heave the women in the same man- 
ner as on the Tuesday, between the same hours, the 
women heave the men/ — See Popular Antiquitieg, 
4to. edit. 

*9. 1483. — ^EDWARD V BEGAN TO RBIGN. 

*12. 1736.— FIRST METHODIST CHAPEL ERECTED. 

13. — ^LOW SUNDAY. 

It was a custom among the primitive Christians, 
on the first Sunday after £aster-day, to repeat some 
pajrt of the solemnity of that grand festival ; whence 
this Sunday took the name of Low Sunday, being 
celebrated as a feast, though in a lower degree. 

*16.- 1788. — BUFFON DIED, 

At Montbard, in France, in the route from Paris 
to Dijon, the house in which BufFon spent the great- 
est part of his life may yet be inspected by the curious 
traveller. It is in the high street, and the court is 
behind. You ascend a staircase to ^o into the gar- 
den, raised on the ruins of the antient mansion, of 
which the walls make the terraces. On the top 
there still remains a lofty octagon tower, where Buf- 
fon made his observations on the reverberation of the 
air. This singular and picturesque garden is well 
worthy of notice. In quitting this interesting spot, 
the column erected to Bufronl)y his son is seen, on 
which there was once the following inscription: 
* ExceUie turri hundles eolumnor^Parenii suojilius 
Buffon** That revolution which caused these words 
to be effaced, also condemned to the scaffold the 
writer of them, who died, pronouncing only, in a 
calm and dignified tone, * Citizens, my name is — 
. BUFFON !* 

19. — SAINT- ALPHEGE. 

A native of Elngland, Alphege was first Abbot of 
Bath, then Bishop of Winchester, in the year 984 ; 
and, twelve years afterwards. Archbishop of Caater- 
burfV He was stoned to death at Greenwich* 
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*21. 1219.— fiAINT I>OMINIC 

Found at Paris thirty of his religious followers in 
the chapel of St. James^ and^ in consequence of ibe 
xianie of the chapel, and the street where it stood^ be 
called them Jacobins. This was the origin of axi 
Order which exercised great power over kings. St. 
Louis had so much love for this community, that he 
wished to be made a Jacobin. He proposed his de- 
sign to the queen, and conjured her not to oppose 
it. That princess immediately sent for her children, 
and the Earl of Anjou, brother of the King ; she de- 
manded of the first whether they would prefer beiM 
the sons of a priest rather than the sons of a king? 
And, without waiting for their answer, she exclaim- 
ed, * The Jacobins have worked on the mind of 
your father, a!»l persuaded him to abdicate the throne 
in order to become a priest and a preacher.' At these 
words, the Earl of Anjou expressed his determinatioot 
to oppose the king and the priests ; and the eldest 
i5on of the monarch swore by St. Denis, that, if ever 
he came to the throne, he would drive every mendi^ 
cant idle priest out of his kingdom. The fanatic 
-passion of St. Louis for crusades brought him to his 
death, near the ruins of Carthage, fighting^ainst 
Mussulmen in a <;ountry where Dido had establisbea 
the gods of the Syrians. This king extended that 
religious enthusiasm which depopulated Europe during 
two centuries. 

*22. 1509. — HENRY VIII BB6AN TO RJSIC^. 

The absolute and uncontrolled authority which he 
msuntained at home, and the regard he obtained 
among foreign nations, are circumstances which en- 
title him to the appellation of a great prince ; while 
his tyranny and cruelty seem to exclude him from 
the cnaracter of a good one. 

He possessed, indeed, great vigour of mind, which 
qualified him for exercising dominion over mea-*^ 
courage, intrepidity, vigilance, inflexibility; andthou|h 
these qualities lay not always under the guidance of a 
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r^ular at^d solid judgment^ th^ were accompanied 
with good parts^ and an extensive capacity ; and every 
one dreaded a contest with a man who waa never 
known to yields or to fbrffive ; &oA w]m>i in every 
controversy, was determinei to niia hknself^ o4r his 
antagonist. 

A catalogue of his vices would comprehend! wany 
of the worst quaUtie^ inoidenK to human nature. 
Violence^ cfuelty, profwsioi*^ rapftciCy^ ijsjiisttee, ob- 
stinacy, arrogance, bigotry, presumption, caprice; 
but neither was he subject to alt these vices in the 
most extreme de^ee, nor was he at intervals alto- 
gether devoid oi virtucsw He was sinceve, open^ 
gallant, liberal, and otpabfe at least of a temporary 
friendahip and attachment. 

It may seem a little extraordinary, that notwith- 
standing hts^ crtielty, his extortion, bis violence, his 
arbitrary administration, thts prince not only acquired 
the regard of bis subjects, but never was the object 
of their hatred ; he seems even, in some degree, to 
have possessed their love and affection* HU exterior 
qualities were advantageous, and fit to captivate the 
multitude; his mag;niflcence and personal bravery 
rendered him ittustnous to vulgar ^es ; and it may 
be said with truth, that the English in that age werei 
so thoroughly subdued^ that, like eastern staves, they 
were incUned to admire even those, acts of violence; 
and tyranny which were exercised over themselves^ 
and at their own expense.— ^Hiumek 

*22, 1663. — ROYAL SOCIBTV INCORWRATBO. 
23. — SAINT GEORGE. 

This illustrious sj^int, termed, by the Greeks^ thcf 
' great martyr,' was born in Cappadocia, of noble 
Christian parents, and 'was a tribunie or colonel' in 
the army under Diocksian. He was beheaded in th6 
year 290. Under the name and ensign of St. George, 
Edward IIF) in 1930, instituted the most noble order 
of knighthood in Etirope*^*^Sce T« T. £6v 1815, 
p. 124. 

I 
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*23. 1564. — SHAKSPEARB BORN. 

What needs my Shakspeaii£ for his honoured bon es^ 
The labour of an age in piled stones ; 
Or that his hallowed relics bhould be hid 
Under a star-y-pointing pyramid ? 
Dear son of memory, great heir of fame. 
What need'st thou such weak witness of thy name ? 
Thoiiy in our wonder and astonishment. 
Has built thyself a live^lons monument ; 
For whilst, to the shame ofslow-eDdec^vouriDg art> 
Thy easy numbers ilow ; and that each heart 
Hath^ from the leaves of thy unvalued book. 
Those Delphic lines with deep impression took, 
Then thou, bur fancy of itself bereaving. 
Dost make us marble with too much conceiving ; 
• And, so sepulchered, in such pomp dost lie, 
That kings, for such a tomb, would wish to die. 

MlLTOW, 

*23. 1616. — CERVANTES DIED. 
Great sage, whose wand at one commanding stroke 
Each antique pile of elfin fabric broke ; 
From midnight spectres purged the sorcerer's cell. 
And burst stern chivalry^s fantastic spell. 

More than twelve thousand copies of the first part 
of Don Quixote were circulated before the second 
could be got ready for the press ; an amazing rapidity 
of sale^ at a time when the readers and purchasers of 
books were but an inconsiderable number, compared 
vith what they are now. The very children, says 
Cervantes, handle it, boys read it, men understand, 
tod old people applaud the performance. It is no 
sooner laid down py pne, than another takes it up; 
some struggling, and some entreating for a sight of 
U* In fine, continues he,, this history is the most 
delightful, and 'the least prejui^icial entertainment, 
that iever was seen ; for, in the whole book, there is 
pot the least shadow of a dishonourable word^ nor 
one thought unworthy of a good catholic. 

*23. 1616. — SHAKSJ»JBARE MBP. 

Trom you have I been absent in the spring, .. . 

When proud-pied April, dressed in all his trim, 
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Htth put a Bpirit of youth in every thing ; 

That heavy Saturn laughed and leaped with him* 

Yet nor the lays of hirds, nor the sweet smell 

Of difierent flowers in odour and in hue, 

Could make me ^ny summer's story tell. 

Or from their proud lap pluck, them where they grew ! 

^pr did I wonder at the lilies, white^ 

Kor praise t$e deep vermilion in the rose; 

They wens hot sweet, ^ut.figures of delight, 

prawnafter you,you pattern of all those. 
Vet seemea it winter still, and, you away, 
As with your shadow I with these did play: 

The forward violet thus did I chide ;— • 
- Sweet thief, whence didst thou steal thy sweet that smells, 
If not from my love's breath ? The purple pride 
'Which on thy soft cheek for coinplexion dwells, 
In my love's veins thou hast too grossly dyed« 
The lily I condemned for thy hand, 
And buds of marjoram had stolen thy hair ; 
The roses fearfully on thorns did stand. 
One blushing shame, another white despair ; 
A third, nor red nor white, had stolen of both, 
And to his robbery had anpei^ed thy breath ; 
But. for his theft,. iii j)ride of all bis ^Qwtb 
A vengeful canker eat him up to death. 
More flowers I noted, yet I none could see. 
But sweet or colour it had stolen from thee. 

25* — SAINT MARK, 

St. Mark's Gospel was written in the year 63- 
The Order of Knights of St. Mark at Venice, under 
the protection of this evangelist, was instituted iii 
the year 737, the reigning doge being always grand 
master :— their motto was, ^ Pax tibi, Morce, Evan" 
gelista Mens.* 

*25. 1595.— TA^SO DIEB. 
*27. 1794. — SflR WII^UAM JONBS BllBD* 
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Thr SoOi^nters Taurus on the 20th of this month; 
at 28 m. past 11 in the morning ; and the following 
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Table shows the ume of his rising and netting for 
every fifth day of the same period^ yiz. 

TABLE. 

Taesday, April i, Son rises 8S n. «fter 5. Sets 97 m. after C 

Suoday, -— ^^...fS*. 5«,8T.» 6 

Friday, — 11, ... 14 . . 5 . . 46 . . O 

Wednesday, — 16, . . . 4 . . 6 . • 56 • . 6 

Monday, -« SI, . . . 65 • . 4 . . 5 . . 7 

Saturday, -^ 06, • ; ,. 46 • . 4 . . 14 . • 7 

The quantity to be added to or subtracted from the 
time^ as shown by a correct sun-dial^ to obtain the 
tiine whidi should be indicated by a well regulated 
clocks for every fifth day of the months is ^vca in the 
following 

TABJ.E. 

fa* A* 

April 1st, to the tkse by the dial iu2^ ; 4 1 

6tb, H 91 

11th; * . . 1 6 

16tb« from the time by tbe dislwuUract 11 

21st, 1 90 

26th, . 2 ir 

The Moon will be fall at 9 m. pest 11 on the 
jevening of the 1st of this month ; she will enter her 
last quarter at 28 m« after 3 in the afternoon of the 
8th ; there will be a new Moon at 28 m. past 2 in the 
^ternoou of the 16th ; and the first quarter will coob* 
snence at 23 m. past 3 in the afternoon of the 24th* 

The Moon will pass the meridian on the following 
df^a of ijfik month, at a convenient time to be $een» 
viz. 



7th day, at 53 m. after 


4 lA the morning. 


8th . • . 6S . . 


5 


^th . . 16 . . 


8 in th^ evemng. 


srth . . 7 . . 


9 


28th . . 59 . . 


9 


2dth . . 41 • . 


10 • . . . • 


80th . . 46 . . 


11 



On the evening of the 3d of the present month, 
the Moon will eclipse the star marked « in the sign 
Libra. The immeriipn vrill tdee place 28 lo. after 1 15 
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and the emersion 53 ni. after the same hour. In the 
former case, the star will be 16'4- south of the Moon's 
centre; and in the latter, 13'^ south of the same. 

On the 18th of this month. Mars and Saturn will 
be nearly in contact ; and on the 19th, at 2 in the 
afternoon. Mercury will be in his superior conjunct 
tion. , . . 

The eclipses of Jupiter's first &nd second satellites^ 
which will be visible in the vicinity of the Royal Ob- 
servatory this month, are the following, viz* 

IMMERSIONS. 

1st Satellite, 9th day, 28 m. past 2 in the morning. 

.... 25th . 44 . . 

«d Satellite, 34th. . 35 . . 2 

On Parallax. 

Tn wh^t has been advanced in the preceding' parts 
of these volujoqes, the phenomena of the heavens have 
been considered as though they were observed from 
the centre of the earth', or as if the earth were only a 
physical point with respect to the distances of the hea- 
venly bddiesl This-method of considering the axis of 
revolution as passing through the eye of the observer, 
and that ^ye as situated at the centre of the concave 
sphere, fai which theheavenly bodies appear to perform 
their diurnal revolutions, however, isonly correct forthe 
stars, whose distances from the earth are so infinitely 
great with respect to its radius, that all the visual 
rays from different parts of the earth's surface to the 
same star may be regarded as parallel to each other, 
without any sensible error. But this principle can- 
not be applied to the bodies which constitute the 
solar system, without introducing considerable error 
into the results of our inquiries relative to their real 
positions in the heavens, and other phenomena. The 
following explanations on this subject are therefore 
intended to point out these errors, and enable the 
yoimg astronomer to correct them; and, by these 
means> to obtain a clearer comprehension of our fu- 
12 
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tufe observations, and a more accurate knowledge qC 
the subjects that may become the matter of our Mib* 
sequent dissertations. 

Whesi a heavenly body ia obfieryed from dilTesent 
points of the earth's sur&ce at the same time. It does 
not appear to be situated in the same point of the 
heavens. Fori let S be the body (fig. 3), C Ihe 
centre of the earth, Q and O' the positions of two ob- 
serveis situated on the samemeridian HR; and OS and 
O'S the visual rays from their eyes to the body S, at the 
moment it comes into the plane in which they are situ- 
ated. Then as objects are always seen in the direc- 
tion of the visual rays that proceeded from them to 
the eye of the observer^ to a persQn pk«ed at 0<m the 




sarfece of the earthy the body S would appear to be 
situated in the celestial sphere at Sf, ^d to the obf^* 
server at O' its apparent place in the heavens would 
•be at s'. The difference of these twa results depends 
npoii the angle OSO', under which an observer, 
placed at tlie centre of the body S, would see the 
dwfd 00' of the terrestrial arc which separates the 
two observers > and it is this an^e which is called 
tbe pamllappy and sometimes the paraMactk angle^ 
The influence of parallax will be readily un^erstopdj 
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iodfp^QidenUy of any astronomical calculaUoD6> by 
attending to the foUowiog observationB. In the pre* 
oeding figure, suppose the Moon to be at S and the 
Sun al S', at a much greater dislance from the earth 
(and which U actually the case), then each of tfa« 
observers, situated at O and O', would see both bodiea 
at the same time, and perceive the distance whicb 
separates tbem ; but at the point £> in the line CSV 
which passes through their centres, this distance 
would not appear, and the Sun would be eclipsed. 
Thus, when a cloud passes between ua and the 
Sun, we find ourselvea enveloped in its shadow, while 
places at a little distance experience the f utl influencei 
of the solar heama : the difierence of these effects ia 
owii^ to the parallax. 

In order to avoid the irregularities depending upon 
the different a^)ects under which the same body 
ia seen from diflerent points on the globe, or the diN 
ference of its apparent situations in the heavens, and 
render the observations susceptible of being compared 
wilix each other^ astronomers suppose the earth to be 
^tber a sphere ox a sphecoid, and refer all their ob- 
servations to its centre ; regarding that as the true 
fkum of a heavenly body in which it would appear 
if seen from this point. The place in the celestial 
sphere, in which a bodv appears to be situated when 
seen from any point oi the earth's surface not in the 
right line wlucb joins the centre of the earth and 
ikdX of the body> they denominate the apparentpUiM 
of th^t body, in opposition to the true place. Now^ 
in this case, one of the observers may be considered as 
situated at E, and then the subtending chord he* 
Qooies. 0£, £»)d the parallactic angle OSE ; and 
which being the same as OSC, the paralkuc is said to 
be the an^ which the raditu of the earth, drawn to 
the point of observation O, subtends at the centre of 
the heavenly body. We shall endeavour to illustrate 
this on the supposition that the earth is spherical, and 
the di/^AOise between it and the heayenly body con^ 
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staiit ; and which^ even in calculation^ is sufficiently 
accurate for most common purposes. 

If the zenith distance of the Sun^ Moon^ or a star 
situated at S^ be observed at the point O, it will be 
equal to the angle ZOS, Z being the zenith ; but if 
it had been observed from the centre of the earth, it 
would have been equal to the angle ZCS, or to 
ZOS — OSC ; because the angle ZOS is the exterior 
angle of the triangle COS. TOs angle CSO, found 
by the two visual rays drawn from the body S to O 
and C, is called the parallax of altitude. Hence^ if 
this parallax be subtracted from the apparent or ob* 
served zenith distance, it wiU give the tine distance of 
that body from the zenith oftJie observer. • 

From this.it may also be observed that the two 
visual rays SO and SC, being both situated in the 
same vertical plane, the effect of parallax, like that of 
refraction, is wholly in a vertical direction ; or, in 
general terms, always in the plane passing through 
the body, the centre of motion, and the eye of the 
observer. The parallax must be subtracted from the 
zenith distance, or added to the altitude ; but, on the 
contrary, refraction is to be subtracted from the alti- 
tude and added to the zenith distance, since thdir 
effects take place in opposite directions. — See our 
observations on refraction, after the Astronomical 
Occurrences of last month. 

- This depression occasioned by the parallax de- 
pends upon the magnitude of the angle CSO ; it is 
not the same for all altitudes. The distance of the 
body from the earth being supposed constant, this angle 
will be the greatest at the horizon; as OS'C (fig. 4, 
p. 102), which is denominated the horizontal parallax. 
If, from the point S', two tangents to the circle which 
represents the circumfererence of the earth be drawn 
to O and O', the horizontal parallax will be half the 
visual angle OS'O', under which the earth would 
appear to an observer placed at the body 5 or which 
is^ in effect,. the same. with respect to an observer so 
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situated, it is equal to the angle^ subtended by half 
the apparent diameter of the earth. The horizontal 
parallax it therefore the greatest ; and the nuraliax of 
altitude, or the angle OSC, diminishes as the body is 
more elevated above the horicoa^ until it becomes 
nothings at the zenith, because the visAial ray from 
the observer and that from the centre of the earth 
then coincide, as OZ and CZ in figure 4, or £S' 
and CS', fig. 3» The law of this .diminution is ea- 
sily calculated bjr ^e common rules of plane trigo- 
nometry, supposing the distance of the body from 
the earth's centre not to vary during a diurnal revo- 
hitton. On these principles, we fioa that the paral- 
kxasuiwering to any apparent altitude^ is iMml to the 
harwmtal partiloiv nml^Ued hff the rine qf the {ipp0^ 
tmUi mmthdistmice*^ 

ipeo b« conclndMl next M^nth.] 

fMI»— M aw iii t ii f ■■! iM H ir I ill I , .,1. i t , I I J M < i ■ i> • < 

> The apporeat lenitk distanee (the angle SOZ«xgOC> being. 
hkmn BOA denoted by i, in the triuigte 08C (fig. A)» ia whid 
thA wh9Sof the aiigleB are proportional to their opposite sidefp 
we have SC t OC : : sin* SCO : sin. OSC. Then denoting th^ 
distance of the body S from the centre of the earth by D, the 
radios CO by r, and the parallax by P^ we shall have from die 

■ . ^ rsin. jj ^ , , . , . - 
preceding proportion »m. Pss: — g--'- Bat when the body is m 

die herizoB or the lenith distance equal 90^, the sine of s W 
comes s= 1 1 and the honeontalparuHix being represented by A,^ 

^ r 

we have sin. A == -g* Then, exterminating D, by means of it§ 

value in each of these equations, and we obtain sin. P s=sin. h • 
sin. i. Now, tince the distances of the heavenly bodies am 
80 great, compared with the radius of the earth, the parallactic 
an^s will always be very small; even for the Moon, which is 
much the nearest to the earth, it is only about I'' at the horizon; 
and therefore the arcs may be substituted for their sines, with- 
out committing an error in the result, equal to gTogth part of 
the whole arc. Hence FesA sin. z ; the result above stated. 

Firom the above formula, sin« A=g> it is evident that the ho^ 
rizoatal parallax is the greatest possible ; and that it is ins/ton* 
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Now thid golden morn aloft 
Waves her dew<4>espangled wiog. 
With vermeil cheek, and whisper soft, 
She wooes the taf dy spring ; 
Till April starts, and calls around 
The sloping fragrance from the ground ; 
. And lightly o*er the living scene 
Scatters his freshe^t^ tenderest green. 

If there has been' a medium proportion of easterly 
winds in the previons part of the winter, the month 
of April may be expected to be mild, with gentle 
showers; thus affording to vegetables an abundant, 
supply of water, which is so indispensably necessaty 
to their existence. The many thousand tribes of ve^ 
getobles are not only formed from .a few simple 
substances, but enjoy the same sun, vegetate in the' 
same medium, and are supplied with the same nutri- 
ment. It is, indeed, wonderful that all orders of 
vegetables are produced from four or five natural 
substances, viz. caloric, light, water, air, and carbon. 
How admirable, then, must the formation of those 
organs be, which, by their peculiar actions, shall 
produce such various, modifications of these sub- 



sible.when the ratio :?? is very small, and nothing when the, dis- 
tance D of the body from the centre of motion is incomparably 
great with respect to r, the distance of the observer from the same 
point. This takes place with respect to the stars, the parallax of 
which cannot be ascertained by ooservation. In order, however, 
that the parallax may be absolutely nothing, it is necessary that 

D == infinity, or r= 0, which is not possible ; but if .•g?^ am. V< 

*^ 2062648* *^® parallax Would at most be 1", which it is 
impossible to ascertain by observation. 
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'stances^ so as to Form the difitrent colours^ tints, 
odours^ tastes, &c. of the vegetable kingdom ! Hovr 
surprising must be the progress of vegetation ! How 
rich the economy of nature ! 

It is now allowed, that there is both a vital circular 
tion of the juices in vegetables, and a large perspira- 
tion from their pores; which latter is become asnb- 
ject of great curiosity and importance, from the 
successful labours of those who have ooltivated this 
part of natural philosof^y. The circulation in plants 
18 strong in tk^ spring,: and languid; in the winter ; in 
some it is so forcible and abundant, thaty if their vessels 
are opened at an improper season, they will bleed td 
-death^ as when an artery is divided in the human body. 
•If the fiiier spirit evaporates from. a plants and it has 
«K> fresh suppljr, it becomes instantly iflaccid: and 
fading, as an animal body dies with the departure of 
its breath. 

The process of vegetation is forwarded in a wonder- 
ful manner by the vicissitude of day and night, and 
the changes of the weather. The heat of the sun 
raises a moist, elastic vapour, which fills and expands 
certain vessels in plants^ and so gradually enlarges 
their bulk ; while the colder air of the night con- 
denses and digests the matter which has been^ raised, 
and so confirms the work of the day. We complain 
of cold blasts and clouded skies, by the intervention 
of which vegetation rapidly advancing is suddenly 
stopped and seems stationary : but this may.he widely 
ordained by Providence ; the growth of herbs, may bs 
tod hasty; they are weak in substance^ if tbl^y ate 
drawn forward too fast. A cold season pveventij this 
too hasty growth.; as in the moral world same s^aon-^ 
able disappointment. may give a salutary check to an 
aspiring mind, and establish it in wis^ooir: and.pa^* 
tience. Evjen the roughest motions of the elements 
have their use. Winds and storms, which agitate 
the body of trees and herbi^, lob^en the earth about 
tbeir roots, and W4ke way for their fibres to multiply. 
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md ta stnke more kindly into the scnh \^ find d^w 
nottrisbmcnt. Thus is na^oie more sStieAiiaiif pro^ 
gressive wfaea it seems to he s^tioiiiary or efv^n r^tro^ 
grade; and all things, worifc togetlier for gooii; 
ytlaoh t&ey could never do but ittxd^ ibe fi»NAigbl and 
^rectba of bxl all-^wisa Providenee. 
- But afatMre all^ the diowom oi hostvfm,:.c€mmmng 
with dieisup^ promote the work el Tegetetiion. Th^y 
keep the matter of the; soil soluble^ and coDsemeotJ^ 
moneahfe; fisr saltscaiihotaGlbitt iaa atWi&of sok^^ 
Iioiy; they furnish, matter for an e^rpm^ve yiq[»oiir9 
which acts i^temaliy and externally; aia^.^ilHiti is 
but tittle understood, thouffh equaUy wortilvf of e4* 
C(ttvalioB^ the -rain brings down wi^ il3 en inWgo** 
wAng ietbeceal spirit bom the douds^ whtdk ffifts it 
bntefficaiey far be^nd aU the waterings wbicliwiniea 
laboov <cip administer' • 

A. thous«n<) hues flnsko'er the fragrant eaFtBj^ 

Or tingethe infant genns of every tree 

That bursts frith teemiing life. Her various vest 

The gentb Spring- assumes, vefalgjoot te83 

Than Automn's robe, but, O I how soft, bow gay, 

The pleasing tints that steal upon the e^ ! 

How ^ite the fields with countless cbtsiet drest I 

Fak* too the leafless hed^e withtlie pvioMi sweets 

Of. early- tboina ; tlje whije th^ h^tothom bursty 

Wi^h-ttBder green. How Uue the'deviou&delj. 

The. rivulet's winding ban^s, the tangled copse^ 

With harebell flowers. BiiJL^KSi 

The mmi e£ the ooaifotu about the middki of tbss 
Moxithi announces the appcoaph of suminer>' and nofw 
all Neture assumes a more ehserful aspect. The 
•ttnalbw tribie is of all others tbe most inoirenatv^> 
hamvtev^ entertaining^ and social: all, except one 
sjieeies, attach themselves to our houses, amuse m 
w^ their niigrations, sesgs, and marvettoits agility^ 

' For further information on bojl^oical subjects we. refjir tljte 
student to the * Elenuents of Botany' prefixed tf> our last voluftie; 
aad-to Mf, W* Cur^is'^ excellent Lecturer vn ikftan^^ 
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and clear the air of gnats and other troublesome in- 
sects^ which wouldj otherwise^ much annoy and in- 
commode us. 

Hie gorse is jellow on the heath, 

The banks with speedwell flowers are g^. 

The oaks are budding, and beneath 

The hawthorn soon will bear the wreath. 
The silver wreath of May, 

The welcome guest of settled spring, 

The SvfoUQW^ too, is come at last; 
Just at sun-set, when thrushes sing, 
I saw her dash with rapid wing, 

And hailed her as she passed. 

Come, summer visitant, attach 

To my reed roof your nest of clay, 
And let my ear your music catch 
Low twittering underneath the thatch, 

At the green dawn of day. cqablotte Smith;. 

There are four species of the hirundihes that 
visit England ; they arrive in the following order :-~- 
(h) The chimney swallow {hirundo rusiica) builds 
its nest generally in chimnies, in the inside^ within 
a few feet of the top^ or under the eaves of houses. 
(2,) The house martin (hirundo urbica)^ known by 
its white breast and black back^ glossed with blue, 
visits us in great numbers* It builds under the eaves 
of houses^ or close by the sides of the windows. 
(3;) The sand martin {hirundo riparia) is the small- 
est of our swallows, as well as the least numerous of 
them. It frequents the steep^ sandy banks, in the 
neighbourhood of rivers, in the sides of which it 
makes deep holes, and places the nest at the end. 
(4.) The swift (hirundo apus) is the largest species, 
measuring nearly eijght uicbes in length. These bird^ 
build their nests m lofty steeples and high towers^ 
and sometimes under the arches of bridges. 

The return of the swallow, as well as of the nu- 
merous singinjg birds, which fill our woods, and 
^ pouf their little throats' in praise of their great 
Creator, demands from us a grateful welcome ; and 

K 
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this we cheerfully give them^ in the animated liiles 
of the Abb6 Db Ltllb : — 

Revenez, peuple heureux, revoir votre patrie^ 

Kevenez babiter votre rive ch6rie : 

Quel bieu manque k vos voeux, int^ressants olseaux.? 

Vous poss^dez les airs, et la terre, et les eaux ; 

Sous la feuille tremblante un z^pbyr vous ^veille^ 

Vos couleurs cbarment Toeil, et vos accents ForeiUe ; 

Vos d^sirs mod^r^s ignorent k la fois 

£t les vices du luxe, et la rigueur des lois; 

Un coup d'aile corrige une amante coquette, 

Un coup de bee suffit k sa simple toilette. 

Si vous prenez Tessor vers des bords recul^s, 

Vous fetes voyageurs et non pas exiles ; 

Le bocage qui vit votre famiile Colore 

Sur le mfeme rameau vous voit b^ir encore ; 

Mfeme ombrage revoit vos amoureux penchants, 

Et les mfemes ^cbos r^pondent ^ vos chants\ 

The next bird which appears is that sweet warbler, 
the motacilla luscima, or nightingale. Although die 
nightingale is common in this country, it never visits 
the northern parts of our island, and is but seldom 
seen in the western counties of Devonshire and Corn- 
wall, Of in Wales ; though it annually visits Sweden, 
It leaves us sometime in the month of August, and 
makes its regular retuiPn in the beginning of April. 

In England, . nightingales frequent thick hedges 
and low coppices, and generally concear themselves 
in the middle of some leafy bush. They commence 
'their song in the evening, and continue it the whole 
night. Perhaps part of its fame, and certainly much 
of its effect, are owing to this circumstance. Dur«- 
ing the solemn stilness of the night, )vhen other 
animals are at rest, every sound is heard to advan* 
tage, and produces a deeper impression. 

If augbt can soothe the ruffling gales of grief, 
More stormy blown by cruel memory's power, 

And bless the woe-piereed bosom with relief, 
I seek it in the twilight's placid hour. 

* Trots Bcgnei de la Nature^ Chant VIL 
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For theoy sweet bird, thy lonely groves among, 

A pleasiog melancholy o'er me steals ; 
And fancy thinks, as listening to thy song, 

Thy breast some barbed shaft of sorrow feels. 
That thus tkou shunn'st the lustre of the day, 

To pour thy pensive notes so sweetly here, 

Remote from cold neglect's averted ear; 
And as thy warblings softly die away, 
Awhile I cease to mourn on moments flown. 
And ia thy sorrows seem to lose my own. 

ORAIC, 

So various^ sweet, and continuous^ are the notes 
of this bird, that the songs of other warblers, taken 
in their utmost extent, are insignificant compared to 
his. His variety appears ineidiaustible ; he never 
repeats the same note twice, without some change of 
key or embellishment. As often, indeed, as this 
leader of the feathered choir prepares to conduct the 
hymn of Nature, he begins by feeble, timid, and in- 
decisive tones, as if to try his instrument. By de- 
grees he assumes more confidence, becomes graanally 
more warm and animated, till, at last, he captivates 
and overwhelms his audience with the full exertion 
of his astonishing powers. Pliny has given an ad- 
mirable description of these qualities of the nightin- 
gale, in recording the spirit of emulation which it 
displays in its song. Two of them, he observes, 
will continue to carry on an obstinate contest for 
victory, till the vanquished bird drops lifeless on the 
ground*. 

To the NicnxiNOALE. 

Sweet birdy that sing'st away the early boars. 
Of winters past or coming, void of care. 
Well pleased with delights which present are ; 

Fair seasons, bodding sprays, sweet-smelling flowers ! 

To rocks, to springs, to rills, from leafy bowers 



* For many interesting particulars of the nightingale, see our 
last rolume, pp. IIT— 120; T. T. for 1815, p. 139; and T. T. 
for 1814, p. 99. 
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Thou thy Creator's goodness dost declaim, 
And wbiat dear gifts on thee he did not spare; 
A stain to human sense in sin that lowers. 
What soul can be so sick, which hj thy songs 
Attired in sweetness sweetly is not driven 
Quite to forget earth's turmoils, spites, and wrongfi 
And lift a rererend eye and thought to heaven r 
Sweet artless songster, thou my mind dost raise 
To airs of spheres^ yes, and to angels' lays I 

I>IlI}MM0irl>, 

Yet the notes of the Mociking-lAm^ft of America 
are said to be of a livelier nature, a bolder strain, Jtnd 
of a more varied richness and force of tone, than the 
nightingale's. It sings both by day and night ; and 
generally seats itself at the top of some small tree^ 
where it exerts a voice so powerfully strong, and to 
sweetly melodious, as to charm^ even to rapture, 
those who listen to its lays. If we may rely on the 
attestations of those who have resided on the western 
continent, all the thrilling sweetness and varied mo- 
dulation of the nightingale must yield to the tran- 
scendent music of the songstress of America*. 

That beautiful little birc^ the wryneck (jynx iOT'" 
quilla) makes its appearance about the middle of the 
month, preceding the cuckoo by a few days. The 
well-known cry of the cucuJus canorus is heard soon 
after the wryneck, and ceases the latter end of June; 

* It is about the size of a thrtuK Its natural notes are mu* 
sical and solemn ; but it likewise possesses the sineukur power 
of assuming the tones of every other animal, whether quadru- 
ped or bird. It seems to divert itself with alternately alluring 
ot terrifying other birds, and to sport with their hopes and their 
fears. Sometimes it entices them with the call of their mates, 
and, on their approach, terrifies them with the scream of the 
eagle, or some other bird of prey. It frequents the habitations 
of mankind, and is easily domesticated ; it builds its nest in 
the fruit trees, near the houses of the planters; and, sitting 
sometimes most of the night on the tops of their chimnies, as- 
sumes its own native melody, and pours forth the sweetest and 
most varied strains. The savages call it CencontlatoUif or Four 
Hundred Languages. It is found in Carolina, New Spainy 6uu 
mid is very common in the savannahs of Jamaica^ 
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its stay is shorty the old cuckoos being said to quit 
this country the latter end of June. ' Some interest- 
ing particulars respecting the cuckoo we select from 
a commvinication to the New Universal Magazine for 
August 1815 (vol. ill, p. 87). 

< The first appearance of cuckoos in Gloucester- 
shire (the part of England where these observations 
were made) is about the l/ih of April. The song 
of ihe male, which is well known, soon proclaims 
its arrival. The song of the female (if the peculiar 
notes of which it is composed may be so called) is 
widely different ; the cry of the dab-chick bears the 
nearest resemblance to it. 

* From the time of the appearance of the female^ 
till after the middle of summer, the nests of the birds 
selected to receive her eggs are to be found in great 
abundance ; but, like the other migrating birds, she 
does not begin to lay till some weeks after her arri- 
val. I never could procure an egg till after the mid- 
dle of May, though, probably, an early-coming 
cuckoo may produce onelsooner. 

^ The cuckoo makes choice of the nests of a vari- 
ety of small birds. I have known its egg entrusted 
to the care of the hedge-sparrow, the water-wagtail, 
the titlark, the yellow-hammer, the green-linnet, and 
the winchat. AmOng these it generally selects the 
three former ; but shows a much greater partiality to 
the hedge-sparrow than to any of the rest. 

* The hedge-sparrow commonly takes iip four or 
five days in laying her eggs. During this time (ge- 
nerally after she has laid one or two), the cuckoo 
contrives to deposit her egg among the rest, leaving 
the future care of it entirely to the hedge-sparrow. 
This intrusion often occasions some discomposure ; 
for the old hedge- sparrow afe intervals, while she is 
sitting, not unfrequently throws out some of her 
own eggs, and sometimes injures them in such a 
way that they become addle ; so that it more fre- 
quently happens, that only two or three hedge- 

K 2 
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9piOT0w's eggs are hatched with the cuckoo's than 
otherwise : but whether this be the case or not^ she 
sits the same length of time as if no foreign egg had 
been introduced, the cuckoo's egg requiring no 
longer incubation than her own. However, I have 
never seen an instance wh^re the hedge-sparrow has 
either thrown out or injured the egg of the cuckoo. 

' When the hedge-sparrow has sat her usual time, 
and disengaged the young cuckoo and some of her 
own offspring from the shell, her own young ones, 
and any of her eggs that remain unhatched, are soon 
turned out, the young cuckoo remaining possessor 
of the nest, and sole object of her future care. The 
young birds are not previously killed, nor are the 
eggs demolished, but all are left to perish together, 
either entangled about the bush which contams the 
nest, or lying on the ground under it/ 

The other summer-birds of passage which arrive 
this month, make their appearance m the following 
order: the ring-ousel (turdus torquatiis), the red- 
start (motadUa phoenicurus)^ firequentipg old walls 
and ruinous edifices ; the yellow wren (motaciUa tro" 
chihs) ; the swift, already noticed ; the whitethroat 
(motadUa syha) ; the grasshopper lark {alauda iri^ 
siiaZif), the smallest of the lark kind ; ^od, lastly, 
the willow-wren, which frequents hedges and shrub- 
beries, and feeds on insects, in search of which it 
is continually running up and down small branches 
of trees. The house-wren destroys many pernicious 
insects. Plovers' eggs now come into season, and 
are exhibited in smsul baskets, laid in moss, in the 
shops of fishmongers and poulterers. A plover lays 
four eggs of a dark olive colour, spotted, in irregular 
spots, of very dark brown or black. The e^s of 
rooks and jackdaws have been sometimes substituted 
for them ; but the white of the plover's eggs, when 
boiled, is nearly transparent ; that of the rook and 
jackdaw is opaque. 
The tenants of the air, are, in this months busily 
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employed in- forming their temporary habitationn^ 
and in rearing and maintaining their ofispring. 

L'un aa cli^ne orgaeilleux, I'autre fi rhumble arbrisseau^ 

De ses jeunes enfaDts contia le berceau ; 

Ukf des ceufs maternels nouvtUemeDt ^lose, 

Sur le plus doux coton la famille repose, 

£t la laine et le crin, assembles avec art, 

De leur tissu serr€ leur forment un rempart 

Dont le tour r^uli^r, Pexacte sym^trie, 

D^ftrait le compas de la g^om^trie. DC lills. 

About the middle of this month, the bittern (ar^ 
dea stelUms) n\akes a hollow booming noise during 
the night in the breeding season, from its swampy 
retreats* Towards the end of the month, the blacK* 
cap (motacilla atricapiUa), called, in Norfolk^ the 
mock-nightingale, begins its song. 

The progress of vegetation is general and rapid, in 
this month. The blossoms of trees present to the 
eye a most agreeable spectacle, particularly in those 
counties which abound with orchards. The black- 
thorn {prunus spinosa) is the first that puts forth its 
flowers ; a host of otliers follow, among which may 
be named the ash 0raxinus excelsior), ground-ivy 
- (glecotna hederacea), the box-tree {bums sempervi' 
tens), the pear-tree (pyrus communis), the apricot^ 
the peach, nectarine^ the wild and garden cherry^ 
and the plum; gooseberry and currant-trees; the 
hawthorn {cratcegus oaycantha), the apple«tree (jn/- 
fus tnalus satitms), and the sycamore {acer pseudo^ 
plakmus). The elm {ubnus campestris), the beech 
(fagus syhatica), and the larch {pmus-lafix rubra)^ 
are now inyiill leaf. 

Loosed from tbe bands of frost, the verdant ground 
A|;ain puts on her robe of cheerful green. 

Again puts forth her flowVs ; and all around, 
Smiling, the cheerful face of spring is seen. 

Behold! the trees new-deck their withered boughs; 

Their ample leaves the hospitable j>/ane, 
The uper elm, and lofty ash disclose: 

The biooming hamthom variegates the scene. 
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The lily of tbe Tal«, of flow'rs the qaeen^ • 
Puts on the robe she neither sewed nor spun : 

The birds on ground, or on the branches green. 
Hop to and fro, and glitter in the sun. 

Soon as o'er eastern hills the morning peers. 
From her low nest the tufted lark upsprings ; 

And, cheerful singing, up the air she steers; 

Still high she mounts, still loud and sweet she sings. 

On the green furze, clothed o'er with golden blooms, 
That fill the air with fragrance all around, 

The linnet sits, and tricks his glossy plumes, 
While o'er the wild his broken notes resound. 

BRUCE. 

Many and lovely are the flowers which are shower- 
ed, in profusion, from the lap of April : among them 
may be named, the jonquil, anemon^^ ranunculus^ 
polyanthus, and the crown-imperial. 

Other flowers which adorn our fields, at this time^ 
are the checquered daffodil (fritillaria meleagris) ; 
the primrose; the cowslip {primula veris) ; the 
cuckoo flower (cardamine pratensk) ; ai^d the hare- 
bell (hyacinthus mm scriptus). The yellow star of 
Bethlehem {ortdthogalum biteum) in woods; the 
vernal squill {isdlla vema) among maritime rocks ; 
^d the wood sorrel (pxalis acetosella), are now in 
full flower\ 

Various kinds of insects are now seen ' spotting ia 
the sun-beams,* and living their * little hour/ Thp 
jumping spider {aranea scenica) is seen on garden 

> But too often we are led to exclaim, in this month, with the 
poet, in his beautiful sonnet to the Sun :— 

No longer let these mists thy radiance shroad, 
These cold raw mists that chili the comfortless day ; 
But shed thy splendour thro' the opening cloud. 

And cheer tlie earth once more. The languid flowers 
lie odourless, beat down with heavy rain, 

Earth asks thy presence, saturate with showers; 
O Lord of Light ! put forth thy beams again. 

For damp and cheerless are the glootnj hours. 

SOUTHET. 
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walls; and the webs of other species of spiders 
are found on the busheSj palings^ and outsides of 
houses. 

To the Spioeb. 
Ingenious inaecty but of ruthless mould. 

Whose savage craft, as Nature taught, designs 
A maz^ web of death, the filmy lines, 
That form thy circling labyrinth, enfold 
Bach thoughtless fly that wanders near thy hold, 
Sad victim of thy guile ; nor aught avail 
His silken wings^ nor coat of glossy mail. 
Nor varying hues of azure, jet, or gpld : 
Yet though thus ill the flattering captive fares, 
Whom, heedless of the fraud, thy toils trepan ; 
Thy tyrant-fang, that slays the stranger, spares 
The bloody brothers of thy cruel clan ; 

While man against his fellows spreads his snares, 
Then most delighted when his prey is man. 

I^USIELI. 

The iuJua terrestns appears^ and the death-watch 
^termes pulsatorius) beats early in the month. 

The wether's bell 
Befdre the drooping Hock tolled forth herkneU; 
The solemn Deathrwatch cHcked the hour she died. 

The wood^ant {formica herculanea) now begins 
to construct its large conical nest. The shell-snail 
comes out in troops i the stin^ng-fly (conopt calct* 
trans} and {he red -ant (formica rubra) appear. The 
mole cricket {gryllus gryllotalpa) is the most re- 
markable of the insect- tribe seen about this time. 
The black slug {Umax ater) abounds at this season. 
The blue flesh-fly (tmaca vomitoria), the cabbage 
butterfly {papiUo hrassictB '), and the dragon-fly 

' In again naming the butterfly, we cannot refuse to enrich 
our pages with a ^w lines from that elegant little poem, the 
' Butierfi}f% Ball,' It deserves a less perisbible repository than 
that in which it first appeared : — 

Come, take up your hats, and away let us haste 
To the Butterju/t ball and the Grasshoppet^a feast: 
The trumpeter Gad-Jly has sununoned the crew. 
And the isvels are now only waiting for you; 
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(Kbeliula), are frequently observed towards the end of 
the month. The great variegated UbeUula (Uhelkt^^ 
varia of Shaw), which appears, principally, towards 
the decline of summer, is an animal of singular 
beauty. 

Hark ! the bee winds her small but mellow horn, 
Blithe to salute the sunny smile of morn. 
0*er thymy downs slie bends her busy coarse. 
And many a stream allures her to its source, 
^is noon, 'tis night. That eye so 6nely wrought. 
Beyond the search of sense, the soar of thought, 
Now vainly asks the scenes she left beliiad ; 
Its orb so iuil, its vision so confined ! 
Who guides the patient pilgrim to her cell ? 
Who bids her soul with conscious triumph swell ? 
With conscious truth retrace the mazy clue 
Of varied scents, that charmed her as she flew ? 
Hail, Memory, hail ! thy universal reign 
Guards the least link of Being's glorious chain. . 

R0GSR5. 

Some account of the habits and food of caterpil" 
lars has already been given in our last volume 

On the smooth shaven grass by the side of a wood. 
Beneath m broad oak, which for ages had stood, 
See the children of earth, and the tenants of air. 
To an evening's amusement together^repair ; 

And there caive the Beetle^ so blind and so black, 
Who carried the Emmet, bis friend, on his back ; 
And there came the Gnat and the Dragon-Jly too, 
And all their relations, green, orange, and blue; 

And there came the Moth, with her plumage of down, 
And the Hornet, with jacket of yellow and brown, 
Who with him the Wctspf his companion, did brin^ 
But they promised, that ev'nin^, to lay by their stmg-; 

Then the sly little Dormouse peeped out of his hole, 
And led to the feast his blind cousin the Mole; 
And the Snail, with lier horns, peeping out of her sh«H, 
Came, fatigued with the distance, the length of au ell; 

A mushroom the table, and on it was spread 
A vntiber^dock leaf, which their table-cloth made ; 
The viands were various, to each of their taste. 
And the Bee brought the honey to sweeten the feast. 
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(p. 124) ; we shall now continue the subject by pre- 
senting our readers with some observations on this 
curious insect by Sir John Hill. 

^ I was observing (says this eloquent writer) , the 
other morning, the fate of a multitude of caterpillars^ 
iw^hich were feeding as voluptuously on a cabbage-^ 
leaf at my foot^ as myself was on the best produce 
of the garden where I accidentally saw them. While 
I was regarding them^ with thoughts that every mo^ 
inent carried up my soul in praises to their and my 
Creator, my eyes were directed toward a part of the 
plant about ^ which a little fly was buzzhig on the 
wing, as if deliberating where it should settle. I was 
surprised to see the herd of caterpillars, creatures of 
twenty times its size, endeavour, in their uncouth 
way, by various contortions of their bodies, to get 
out of its reach, whenever it poised on the wing as 
jaat going to drop* At length the creature made its 
choice, and seated itself on the back of one of the 
largest and fairest of the cluster. It was in vain the 
unhappy reptile endeavoured to dislodge the enemy. 
Its contortions, which had at first been exerted with 
that intent, soon became more violent, and denoted 
padn. They had been repeated several times, at short 
intervals^ when I at length observed that each of 
them was the consequence of a stroke given by 
the fly. 

•** When the waatonly-cruel insect, as it might 
naturally enough have appeared to an unexperienced 
observer, had inflicted thirty or forty of these wounds^ 
it took its flight, with a visible triumph. The cater- 
pillar continued it3 contortions a long time ; but all 
efforts were vain to rid it of the mischief it had re- 
ceived. A prior acquaintance with the economy of 
this little world had informed me with the intent and 
end of all that had been doing : the wounds I knew 
were not. given in sport; but the crfeature that had 
inflicted them had deposited an egg in each, and there 
left them to their &te« 
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^ I ordered a servant to take tip the leafj and, 
wiping off the other caterpillars that were feeding oa 
it, conveyed it home with this wounded one upon it. 
The creature has been fed with care from that day,, 
and I have had an opportunity of observing the pro- 
gress of the eggs deposited in its body. They have 
all hatched with me. into small oblong, voracious 
worms, which have fed, froi^i the moment of their 
appearance, on the flesh of the caterpillar in whose 
body they found themselves inclosed, without wound- 
ing its organs of respiration or digestion, or any -oF 
the parts necessary to life : the unhappy creature has 
contmued eating voraciously. They have, by this 
means, been supplied with sufficient nourishment, 
and, being now arrived at their full growth, and at 
the destined period of their first change, they are at 
this time eating their way out at the sides of the 
animal in which they have so long livedo and that 
with sure presage of its destruction. 

* The caterpillar does not, under this circumstance, 
answer the general end of its existence : no butterfly 
can be produced frojn it; but it perishes, after 
having thus supported th^e strangers. One indivi- 
dual of a numerous species is thus lost, without an- 
swering the seneral end of the production; but, 
while multitudes of others miscarry under the same 
disadvantages, serving as food for birds, or sport of 
children, this gives the means of life to thirty or forty 
other animals, which could have no otherwise been 
brought into existence. 

* The conclusion of the history is this : the worms 
that feed on the wretched creature are no sooner out 
of its body, than they spin every one its web, of a 

^ silk infinitely finer than that of the silk-worm ; under 
this they pass the state of rest necessary to their ap- 
pearing in their winged form. 

^ It may be natural enough for us to pity the 
caterpillar that supports this foreign brood at the 
expense pf so much seeming pain ; but thmgs arc 
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ti»% a]i#ay» u UMy alppesr to ns. The creature sbow^ 
kadf muck at rest during their livmg in it ; and till 
we aie acqiiaintcd with i-ts organs> and the nature of 
its sensations^ we cannot be assured what may be the 
ctfecte of Aad which we see it suflfer. 

' He^ wbdse tender mercies are ovei" all his worics^ 
allotted all we see in this strange scene; and it in 
^sdom to suppose we are ignorant^ while we know 
He cannot be cruel '/ 

River fish leave their winter retreals, and againr be- 
come the prey of tkie angler : 

Id fgfxM springy beatrntbthe quiVnog shMJe 

Where ooolinjK viq>oan forealM tflong the mead. 

The ^tvdnt fahet takes \kn nient stand, 

Intentt bit angle tmasUiiig in bis hmd; 

With looks unmoved, be bepes the sealy breed^ 

And €»«• tbe daneing cork and bending' reed^ 

Our twonteoos streams a various raee snppbr. 

The brigbt-«^ pereh mitk fins of l^rian dye ; 

The silver m in shiniag volumes roHed, 

The yellow carp in scales bedropped with gold ; 

Swift troutSf diversified with crimson staius, 

And pikes, the tyrants of tbe wat'ry plains. pope. 

Happy England ! where the sea furnishes an abun- 
dant and luxurious repast^ and the fresh waters an 
innocent and harmless pastittie ; where the angler, 
in cheeriul solitude^ strottd by the edge of the stream^ 
and fears neither the coiled snake, nor the lurking 
crocodile ; where he can retire at night, with his few 
trouts^to borrow the pretty description of old Walton, 
to s^^ilie friendly coHtage, where the landlady is good, 
and the daughter innocent and beautiful j where the 
room is cleanly, with lavender in the sheets, and 
twenty ballads stuck about the wall 1 There he can 
enjoy the compafiy of a talkative bmther sportsman, 
have his trouts dressed for supper, tell tales, sing old 
tunes, -or make a catch ! There he can talk of the 

' See the Inspector, No. 64, or the same paper reprinted by 
Dr. Drake, in the Gleaner, vol. ii, p. 19^3. 
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wonders of Nature with learned admiration^ or find 
some harmless sport to content him^ and pass away a 
little time, without offence to God, or injury to 
man ! 

The various employments of the ^ Fisher Boy,* in 
this - month, are prettily narrated in the following 
lines : — 

In April, Ned oft hears the welcome call, 
And gladsome flies to tend the wished-for haul '; 
O'er brinjr waves now undulates the boat, 
Rides their curved tips—or sinks in peace to float. 
A watW mountain still succeeds, and now 
Tlirough the curled precipice glides on the bow, 
While right and left the splashing surges rise^ 
And veil each object from the gazer's eyes ; 
Ranged on the beach, at equal distance stand. 
To haul each line, a motley labVing band ; 
Men, women, children, draw the ropes amain, 
And little Ned cries out — God speed our Seine * ! 
But as the floating corks approach % so those 
Employed at either rope run on to close; 



' • This word is made use of to denote the drawing in of the 
net, which, when cast, they call Shooting the Seine/ 

* 'On the western coast the net of the fisherman is technically 
called the (Seine; but on what account I have never been able 
to ascertain. The Seine and Seine-boat are of considerable value 
to the owner, being worth an hundred pounds, and upwards. 
The common Seine is 250 fathoms in length, or 500 yards; but 
in the mackerel season they are 700 yards, and instances have 
been known of a net extending to 400 fathoms, or 800 yards/ 

^ * The Seine-boat having carried out the net to a certain dis- 
tance, which depends entirely on the kind of fish they intend 
to haul, the Seine is then shot from the boat, which moves on, 
forming a circle, being supported by the floating corks affixed 
at equal distances to the ropes attached to the net. From 
each end of the Seine are cords extending to the beach, and 
which are there held by the persona stationed to haul the Seine, 
when completely cast into the sea; these individuals form 
two rows, which gradually close as the net approaches the 
shore. I have frequently seen eighteen or twenty of the largest 
salmon, together with a variety of other fish, caught at one haul ; 
producing, when spread on the beach, an effect so beautiful, ^ 
to beggar all description/ 
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Aod now the twiny snare the beach bespreads^ 

Tangled with sea-weeds, variegated shreds : 

At length, as nearer draws the finny weight, 

Each countenance betrays a mind elate; 

Feelings in turn resume their wonted scope, 

Now pallid fear pervades— now anxious tiope^ 

The Seine on shore, no fear Ned's joy controls, 

Who leaps to view a glorious haul of soles. 

With plenteous heaps of whitings, silv'ry skins, 

And their companions the cream-coated blins* 

The owner of tne net's * especial care, 

Is next to note down each assistant there ; 

Another hand prepares Xo count the store, 

WBen se|)'rate neaps of fish overspread the shore, 

Whose glitt'ring s<»les such varied * tints impart, 

As bid defiance to the hand of art; 

For then in quick succession will arise, 

Pearls, diamonds, em'ralds, living to the eyes, 

The tint of roses mingling with the hue 

Of pansy, daffodil, and violet blue. 

And yet, poor harmless offsprings of the deep ! 

For ye Use liquid drops mine eyes ensteep. 

As writhing, I jrour tinselled forms behold. 

Your heaving gills, and eyes of blue and gold, 

Ring-like distended, and with glazy stare, 

Bent on high heav*n, with fixed and anguished glare; 

I>ulness at length each brilliant orbit shades. 

For gold and azure, misty film pervades; 

Thus death approaching, veils the sparkling sight. 

And closes in proportion life and light^. 

' ' Any fisherman possessing a Seine, is denominated the 
(hmer, or Master, and is regarded as a wealthy man in such 
small villages, where the value of the net is deemed a little 
fortune/ 

* ' It is absolxite1y»impossible to witness the dying agonies of 
these variegated and beautiful creatures, without yielding to 
the most painful emotions ; .and wheix the eye is led to contem- 
plate the diversity and brightness of the colouring they assume, 
while in their last moments, it is apparent that their corporeal 
sufferings must be of the most acute kind. It is scenes like 
these that afford an ample field for the gluttonous appetite of 
the Hollander, so partial to the finny race, who, although accus- 
tomed to kill the fish the moment they are caught, is led to this 
apparent meritorious conduct from a desire to pamper his own 
appetite, and not from any sentiment of feeling towards the 
ftUTOring animal.' 

• See the pleasing poem of the ' Fisher Boy,' pp. 20-24. 
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Dry weather is still acceptable to the fartner, who 
is employed in sowing various kinds of grain^ and 
seeds tor fodder^ as buck-wheat, lucenae^ saintfoin^ 
clover^ &c. The young com aiul springing-^ass^ 
however^ are materially benefited by occasional 
showers. 

. The barbarity of shooting hares at this season^ 
a circumstance^ we trusty but of rare occurrenoej as 
these interesting animals are now with yomig, has 
given birth to a beautiful little poem by the "bara 
who must ever be remembered as 'Scotland's glory 
and her «hame.' He thus feelingly alludes to the 
circumstance : — ' One morning lately^ as I was out 
pretty early in the fields sowing some grass-seeds^ I 
heard the ourst of a shot from a neighbouring pJan- 
tation^y and presently a poor little wounded h«re came 
crippling by me. You will guess my indignation at 
the inhuman fellow who could shoot a t^ at this 
season^ when they all of them have young ones. 
Indeed there is soinetbin^ in that buswfiss of de- 
stroyipg, for our sporty individuals in the juiimal 
creation that do not injure us materially^ ^ffaich I 
could never reconcile to my ideas of virtue/ 

On seeing a Fellow wound m Hare with m 8hat, AprU lTi9. 
inhuman man 1 curse on thy barbarous art. 

And blasted be thy murder-auniDg eye ! 

May never pity soothe thee with a sigb^ 
Nor eT«r pleasure glad thy cruel heart. 
Go live, poor wanderer of the wood and field^ 

The bitter Utde that of life remains ; 

No more the thickening brakes or verdant pjlains 
To thee a home^ or food« or pastine ^ield. 
Seek> mangled innocent^ some wonted fonn^ 
# That wonted fo|rm. ^las ! thy dying bed^ 

The sheltering rushes whistling o'er thy head^ 
The cold earth with thy blood-stained bosom wano* 
Perhaps a B»olih«r*s aagaisb adds ks woe ; 

The piajful pair croud fondly hv liby side : 
ilih ! helpless nurslingi^ who wili now provide 
That life a mother only can bestow * ? 

■ See Robert Burns's Works, vol. ii, p. «29, 8vo edit, 1809, 
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The spring flight of pigeons (cohmbiB) appears in 
this months or early in the next. Pigeons are very 
prolific ; they have but two at a time, and will breed 
seven or eight times in the year : the species called 
i^eionthhf pigeons produce young ones almost every 
month. From one pair of these birds it is com- 
puted, that, if properly managed, the astonishing 
number of 14,760 may be obtained in the course of 
four years. Mr. Gooch, in his Agricultural Survey 
of Cambridgeshire (p. 284), says, that, in that 
county, ^ many dove-houses produce annually one 
hundred dozen young pigeons, which sell from 2s 6d 
to 5^ per dozen ; the produce, however, varies much, 
and in some instances amounts to a trifle.' One 
hundred dozen, at 5s the dozen, would yield the 
^at sum of £300. Pigeons, when they first come 
m^ sell sometimes at 15 and 18 pence a-piece. 

The stdck'dove, or original or the genus cohimba^ 
in its natural or wild state, is of a deep blue and ash 
colour 5 the breast darked with a fine changeable green 
and purple ; the sides of the neck of a reddish gold 
colour 3 its wings marked with two black bars, .one 
on the quill feathers, and the other on the covert ; 
the back white, and the tail barred near the end with 
black. The nng-do/oe is yet held by naturalists to 
be distinct from the stock- dove, and it would seem 
that the turtle-dove is equally so from both. 
. In this country, the bltie dove-house pigeon is the 
most common, and the only wild species are the 
rip^«doves, or wood pigeons, and the turtle-doves, 
which are to be found in all parts of South Britain, 
breeding during the spring and summer, and retiring^ 
to the deepest recesses of the woods in the winter 
season ; whence, probably, the turtle has been sup- 
posed to emigrate. 

But both in the antient and modern world, this 
beautiful and variegated genus of birds has been 
cherished by man, as a source of amusement and of 
L 2 
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gratification to the eye, as wdl as of pr&fit in the 
article of provision for the table. Among certain o€ 
the nations of antiquity, however, pigeons were held 
sacred^ and their lives no one dared assaiK The ute- 
fui quahficatioa of messemger, appertauitii^ to the 
Asiatic and AirtcaB apecies of the pigeon, is of hig|a 
antiquity ; and we md, in the time of the Crusades, 
of an Arabian prince, who bad a sort of telemphie 
eommuntcation kept up, in his dominions, through 
the instrumentality of pigeons, which carriol letters, 
and were regularly relieved at the appointed posts* 
From those, doubtless, the breed celebrated in 
£unope under tHe name of the carrier has proceeded. 

In modem times, those varieties which are kept 
for the purposes of amusement and Bhow, are styled 
fancy breeds, and they form a distinct article of com** 
merce in cities and great towns, the varieties, as they 
phance to be in fashion, bringing a cooaiderable 
price. In London, the pigeon-fanciers immemo* 
jrially, we believe, have had a club, in which premiums 
are awarded, and the notable science of the fimcy, 
tiirough the medium of crossing colours and forma, 
is promoted and perpetuated. The chief objeets <rf 
the fancy have hitherto been those varieties styled 
abnond (probably ermine)^ tumblers^ carriers^ and tha 
birds with great crops, the most fashionable variety 
of which is the pouting horseman. The speeific 
merits of these breeds jire indicated by their names. 
The tumbler exercises that faculty iu the air, but is 
chiefly valued for his peculiar form and variegated 
plumage. The carrier, as a messenger, cuts the air 
with almost inconceivable swiftness. The pouter 
'distends his crop to a size attractive to curiosity, 
and, by his grotesque attitudes and familiarity with 
man^ engages his attention. Half a century ago, 
the pigeon fancy was in higher estimation and pro- 
sperity than at present $ and the almond tumbler was 
then in the greatest vogue, such sums, probably, as 
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twenty or thirty guineas each being the price of su- 
perior cocks of that breeds such as, at the present 
time, would not produce more than five. — (See Mr. 
Bonington Mowbray*s Practical Treatise on Domestic 
Poultry, ^c. p. 1789 second edition*) 

As a pleasing supplement to the Diary for the pre« 
sent month, we add Mr« Jago^s beautiful Elegy of 
the ^ Swallows,' as it will, probably, be new to 
many of our readlers', aad^ we trusty agreeable to all. 
^ The ingenious and benevolent writer (says Dr, 
Aikin '), who, in his Elegies of the Goldfinches and 
Blackbirds, has pathetically pleaded the rights of 
humanity with respect to the feathered race, in this 
piece, from that providential instinct which incites 
the swaUow trUfe to launch fearless on the unbounded 
sky in quest of a retreat from the storms of winter, 
deduces with persuasive energy the reasonableness of 
a confidential reliance on the same Providence, in our 
flieht ftom the stormy regions of this life to a peace- 
ful futurity t 

^ A fine vein of descriptive poetry is intermixed- 
with the moral sentiment of this little piece, so that 
he has shown himself an elegant observer of nature, 
as well as a forcible preacher. The return of the 
swallows, in particular, is beautifully painted^ and 
nothing can be better imagined, or more consonant 
to the natural history of these birds, than their sup- 
posed conversation. 

^ I cannot but attribute a dcj^ec of merit to this 
poem, higher than its mere poetical excellence might 
claim, on account of its being the model of a new 
combination of moral precept with natural descrip- 
tion, greatly superior, in many respects, to fable/ 



' Essay on the AppU<?«tion of I^atuiaimstory toPcieti^i 
100. 
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The Swallows; an Elegy, 

PART I. 

£re yellow Autumn from our plains retired, 
And gave to wintry storms the varied year, 

The Swallow-race with prescient gift inspired, 
To southern climes prepared their course to steer. 

On Damon's roof a large assembly sate, 
His roof a refuge to the feathered kind ! 

With serious look he marked the grave debate, 
And to his Delia thus addressed his mind : 

* Observe yon twittering flock, my gentle maid, 

Observe, and read the wondrous ways of Heaven ! 

With us through Summer's genial reign they stayed. 

And food and sunshine to their wants were giv'n. 

' But, now, by secret instinct taught, they know 
The near approach of elemental strife. 

Of blustering tempests, and of chilling snow. 
With every pang and scourge of tender life. 

' Thus warned, they meditate a speedy flight, 
For this ev'n now they prune their vigorous wing, 

For this each other to the toil excite. 
And prove their strength in many a sportive ring. 

* No sorrow loads their breast, or dims their eye, 

To quit their wonted haunts, or native home ; 
Nor fear they launching on the boundless sky, 
In search of future settlements to roam. 

* They feel a power, an impulse all divine. 

That warns them hence, they feel it and obey ^ • 
To this direction all their cares resign. 

Unknown their destined stage, unmarked their way. 

* Peace to your flight ! ye mild, domestic race : 

O ! for your wings to travel with the sun ! 
Health brace your nerves, and zephyrs aid your pace, 
TiU your long voyage happily be done. 

* See, Delia, on my roof your guests to-day,* 

To-morrow on my roof your guests no more ; 
Ere yet 'tis night, with haste they wing away. 
To-morrow lands them on some happier shore.' 

How just the moral in this scene conveyed ! 

And what, witliout a moral, would we read ? 
Then mark what Damon tells his gentle maid, 

And with his lesson register the deed. 



So Touthful joTS fl/ like the Sfuam/er's ^e. 
So threaJbs toe winter of incleineaKt ag^ ; 

Life's busy plot a i&ort fantastic taXe I 
Aad Nature's changeful scenesi the sblfdag stAge ! 

And does no fEiendly Power to man dispense ^ 

The joyful tiding of some happier clime i^ 

Find we no.gaide in gracious Providence, 
Beyond the gloomy grave and short-lived time? 

Yes^yes; the sacred oracles we hear 

That point ikte path to realms of endless joy. 

That bia eur trerabfog hearts no danger fear, 
Though clouds surround, and angry skies aoinoy. 

Then let us wisely for our flight prepare, 

Nor count this stoni^ woAd oar fiaed abode; 

Obey the call, and troK our Leader's care, 
To smooth the rough and light the dartjoaw coad* 

Moses, by grant divine, led Israel's host 
Throiyh 4feafy paths to Jwdan'e fruitful eideg 

But we a loftier warn thaa theirs can boasts 
A bett^ pimaiie, tmd a Aobter guide. 

PAAT XI. 

At length 4he Winter'* bowling blasts are o'^er. 
Arrayed in smiles the lovely Spring returns ; 

Now fuelled hearths attractive blase no«ore« 
And every breast with inward fervour burns. 

Again the daisies peep, the violets blow, 

Again the vocal tenants of the grove 
Foigot the pattering hail or driving snow, 

Renew the lay to melody and love. 

And see, my Delia, see o*er yofider stream. 
Where on the bank the lambs in gambols play ; 

AiUie attracted bv the sunay gleam. 
Again the Swallows take their wonted way. 

Welcome, ye gentle tribe, your sports pursuej 

Welcome again to Delia, and to me; 
"Your peaceful councils on my roof renew. 

And plan new settlements from danger i¥ee. 

Agsun ni listen to your grave debates. 
Again I'll bear your twittering songs unfold 

Wh»x policy directs 3four wandering states, 
What bounds are settled, and what tribes enrolled. 
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^ t's mud, 

: painted swarms subsist on Lybla's sands. 

What Ganges yields, a^d what th' Euphratean flood. 

Thrice happy race ! whom Nature's call invites 
To travel o'er her realms with active wing. 

To taste her various stores, her best delights, 
The Summer's radiance, and the sweets of Spring; 

While we are doomed to bear the restless change 
Of varying seasons, vapours dank and dry. 

Forbid, like you, in milder climes to range. 
When wintry storms usurp the lowering sky. 

Yet know the period to your joys assigned. 
Know ruin hovers o'er this earthly ball ; 

As lofty towers stoop prostrate to the wind, 
It9 secret props of adamant shall fall. 

But when yon radiant sun shall shine no more, 
The spirit, freed from sin's tyrannic sway. 

On lighter pinions borne than yours, shall soar 
To fairer realms beneath a brighter ray, 

To plains ethereal, and celestial bowVs, 

Where wintry storms no rude access obtain. 

Where blasts no lightning, and no tempest low'rs, 
But ever-smiling Spring and Pleasure reign. 



JAOO. 



MAY is so called from Maia, the mother of Mer- 
cury, to whom sacrifices were offered by the Romans 
on the first of this month ; or, according to soine, 
from respect to the senators and nobles of Rome, 
who were named Majores^ as the following month was 
termed Junius, in honour of the youth of Rome. 
The Saxons called May, tri-miZfci, because, in that 
month, they began to milk their kine three times in 
the day. 
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1. — MA\-DAY. 

Antiently, all ranks of people went out a may- 
ing early on the first of this monlh. ' The juvenile 
part of Doth sexes, in the north, were wont to rise a 
little after midnight, and walk to some neighbouring 
wood, accompanied with music and the blowing 
of horns ; where they break down branches from the 
trees, and adorn them with nosegays and crowns qf 
Jlowers. When this is done^ they return with their 
booty homewards, about the rising of the sun, and 
make their doors and windows to triumph in the 
flowery spoil. The after part of the day is chiefly 
spent in dancing round a tall pole, which is called 
a May^pole; which being placed in a convenient 
part of the village, stands there, as it were, conse- 
crated to the goddess of Jlowers ^ without the least 
violation oflered it, in the whole circle of the year/ 

The custom of going a maying is now confined 
wholly to the populace ; and the * milk-maids* gar- 
land' and ' chhnney-sweepers' dance' are the most 
remarkable features of this annual celebration. 

But even these amusements are very much upon 
the decline, both in town and country, and promise 
to be, in a few years, quite extinct. We may, in- 
deed^ already say, with the poet — 

No more in choral bands unite 
Her virgin votVies, and at early dawn. 
Sacred to May and Love's mysterious rite, 

Brash the light dew-drops' from the spangled lawn. 

To her no more Augusta's*' wealthy pride 
Pours the full tribute from Potosi*s mine ; 

Nor fresh-blown garlands village maids provide, 
A purer ofiTring at her rustic shrine. 



' Alluding to the country custom of gathering May*dew. 
? The plate-g^lands of London. 
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No more the Maypole's Terdant height around 
To valour's games ilf amhiUJoii^ ^^outb advance ; 

No mmtj beU»aad t»boi»' Mngbdiers^iiML 
Wake the loud carol and uie sportive dance. 

1.— SAINT PHILIP A19D SAINT JAMES THB LBSS. 

Philip was born at Bethsaida, near the sea of Ti* 
berias, the city of Andrew and Peter. He was one 
of the first disciples^ and an apostle. James the Less^ 
called also James the Just, and^ by the apostle PauTj 
James, the Lord's brother^ was the son of Josephj 
afterwards husband to the Virgin Mary, as is probable 
by his first wife. The first of these martyrs was 
stoned to death, and the second, having been throyirit 
from a high place, was killed by a fuller's staff. 

*1 . 1760.— ©UKB OF WBLLINCTON Ittm jf • 

♦2. 1815.— FRINCBSS CHARLOTTE MARRlSfi* 
Father of Mercies ! hless^ 
J*rosper mth happiness, 

The Royal Pair; 
Viemed withatfanirhm gafe» 
Cheered by a Natioo^ praise. 
Crown them with length of days;. 
Grant Britain's prayer ! 

3. — INVENTION OS THE CROSS. 

The Romi^ Church celebrates this day a» a festi- 
, yniy to coimnemorate the incentixm or finding of a 
wooden cross, supposed to be the true one, by Hele* 
na, the mother of Constantine the Great, 

6.~JOHN EVANGELIST, A. P. L. 

John the Evangelist was a Galilean by birth, the 
son of Zebedee and Salome, the younger brother of 
James, but not of him that was surnamed the Just, 
and who was the brother of our Lord. Being car- , 
ried prisoner to Rome^ he was condemned to be 
thrown into a cauldron of boiling oil, but was mira- 
culously piieserved, and ca«ne out of it alive^ He 
survived to the reign of Trajan^ aXid diad about mnety 
years of age. 
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*10. .1796.— ROBBRT LOVELL DUBD. ' 
Written on a Journey. 
As o'er the lengthened plain the traveller goety 
Weary and ^y his wayward fancy strays ^ 
To scenes which late he passed, haply to raise 
The transient joy which memory bestows ; 
And oft, while hope dispels the gathering glodm. 
He paints th* approaching scene in colours gay : 
So I, to cheer me in life's rugged way. 
Or glance o'er pleasures past, or think uf bliss to collie, 
&t, ah ! reflection vainly we employ 
On pleasures past, and fugitive tiie joy 
When the mind rests on hope's delusive power ; 
Blessed only they who present joys can taste. 
Nor fear the future, nor regret the past. 
But happy, as it flies, enjoy tbe present hour. 

-» LovatL. 

11.— ROGATION SUNDAY. 

This day takes its name from the Latin term ro^ 
gare, to ask ; because^ on the three subsequent clays^ 
suppUcati&ns vfCTt appointed by Mamertus^ Bishop of 
Vienna, in the year 469, to be offered up with fasting 
to God, to avert some particular calamities that 
threatened his diocess. 

*14. 1610. — HENRY IV OF FRANCE ASSASSINATED* 
15. — ASCENSION DAY. / 

From the earliest times, this day was set apart to 
commemoi[ate our Saviour's ascension into heavan : 
all processions on this, and the precedmg rogatidd 
days, were abolished at the reformation. In London^ 
on this day, the minister, a<;companied by the church** 
wardens, and a number of boy$, with wands, walk in 
procession, and beat the bounds of the parish. - But 
this is not always practised, nor in every year. . : . 

19. — SAINT DUNSTAN. . ' 

Dunstan was a native of Glastonbury, and nobly 
descended. He was a skilful painter, musici^, ana 
an excellent forger and refiner of metals : he man^^-' 
factured crosses, vials, and sacred vestments ; 'and 
also painted and oppied good books. He was !l^shop 

M 
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of Lon^oti^ aod afterwards . Arcbbbhop of ^Canter* ^ 
bury. He dicQ in 988. 

Her present Majesty (Prince^ Charlotte of Meek- 
lenburgh Strelilz) was born on this day^ but her 
birthday is cdebmted oh the 18ih of Jannaty. 

On WhitrSunday^ or WhUe'Skmdagy the catechu^ 
mens, who were then baptized, as well ias tbose who 
bad been bi^ti^ed before at Easter, appeared, in the 
antient oB^rch, in'iiMte^Mnents; hencie the name. 

The celebration of divine service in St. {Peter's 
church at Rome, on Whit-3unday, is described in. 
T. T. for 1815, p. 1«5. 

26, !27.^— WHIT-MOI^DAY AND WHIT- TUESDirY. 

In ^ aiuntient tymes' Wbttson Plays were acted; tt 
this season. At Chester, these plays were t wentj^-five 
in number, and were performed for above three ^enr 
turies, annually. In the year 1600, they were enacted 
by the cx^ftstHeti of the twenty -five companies, who 
were all dressed 'm suttabfe Habits. The subjects 
wese' taken from the Seri|)tlMs^ 

^in ^ inodem times,' olb«r ^^ys'and ^past^ftfes/ 
^'Ifae sat^eets me teiketi fv^nan the Scriptu)riis/ are 
enacted m Gi^eitwkh Park And th^ vicinity ; not ' 
eftm^Sire fear, to the advantaige ^ the performers. 

The Wbilsnit Ales, and othtr customs formerly 
dMerved arthisMseasoA, itd fMiced'at length incur 
former voivmes. 

Every third year, on Whit-Tuesday, the Montem 
at Eton is celebrated. It consists of a procession to 
a small tumulus on the southern side of the Bath 
toad, which has given the name of Salt Hill to the 
spot, tio>v better known by the splendid inns that arc 
eistSbllsTied there*— See T. t. for 1815, p* 168. 
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This English €ipoitl^ a» heia term^d> was com- 
missioned 1^ Pope iSteff:>ry the Qreat to convert the 
Saxons. He was created Archbishoj) of Canterbury 
in 556, and died about tjip year 610,-^See T. T. for 
1815, p. 174.) 

Bede was bom at Yarrow ia NorthumberUuidi io 
673. 

29. — KING CHARLES II RSSTORBD. 

OatlM^ cj^y^i^tftiryearr 1.66fi^ b^ n>.a(}« hU mag- 
nificettt enHy into Lonaon. It '^ ako bis^ bbthday. 

In some parts of £aglw4 ^^ customary for the 
common people to wear oak leaves, covered with leaf* 
g<>ld:, in Itieiv4ia(s, in coBUMiaoratioa of the co&ceal'- 
faeni of' Chicles II »» aft oak tree, aft»er th^ battle 6i 
Wo««cester. t^o ^s^ tree, ^ fiir from. Boscobd 
Htoilse, the kitig ^d tirs^ oompanioa Cohm^l Cam- 
lists respy^id, ^len they tho«£h« it no bti^i^ s^e td 
leBMin in the hlous^} cKmbtdg- up 1^- the hesHPoost 
Mder, and the femily givitig thein victuads 6n a nut^ 
kooJc. 

The following fine moi^l stanzas are $aid io have 
been a favourite song.of Cbartiss II : — 

l%e glories of. oar blood aAd- state 

Are shadows, not substantial tbmgs ; 
There is no armour aeainst fate^d 
!peath lays his icy &Bds on kincss 
Sceptre and crown 
Must tumble down* 
* ' And in the dust be eqnsil made 

With the poor^crqp)(ed scj^ljfa?^ and sp94^. 

Sojne Biofl^ witk «^^id!L mi^ rei^ the 4^d, 
' • Afiid.|pl^tfr^h Laurels where tl^y kill; 
B^% th^tr str^n^ pe^-ye^ at last fi^ust yield. 
They tanie but one an9ther suH* 
Early or late, 
' They stoop tafi^ta^ 
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And mustgi^e up their murmuring breath. 
When they pale captives creep to Death. 

The garlands wither on your brow ; 

Then boast no more your mighty deeds : 
Upon Death's purple altar now 
See where the Tictor victim bleeds^ 
All heads must come 
To the cold tomb : * 
Only the actions of the just 
Smell sweet and blossom in the dost 

*30. 1431. — JOAN d'arg burnt. 



^0tt(tnomtcal ^mxttnttsi 

In MAY 1817. 

The Sun enters Gemini on the 2l9t of this monlb^ 
at £3 m. past ll in the forenoon. The Sun will be 
eclipsed on the mctrning of the 16tb^ but.the eclipse 
will not be visible' in this country. He will be cen- 
trally eclipsed on the meridian at 18h. 53'^, on the 
I5th^ astronomical time^ in longitude 76^ 31'^ east^ 
and latitude 6® 36'+ north. The time of the Sun's 
rising and setting for every 5 th day of the months is 
exhibited by the following 

TABLE. 

Thursday^ May 1, Sun rises 37 m. after 4, Sets 23 m. after 7 



28 . . 4 . 32 . . 7 

. 20 . . 4 . 40 . . 7 

. 12 . . 4 . 48 . . 7 

. O » a 4 • 00 • • f 

• 59 . . 3 . 1 . . 8 

. 5I( i . 3 . 6 . . 8 



Tuesday, — 6, 
Sunday, — 11, 
Friday, — 16, 
Wednesday, — 21, 
Monday, -^ 26, 
Saturday, — 31, 

The following Table shows what is to be subtracted 
from the time shown by a good sun-dial to obtain 
true or mean time on every 5th day of the present 
month ; and for the method of finding the quantity 
for any intermediate day, see Occurrences for the 
first month of the present year* 
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TABLE. 

May ly from the i\ia^&t^iiifi.4iiA\ subtract ^ 3 

6, .......... . 3 36 

H, 3 ?4i 

^'. • 3 57 

21, . . . , 3 46 

^ 3 22 

31, . , I • • '* ^46 

The full of the Moon will take piaoe on the Ist 
of this month, at ?3 m. past 7 in the morning ; her 
last Quarter will commence at S9 m. after S on the 
mommg of the 8th ; aad there will be a new Mopil 
at 7 in the n^orning of the t6th. She will enter her 
first quarter 42 ip. past 12 ^t night on the 93d; and 
she. wiU be at ful) ag^in at 21m. ps^t 3 in the after- 
noon of the 30th. 

The Moon may be seen on thejfEr^nieridian of this 
country at the following epochS| viz. 

0tb dqjj ^44111. p^dt 4 Jn the ^orning 
d6th . , ,59 4 . 8 in the evening 
$7th . . .^0 . . 9 . . . . ; 

2801 . . .24 . . 16 

. . . ftl • , ^1 , . , . , 



On the 28th of the present month, the Moon wi|l 
eclipse the ^tar ly in Libr^ ; the immersion will ^ake 
pls^ce at.2^m. past d in the evening, and the eiper- 
sion at 4|ni. after 10; and consequently the dura- 
tion of the eclipse will be 1 h. ^J m. At the time of 
the immersion, the star will be 10|-pi. south of the 
Moon's centre ; and at ^e emersion, 3|m. south of 
the same point. On the 1.8th, at 5 m. past 7 in the 
morning, the Moon and Mercury ^ill be in conjunc- 
tion j and on the 19th, Mercury will be fit his grp^t- 
est elongation. On the 21 at, at midnight, Venus 
will be in her inferior conjunction. At 26 m. after 
lO on the inorning of tlie 27th, Saturn will be. in 

auadrature ; and at 45 tp. past 4 in. the aftemaon of 
le same day^ Jupiter will be in opposition. 
The following visible edipses of Jupiter's fir3t and 
M2 
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Second satellites will also take place during the pre* 
sent month, viz. 

IMMBKSIONS. 
m. 
l^t Satellite, May 2, . 38 after 2 in the morning. 
.... — 10, ,■ 1 after 11 in the eyening. 
. ... — 17, . 55 after midnight. 
.... — S5, .- 50 after ' 2 in the morning. 
«... — 26, . 18 after 9 at night. 
SdSateUite, —18, . 31 after 11 at night. 
• . • • — 26, . 5 after 2 in the morning. 

The eclipses of satellites make known the instants 
of their oppositions to the Sunj the interval between 
two eclipses gives the synodic revolution of the satel- 
lite ; from which astronomers conclude its angular 
motion, with respect to the axis of the shadow or the 
line which joins the centres of the planet and the Sun. 
Then the motion of the planet about the Sun being 
known, they deduce from this result the length of the 
sidereal revolution. In order to ensure a greater de- 
gree of accuracy, they employ those eclipses that 
were observed near the oppositions of the planet, 
when it is found nearly in the same right line with 
the earth and the Sun ; and to compensate for the in- 
equalities that may take place in the movements of 
the satellite and the planet, care is taken to compare 
such eclip^es as are remote from each other. 

Observation has shown that the orbits of the satel- 
lites are very nearly circular ; and therefore their dis- 
tances from the principal planet may be ascertained 
by.raeasuring them with a micrometer at the time of 
their greatest elongation. Then, by comparing these 
distances with the times of their siaereal revolutions, 
it has been found that Kepler's law for the planets, 
holds good for the satellites aisp, viz. that, in each 
system^ iJie squares qf their revoUitions are as the 
cubes of their mean distances. 

The frequent eclipses of Jupiter's satellites have 
furnished astronomers with the means of examining; 
their motions with much greater accuracy than they 
could have dpne merely by observations of th^ir dis- 
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tances from the primary planet; for these distances 
are always extremely small^ and their variations very 
difficult to be perceived. 

The greater or less duration of the successive 
eclipses of the same satellite^ and the series of po- 
sitions in which they happen, make known the incli- 
nation of its orbit and the position of its nodes upon 
the plane of the orbit of the planet. Observations of 
Jupiter's satellites have also led to the discovery of 
another very remarkable phenomenon of nature ; the 
9ucces9we transmission of U^ht. By comparing the 
returns of these eclipses, it is seen that, when Jupiter 
is in opposition to the Sun^ they happen sooner 
than they ought to do according to the calculations^ 
from the sidereal revolutions of the satellites. On the 
contrary, towards the conjunctions,, when Jupiter is 
beyond the Sun with respect to the earth, they take 
place after the calculated time ; and these variations 
are exactly the same for all the satellites, and cannot 
be attributed to any inequalities in their movements ; 
for, by the effect of Jupiter's motion, the conjunc* 
tions and oppositions answer successively to different 
points of the heavens. The same thing also takes 
place with respect to the eclipses of the satellites and 
their orbits. What presents itself as the most simple 
and easv explanation of this observed fact, is, that the 
light 01 the Sun reflected by these small bodies is 
not suddenly transmitted to the earth, but requires 
a sensible time to traverse the space between the 
satellite and us. Indeed, if the orbit of Jupiter be 
concentric with the Sun, and the phenomena of his 
movement leave no reason to doubt it, this planet is 
much nearer to us in his oppositions than in his 
conjunctions. Supposing, for the sake of greater 
simplicity, that the orbit pf Jupiter is circular, we 
perceive that the difference is double the radius of 
the apparent orbit of the Sun ; which is sufficient to 
account for the retardations which observation points 
out. 
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The eclipses which happen near the OMqan^bifts 
take place about !<►' 26^' after those which eccwr neav 
the oppositions; hence light ciiiptoy» that tisne to 
trmrse Ihe solar orbit^ andy consequently^ it requires 
only haif that fntorvid to come from tbs Sun>twi:ua:4 
Observations agiee so well with hypothesis ia this 
fespect^ that they answer as fuUy anid oompkteiy as 
posstUe. 

The observations of Jupiter'n satdlilea are also ^m^ 
Iremely useful in finding tlie longitude at iand. The 
rapid motion of these •bodies causes fuequent edtpsBs, 
the epochs of whicti are pr^vioiisly oaleulated^ and 
entered in Ephemmdes^ The Tables of Jupiter's sa^ 
teHites^ constructed by DekunlMre^ accovding to tbe 
theory of La]4ace, and after a ^eat number of 4diK 
serratfonsj ka¥e littile to be desired on thia subject* 
Bf comparing 4fae epochs eaculated for Ac first ia»» 
ridian with the residts of inmiediate obaeivatiaiH 
made in another place,' at a determined time, thedif«« 
fcrence of longitude may be concluded for tUs tisoe* 
The method is the same as for. eclipses of the Moon 9 
but, unfortunalrfy> it cannot be employed at 8ca« 
Tbe telescopes necessary for observing these amal} 
bodies are too long to be used on board a ahm, on sc^ 
count of the instability of the v()Slal ; but tkese ob« 
servations may be very useftil to the navigator wlMia 
m harbour. 

On Paroflivr. 

[Coiicladed from ^» 105.] 

Fjcom what has been previously stated* tt li 
evident , that the whole problem ^s reduced tq 
that of determining tbe ^ori^ontal parkllax^ for, 
it is easy to perceive, frpm ao inspection of tbe 
triangle CS'O, that the 3ine of this p^ralla \A 

CO T' 

equal to ;nS'=& ^^^^ ^ ^^ the terrestrial radius^ 
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and D the distance t>f the body. If, therefore^ this 
distance can be ascertained in terms of theradiusy 
the parallax will be completely determined. The 
process for accomplishing this is at once simple and 
natural ; and is nothing more than an application of 
the principles of trigonometry in precisely the same 
manner as in finding the distance of an inaccessible 
object, by talcing the angles it makes with a ^ven 
line at the two extremities of a known base. If i\^ 
observers, situated at O and &, fig. 3, at a known 
distance from each other, and under the same celes* 
tial meridian, observe, at the same instant, the alti* 
tude of the body S^ or its zenith distance, then, in 
the quadrilateral S'OCO', there will be known the 
three angles O, C, and O', and the two equal sides 
OC and (yC, which are the radii of the earth. 
Hence the diagonal CS', which is the distance of the 
body, may readily be fbimd by calculation | and the 
radius of the earth being divided by this distance^ 
^ves the horizontal parallax required. 

The calculation which results from this method, 
and is necessary for finding the horizontal parallax, is 
stated by M. Biot in the following terms, and is rer 
markable for its simplicity : — 

JTie hmzonial parallax is equal to the angle at the 
bodyf dmded by theeumqfthe sines qfthe zemtkdis-' 
tances, jf the body be situated between the zeniths of 
the two observers ; or by the difference of these sines, 
tf the body be found on the same side of both thein 
neniths. 

Astronomers, however, frequently make use of 
another method of finding the parallax by obierva- 
. tion ; which is that of determining the angle OS'O' 
immediately from the difierences of the observed de- 
clination of the same star and the heavenly body ; 
and these, it should be remarked, are susceptible of 
bei^g observed with great accuracy. The following 
explanation will enable tbt astronomical student to 
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i»idec»laiid ihi^^ method; Let A be a star (%« 5} 
which passes th«>meridiaii at the same time witblii^ 




Imdf ; and suppose two inMialii»y»tOfb&dram£MBEi 
die (^servers to tbestacj which, dm^ 1m jpegardei its 
pafalfttl' tQ eaab othav, sinoe the parall» o$ tfaerftavi 
lip insensible (&ee Att^ preceding Note)w Suppooa^ 
likewise, two other visual' rays, to be dsawn threiii^ 
tjttt hody to mcttt these'to tlie star \m » ^jad^, as in the 
igqse ; ih^n ti^ angles SO^ and SOf X are €videii%: 
m dilfeKQCGS of the observed diecliaauon ; and lm 
angle OSO', being the exterior angle of the triangis 
Sd^^ wili be equal to the«tim^of these diflttrsaces. 
But if the jiody wa& on. Ih« sanae sid^ of -the seiMtla 
with respect to both the obser^ra^ the angije OSQ^ 
would be equal to the difibretiee of the same asigleB> 
SO* and SCKa. 

In the above case^ it has been supposed, fos thm 
sake of making the itifutstration more eaay andeinpley . 
that the two bodies passed the meridbaa ef the «ib>* 
servers at the saaije time ; but this ia not neeeseary Mi» 
practice, provided th^ be chosen ve«y nearly oa thc^ 
saiie parallel, and their diffe»euee of deobnatioa 
taken with a simple micrometer. 

The following is an example in w^ieb this m^hod 
was put in practice by LaccAUe and ffk^vgemiuh ^ 
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their comparisiMi of the planet -Mare with the star, A 
m Aquanus. Mors being on the meridian of the 
Cape of Good Hope, Lacaille found that hia senith 
distance was 25^ 2', and tbenoithemiiimb of his disc 
26"«7 north of the star. At thevsatnecthne^ and un* 
der the satne meridiao^ WasgeninB observed Man on 
the meridian at Stockholmy'and fout^d his senith 
(iistance* equal to 68^ 14', and the same : part of r his 
^isc' south of the star 6"^. The angle formed ait 
Mars by the two visual rayairoin the^obs^rvei^^ vfo^ 
thcfrfore 26".7 +6'\6s=:3a".3. Now the nfatural sine 
of 68PU' is 0,9887, and that of 25^ 2' is 0.4281, 
and their sum is 1,3&18. This is the detiominato^, 
aecording to the above • rult, and 33" .3 is' the nume- 
rator. Hence the bdriscmtal parallax of Mars,. ac- 

33" 3 
Cdtding to these observations, is . ^ ' s:*24'\g4. 

The nuoBsial^ ia^this expression^lieiqg-so very small, 
it i» nottssentiti to have tfaesinesof tfae.'Zctuthd!iB«> 
taoioes to tfaeigreatest degree of 'acccitaoy, and cdn^ 
sequently the zeaith disfeanees tbeuisckes > and it is 
tfat»wliich constitutes lihe advantage of this method. 

Tfaecirciraistaaeeof the two observers being on the 
fane ixitridiaii^ appears; at first gr^tly to Hmlt the use of 
dufiritlhod; but tbisimayte avoided by^^obscrving the 
mcridiaa -altitude of the heavenly bokly ibr several 
successive days, from which its diumal chanige in de* 
dioAition will be detertninvd. Then if the observers 
are ilot itmder the same meridian, the change in the 
declination of the body during the time eiapsed be* 
tw4en its passage '>ov^r i^ two meridiabs xnay be 
easily^ calculated, and the. two observations referred 
to theaamcmerocban by means of the result, and the 
paffiHax concluded aa above. It was -by a similar 
method that the paralkx of the Mboa wis deter* 
mined, by dompanng the ob^ervatiorts^ of 'Lacwlle,' 
at^ die C^pt of Good Hope, with Ib66ex)f Latande^ 
at Berlin. 

Thepafidlax^oiptheSdn,.. bowser, is(^0toall,:oo 
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account of his distance, that none of the preceding 
methods will give it with sufficient accuracy, and .it 
long exercised all the ingenuity of astronomers in asr 
certainingit. This, however, has now been found to 
be about 8".78 ; but we must omit any account of the 
method employed till we have an opportunity of ex- 
plaining the elements from which it is deduced. 
' In the preceding observations, the earth has been 
considered as spherical, and the distance of the body 
of which the parallax was to be found as constant ; 
but if either of these be subject to variation, the pa* 
rallax will also be variable. And it is now generally 
admitted that the labours of astronomers have fully 
proved the equatorial diameter of the earth to Jbe 
greater than the polar axis by about -yj^th part of the 
former ; and therefore the horizontal parallax at the 
equator exceeds that at the poles in the same ratio. 
. The greatest parallax is that of the Moon, whicfa> 
under the equator, is about 1% or 3600". Therefore, 
l)y taking the 309th part of this quantity, we shall 
have ir'.6 for the excess of the one above the 
other. For all intermediate latitudes the difierence 
of the radii is less, and the parallax varies as the 
square of the sine of the latitudef. But this difference^ 
though very small, may have a considerable influence 
on various astronomical phenomena; upon the time 
of an occultation of a star by the Moon, for exam- 
ple, or even upon its possibility. It is, therefore, 
necessary to take it into the account in all delicate 
calculations. 

Since parallax depresses the true places of the celes- 
tial bodies, it not only diminishes their altitudes, but 
alters both their horary angles and their polar dis- 
tances. The changes which it produces in these 
elements constitute what astronomers denominate pa- 
rallax qf right ascension and parallax of decliTfation. 
These may both be readiljr deduced iroxn the parallax 
of altitude; but our limits will not permit us to 
ent^r into an explanation of the method at present. 
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The following easy and practical rule will give the 
parallax of the Afoon for any required altitude^ corre- 
sponding to the mean temperature ana pressure of the 
atmosphere^ when the horizontal parallax is known ; 
and this may be obtained for every day at noon and 
midnight from the Nautical Almanack for the year. 

Add the logaritknuc mne of the horizanUd paraUcLx 
and'ihe hganthmic ccmne of the Moon's altitude toge* 
ther, mnitting 10 in the index, and the sum wUl he the 
logarithmic sine of the paraUax corresponding to thca 
altitude. 

ThefoUowin^exompfe will make the rule still clearer* 

Required the Moon's parallax answering to 30^ of 
altitude^ the horizontal parallax at the time being 55'« 

Log. sine 55/ ss 8.204070S 

Log. cosine SOO = 9.9875306 

Panaiax required 47' 38" = 8.1416009 



It is die season sweet, of budding leaves, 

Of days advancing tow'rds their ntmost length, 

And small birds singing to their happy mates. 

This month is usually considered as the most de- 
lightful of the whole year^ and has long been the 
Milse's favourite theme ; although much that is said 
of its beauties applies better to more southern cli- 
mates^ or^ indeed, to our month of June, which is, 
commonly, entitled to all the praises that the poets 
have lavished upon Mat. This month, however, is 
remarkable for the profusion of verdure which it 
exhibits r nature's carpet is fresh laid, and nothing 
can be more grateful than to press its velvet surface. 

The scenery of a May morning is, not unfrequently, 
as beautiful is possibly can be conceive4$ a serene 

The simple ayre, the gentle warbling winde, 
So calm, so cooi c 

N. 



% .iKeSraphiog' SffiffmQ^ waiiu; hovh thu^ hmt oi' the 

1^ to i;^4«r it i«Q](f)QimAbly doligtwfuU. toeiibUwat«i^ 
tjijqi spiri^a^ aj^d q41^ ft^i^ a^ song ofi gnitplidi ^dooAn. 

Sehold'tiie merry minstrels of tbemora, 
^ lihe MMmwg.aoD9»tere.ofitfae OMvlesfteooWy 

Hy mo their goQcl God, and qar.cJt sM{ieQi4 of iQit^^ 
Such g^atefuX* kindly raptures thenvemove: 
They neither plough nor sow; ne, 6tfor iHiil, 
_ Ere to the bam the nodden sheaves they drove^ 
' Yet.theirseajch hl^Tesfrd•pail|ftill^tb«ga)«». 
WhatQver crowna the IhII^. or snulea a]ong. the r^le, 

TBOMSQN. 

This delightful»pii3toi£«9 bowew^ i3 in our northern 
climate confinedj butrteo- often^ to a few days of the 
month ; or sometimes^ indeed, no^retUeed tilt' June 
or July; this was particularly the case with the 
very backward spring of the past year ; when May 
mighty with. gi)gat tru^h^ have been, addressed ii) the 
langu^ o£ai^anooyQiau» poQt: 

Why com'sfc-ilwp, jwiite »Uy^, wi* ^WwgrWWIi 
AihI clnllyi. hUMJ(s».tQv€h««li. th%QpAWBgryM«il 

Why roll t% sh9!^WSi.O'V;tbe.glQeiQji^ plw? 
Why frown iu sullen sadness^ dark and. drear ? 

I haye not seen thq radiant orb of day 

Be^m his glad radiaqce on the dewv flower; 

Nob, since I welcomed the ratum of M'ay^ 
K|iQyrAtlM>iiuldaoflaeBcaof one sQuny h«iit 

Tbe.ti0w ha»been, when I was wont to hml, 
>Mitli«iQlant joy, tl^e merry month of Mjur;^ 

W;i^, loiteri^caaoUsa o'en tb«.<]ui^vi^%. 
In h§u;)piii^.$.$,andi>e^9« Ipvissed tb^ dajp^ 

Q Ma.¥;! 1 i He thee, n^ 8prjng_oliliffe I IwfMvl 
- Sqop sh9,ll the^storw ewh.bud^of.prpmi^e blMJU 

Kefleqtion rudely wakes, and wal^s to woe, 
And all the day-dreams of delight fly fast. 

^ Spring, however late may be its approach, is vexir^ 
dered doubly wdcpm^ by thjB anxiety with vybich we 
have expected her^ — and ih^doi^ aqd, storms that 
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have preeedeil^li #»^^rii^Y6«^ed t^, ti%e'l!he mis*- 
fortunes and Afeappoirfttftents of We, liave only served 
to make its enjoyments more intensely £elt. Light 
and shade con6lit4ffte the httnnony <of the m^al, as 
well as of fhffe«phy«ic«il', waM. WeH^atAM^ hail this 
season whh Vftn.WtL^% in hfe *teatitfftil « tt^mn to 
Spring:' — 

Thou 0Mi^*iitM^^«iid saolitilicii^MyinMii^ 
Shone roand thc^/is %nedMi«d f he'^ltfMHbtfm 
OfN^TuitfiViguftitiitfii-spfHCK. T(fe:graiC*Swir, 
Scattering the «tikMi(h ^Mi li 'fcsis t fcfte tmvflh^ 
Came forthijo^'^faee )MHrajf&; "a^^HS^t^ynh 
Was byithe 4ow*v«iii#5'chftfi«ied inishe «ky i; 
And when thy 'feet (te«XMddl «fi ttft^Htlih^ 
Scarce could they more atmd the claM»rifi|; 4ofW8 ' 
By Nature 'strewn o'er vall^, fa(iU» and fidid, 
To hail her bUst detivta*er ! 

The laticst species oT ttie summer Ibirds dt |iassage 
arrive about thfe (Mginning 'of tMs tmmCh. The 
goatsucker, w *enT--owl (r^^ftinmlgi^ dftrt^«jp«i«), 
makes its app«irtifrcfe V^riy iti the *Stvt^ of t*ffe even- 
ing, to search for plr^, tittfertng k Ml j'art-iWg noise. 
The ^6tled 1(!y-catc'her (muscicapa gmola)^ the most 
mute and &miliar of M our summer bird», builds ki 
a vine or sweet-briar, *|ga4ti« the wall of It heWise, or 
on the end 6f a b^a\tt, ftrt^ so/lfnArittfeS t\6^ to the 
post of a door. I^e sedge-Mrd {rrkj^acitla saRcaria) 
is found in places where reeds and sedges grow, and 
hoMs its nest there, ^ieh is ttiade <S dried gr&ss, 
tfettdct fibtes of plahts, awd linfed with hahr. tt VihgS 
kw5^*a«itly tti^ht ittd dfty> durihg rti^ breeding 'time, 
Mi imitates, by turns, th6 tto't6s of ibe sparrb^v, th6 
skyfcfrk, attd othcfr birds, fir6ftl ^i6h iS. \^ icMkd the 
ILh^h^neckMtd. Tht ^^uolVs time of intUftatioA 
is now come, and birds ^fc isednlously elfiployra ih 
batching and rearing thfeit yoiittg. 

tte insect tribes cotttinu'e to add 16 theit* hiittifee'rs: 
atfWhg Ihesfe mky be nattted se^^eral kinds of HA6lhs aiid 
bdltciiSlieis \pdpitib trfdfa7rt(i, ddfAdfnineSy a^geria, Jkc.) 
Spenser has the following beautiful st^nl^as oil the 
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The woods, the rivers, and the meadows green, 

With hb air-cutting wings he measured wide^ 
Ne did he leave the mountains bare unseen, 

Nor the rank grassy fens delights untried. 
But none of these, iiowever sweet they been. 

Mote please his fancy, nor him cause abide. 
His choiceful sense with every change doth flit; 
No common things may please a wavering wit. 
To the gay gardens his unstayed, desire 

Him wholly carried, to refresh his sprites, 
There lavish Nature, in her best attire, 

Pours forth sweet odours and alluring sights; 
And Art, with her contending, doth aspire 

T' excel the natural with made delights : 
And all that fair or pleasant may be found, 
In riotous pxcess doth there abound. 
There he arriving, round about doth fly 

From bed to l^d, from one to other t>ordery 
And takes survey, with curious busy eye. 

Of every flower and herb there set in order; 
Now this, now that, he tasteth tenderly. 

Yet none of them he rudely doth disorder, 
Ne with his feet their silken leaves deface. 
But pastures on the pleasures of each place. 
And evermore, with most variety 

And change of sweetness (for all change Js sweet}^ 
He casts his glutton sense to satisfy; 
' Now, suckmg of the sap of herb most meet, 
Or of the dew which yet on them does lie, 

Now in the same bathing his tender feet: 
And then he percheth on some bank thereby, 
ToSiseather him, and his moist wings to dry. 

Other insects now observed^ are field crickets^(gri/I^ 
Qfimpesiris), the chaffer or may-bug {scarabaiLS vnela- 
lofUha)y and the forest-fly {hippobosca equina) ^ which 
so much annoys horses and cattle. The female wasp 
(vespavulgaris) appears at the latter end of the month. 
For a full account of that curious fabric, a wasp's 
nest, see T. T. for 1816, p. 193. 

About this time, bees send forth their early swarms. 
Nothing can afford greater amusement than to watch 
the members of this industrious community in their 
daily joumies from flower to flower. — (See our last vo* 
lume, p. 1490 

The following is a list of trees^ plants^ and flowers^ 
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fr^itti whicti 4h6 bees . ^acll^t Iht^ir honey ^hd wa^ : 
^ffke^ ArbUtliB> apricot, asfa) ^Imotld^ Altbea frutle^> 
aiiliirMlh, asbin> bftlii)> blaekberi'y^ bUrragt^^ -betotiy^ 
bdJt> beansj Btti6k-wheat, broom-, biirtiel, cibhstg^, 
oattlifldWfers^ eh^fl-ry, clovfer^ chcsrtUt and hortfe chfeJ- 
itai) etirrfthts, cypress, dahdellbii, eildivt, felnl> t\Att, 
ftki^Ae, gtV9Stberry> golderi-rod, gourds, melons, cu- 
ciimbers, Imwthorh, h^ath, hyacinths, iris, jbnquil, lu-^ 
ceme, lavender, Imirel, lily, wmon-tretfj tillgnionette, 
melitot (trtfoUum meUtotus o^cinaii^), mustard, marsh- 
mallows, toak, parslfey, peaf-tf^e, parsnip (in flower), 
poppy, primrose, f^utn-tfeesj rosemary,, radishes, 
raspberry, strawberry, sage, ^dvorv, saffron, saihfoin, 
sunflower, single roses, turnips, tnyme, willow,. wild 
marjoram, vetcnes, violets^ and all resinous trees. 

In the list of these plants and' flower^^ the ^den^ 
rod must be particularly noticed, as it be^itis tb flower 
when all the other flowers hdve faded, and continues 
in bloom until the middle of November; This flower 
is always covered with bees dtirlrig the last fhonths 
of the summer, and the two flrst of autumn, provided 
the weather will permit the bees at that season of the 

i^ear to leave the hive» This plant should be particu- 
arly cultivated in the vieirlity of att apiary. It will 
grow in the Worst of soils ; and an acre of unarable 
land planted with the golden-rod, would furninb at the 
close of the season a sufficiency for a hundred hives 
to complete their winter stoek. 

In general, all those plsltits Ought i6 be cultivated 
which begin to blow in February and March, and 
those which keep flowering to the close of the season. 
The bees, always active and laborious, turn to advan- 
tage with the same ardour the last as well as the first 
moments of vegetation, and the flowering of the 
plants. 

All vegetables contain more or less the principles 

of honey, only' in a greater or less degree; eon- 

se(|iieiilly^ the bees can maititain themselves erery 

wbm^i mA g^tther a dtOdk of honey pfat)OftiOiidte to 

. N2. 
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the abundance which is offered to them in the country 
which they occupy. It is, however, the rich and vast 
meadows well studded with flowers in which the use- 
less daisy is not seen, the fields whitened with buck^ 
wheat, the plains gilded with the flower of the wild 
mustard, the turnip, and the cabbage, and the forests 
of oak, ash, elm, &c., that present to the bees a daily- 
supply of excellent food, and an abundance of provi- 
sions, wherewith to fill their magazines '. 

TAtf Birth ojT^Ae Bee. 

With coarse unvarying, thus the mother bee 
liiys in the comb her shell-bound progeny ; 
Four da)'8 the embryo rests in still repose. 
Ere the fifth morn its brittle crust unclose. 
Coiled in a ring her pliant folds she twines. 
And round her frame the clear albumen shines; 
While the fond parent, with instinctive zeal. 
Brings to her eager grasp the fragrant meal. 

Soon as four davft their destined course have run, 
And sunk beneath the wave th' unwearied sun, 
The full-formed nymph clings to her close-sealed tomb^ 
Spins her own silky shrouds, and courts the gloom. 
But, while within a seeming grave she lies. 
What wondrous changes in succession rise ! 
Those filmy folds, which cased the slimy worm, 
Now thrown aside, uncoils her lengthening form; 
Six radiant rings her shining shape invest, 
The hoary corslet glitters on her breast ; 
With fearful Joy she tries each salient wing, 
Shoots her slim trunk, and points her pigmy sting. 
Though yet of tender mould, and faintest hue. 
The pale Aurelia glimmers to the view; 
Soon, black'ninff by degrees each hardened scale, 
jFringed with light hairs, she shows her plaited mail. 

When twice six suns have on bright axle rolled. 
And edged the parting clouds with fleecy gold. 
To fresh existence called, she proudly scorns 
Her limbs imprisoned, and her blunted horns, 

t 

' See Mr. Huish's Treatise on Bees, p. 371, the last on this 
subject, and containing a mass of curious information relative to 
the natural history fuid management of this ^tcresting insect. 
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New to the ligbt, as sense impulsive leads. 
She seeks at once the flowV-enameiled meads. 
Sucks the pure essence from each honeyed bell. 
And bears within her breast the crystal wetl. 
Wings through the rifted wax her easy way. 
And hails, on fluttering wing, the cheerful day. 

DR. EVANSES BEES, Poem*. 

About the commencement of the montt^, the 
flowers of the lily of the valley (conoallaria maialis) 
and the flowers of the chesnut tree (fagm cas" 
ianea) begin to open; the tulip tree {linodendron 
tuUpfera) has its leaves quite out, and the flowers 
of the oak (quercus robuf), the Scotch fir (pi- 
ntle 8yloestris)j the honoy-suckle, and the beech, are 
in full bloom. Towards the middle^ the flowers of the 
white thorn are quite out, and the mulberry tree 
(morus nigra) puts forth its leaves ; the walnut (jtig» 
Jans regia) has its flowers in full bloom ; the flowers 
of the garden rose also begin to open. 

Look, Delia, how w' esteem the half-blown rose, 
The image of thy blush and summer's honour; 

Whilst yet her tender bud doth undisclose 
That full of beauty Time bestows upon her. 



■ The Wounded Cupid. 
Cupid, as he lay among 
Roses, by a bee was stung. 
Whereupon, in anger flying 




_ pretty 1 

Then, blubbenng, replied he, 

A winged snake has bitten me. 

Which country people call a 6ee. 

At which she smiled; then with her hairs 

And kisses drying up his tears, 

Alas, said she, my wag ! if this 

Supl^fi pernicious torment is; 

f^me tell me then, how great's the smart 

Of those thoa woundesi; with thy dart? 

HEBlllCK. 
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Nbdboner sprWMl» h«p gtory in th« air, 

But straight feer wide-blown pomp totncB to deehne ; 
She then is s€oni««t that Iftte adorMeol the fiur; 

So fade the roses of those cheeks of thioe. 
No April can r«viw thy withered flowers^ 

Whose springing grace adorns thy glory now; 
Swift speedy Tm^feat^red with flying hours, 

Dissolves the beauty of the fairest brow : 
Then do not thou such treasure waste ia Tsun^ 
But love now while thou owy'st be loved again. 

I>AXI£E. 

The lilac {syrmga mlgatis)^ the barberiy {be/tberw 
on^orfe)) and the maple {ncereafnpe^tte), art now ii^ 
flower. At the latter end of the month, rye (^ecafe 
hgbermm) is in ear 5 the mountaiii aih {isarbus mieu^ 
pma), laburnum {cytime labutmrn)^ the gueldtr r^se 
(wbumttm (^us)y clover (trifolmmpratenie)^ colum-* 
bines {([^miiegia vulgaris) j the alder (r Aomms» Jreu^- 
gM)y the wild chervil {choewph^lUum fcmtihim), aad 
the wayfaring tree, or guelder-ro«.e> have thwr fioWetfr 
full blown. 

The germander {veronica chamcedrys) is seen in 
hedges, and various species of meadow grass are now 
in flower'. Heart's-ease {viola tricoJdr) ifehows its in- 
teresting little flower in com fields. In allusion to 
this last flower, observes Mr. Leigh Hunt*, it is plea- 
sant to light upon an universal favourite whose merits 
answer one's expectation. We know little or nothing 
of the common flowers among the antients ; but as 
violets in general have their due mention amotag the 
poets that have come down to us, it is to be concluded 
that the heart's-ease could not miss its particular ad- 
miration, — if indeed it existed among them in its per- 
fection. The modem Latin name for it njhs Jovis, 
or Jove's flower, — an appellation rather tob worship- 
ful for its little sparkling delicacy, and more suitable 
to the greatness of an hydrangia, or to the diadems of 

a rhododendron. 

^____________ • •■ • • ••• ■• --- ^-1.. >-^> ■ < > '■ ■ ■^>-..-. •< 1^ ._^.^_^__^.^ 

^ Feast of the Foeu, Notes, p. 113. 
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With all the beauties in the vallies bred, 
- Wild mint, that's born with myrtie crowns to wed. 
And Jove*s own flower, that shares the yiolet^s pride. 
Its want of scent with triple charm supplied. 

RAPIN OH QAfiDENS. 

The name given it by the Italians is Jlammola, the 
little fiatne ;— at leasts this is an appellation with 
which I have met, and it is quite in the taste of that 
ardent people. The French are perfectly aimable with 
theirs: — they call it pensee, a thought^ from which 
comes our word pansy : — 

* There's rosemary,* says poor Ophelia ; ^ that's 
for remembrance ; — pray you, love, remember ; and 
there is pansies, — that's for thoughts/ Drayton, in 
his world of luxuries, the Muse's Elysium, where he 
fsurly stifles you with sweets, has given, under this 
^name of it, a very brilliant image of its effect in a 
wreath of flowers : — the nymph says. 

Her damask roses, white and red. 

Out of ray lap first take I, 
Which still shall run along the thread ; 

My chiefest flow'r this make I. 
Amongst these roses in a row. 

Next place I pinks in plenty, 
These double-daisies theu for show; 

And will not this be dainty? 
The pretty pansy then Til tie, 

Like stones same chain Enchasing ; 
The next to them, their near ally, 

The purple violet placing. 

KYlf PHAL 5tk 

Milton, in his fine way, gives us a picture in a 
word, — * The pansy freaked with jet.* Another of 
its names is hve-in-idleness, under which it has been 
again celebrated by Shakspeare, in the ^ Midsummer 
Night's Dream.' Oberon says to Puck : — 

Yet marked I where the bolt of Cupid fell :— 

It fell upon a little western flower,— 

Before, milk-white,— now purple with love's wound,— 
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And DiaidAnlcaMtk i 

9ke §vhioe ^it^aa -alciepiiig eyeh ds'laidy 
Will nmke'orfinnt'or woman 'inectty^le 
ffSpontkemtUti 4ive creature that it sees. 

Tire butter-cop (rctmmcuhs iMtboms) spwads 6v€t 
tlie meadows 5 Ae cole-seed (Arci^^ca>2a/n^jf) ito cdTftr- 
fieldsj bryony (feriowta dioi^ca), afid the arnito, ot 
tiiclcoo-pint, in 'hedges, tiow show their ifioX!i'«'d. 

The female gk)W-worrti (Umpynis nocHh(!d) is KCett 
on dry banks, about woods, pastures, and h&tlfgt^ 
ways, exhibiting, as soon las the dusk of flie^evcfning 
commences, the Jnbst vivid and beautiful phosp/hotte 
sfJendoor, in form <$ a round spot of cowsrdeTAft^ 
size. 

The marine .plants whicb flower this month, ttii 
which are chiefly found on sea-sbof^s iitid ii!i ttffe 
crevices of rocks, are, buck's horn (pfonfftg^O'cS^- 
nopus)f which flowtpirs ilie whelt «u*if«Kfr ; burnet 
saxifrage ( pimpinella rffefctt), sea wivwtr.grass {triglo" 
chin, maritmmm) on mtiddy chores ; the clammy 
lychnis {lychnis viscaria).; the cerastiuiti tetrandrum ; 
scurvygrass (cochleenia), sea-kale (cNHuAe maritima) 
on sandy shoirs^ th^ eeacaMnge {ihYwmM oleracea)^ 
the sea stork's bill {troAhftm'mmitirmmi)y the slender 
bird's foot trefoil {lutus diffufi^\ the mountain flea- 
wort {diierari^ mte^grifbUa^ on chalky oliSh ; and the 
sedge [carex arenaria) cm sea^-sbores^ 

When we survey the plants of the sea, how dis- 
cernible is that Wisdom which hath provided for their 
subsistence and safety in that elertient ! Suth as hjive 
broad leaves, and would be forced from their statbtl 
by tides or storms, if their roots were fixed intb Sfti 
earthy bottom, are fastened by the root to Weij^t]^ 
stones and pebbles ; where, instead of being (hriftil 
about at randofii by the agitalions of the wateT, they 
lie safe at anchor. That they may ftot he bruibed by 
lying prostrate on thfe ground, they are rentlered pow* 
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erfully buoyept^ and kept in an erect pontbn^ by 
means of rarge vesicles o£ air> variously disposed 
about tfaour leaves or theic staUc?, as^ the difleimice of 
their fosnt and^ structure nay- require. A similar 
provision for their preservation is oDservable in many 
of the plants which grow upon the land. Such as 
are tender and flexible, ai^d apt to trail upon the 
ground, are furaisfaedViithi spiral. tendri]s> od other 
fike means, by which they lay hold of other plants 
that are firm and upright. 

The leafing of trees, which is, usually,, completed 
in May, takes, place \a thft foUowtng order: (1) The 
willow^ poplar, ald^, and' other aquattesi; (2^) The 
lime, sycamore, and horse-chesnut ; (3) The oak, 
beech^.ash, walnut, and mulberry; but the whole of 
the third number are not in full leaf till next month. 
Mir^ SteUiagfltefe, im his, Traots (p. 142), gives, the 
fiiUAwin^ aa> the order of the leaiuig: of treesr aoA 
shriibsi as observed by htm. in Norfolk : Jamim^l^ 
bMitjMauckle. ilArcb 1 1 , gMsebeiry^ ourrant,^ elderi 
4fml.lj birch, weeping'- willow ; 3». raapbetvy^ bramr* 
bb; 4^ briar; 6, plum, apncoti, peassh; 7» filbefld^ 
fdfapwy. alder ; 9, sycamore; LO,. elm, qiiinoe:;, 11»» 
mKsfa elder; 12, wych ehn;.' 13^. qmiokeu. tnee^^ 
homlieam.; 14, apple tree; 1^> abele, cfaesuitt;. 
IZ9 willow ; 18y oak> Hme ; 19^ niaple;; 2.1^ waldsitil> 
ifimn, Uack poplar^ beeoh^^ sacaeiairobinta; 22^ e^k^. 
cafiEjtna.poplar% 

Not small the praise the^skiifbi planter daiimh 
Ftoni' hi»^ befriended coontryi VarioiM arts^ 
Biliyrow from iluiB-. xneterm Is. Tbe^ softi beeehy. 
And close-grained box, employ the turner's wbeel,i 
And with a thousand implements supply 
Mechanic skill. Their beauteous vems. the^y^ 
A^d phjfUerea lend, to surface o'er 
The cabinet. Smooth linden best obeys 
The carver's chisel ; belst his curious work 
Pisplays in all its nicest touches. Birch — 
Ah! why should bircKsuppljr the. chair? since oft. 
Its cruel twigs compel .the smarting Toutb 
To dread the hateful scat ? Tough-bending ash 
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Gives to the humble swain his useful plough. 
And for the peer his prouder chariot builds. 
To weave our baskets the soft osier lends 
His pliant twigs : Staves that nor shrink nor swell. 
The cooper's close-wrought cask to chesnut owes, 
"[f he sweet-leaved tvalnut*s undulated grain. 
Polished with care, adds to the Workman's art 
Its varying beauties. The tall, towVing ebn, 
Scooped into hollow tubes, in secret streams 
Conveys for many a mile the^limpid wave ; 
Or from its height, when humbled to the ground. 
Conveys the pride of mortal man to dust. 
And last the Oak, king of Britannia's woods, 
And guardian of her isle ! whose sons robust, 
The best supporters of incumbent weight, 
Their beams and pillars to the builder give ; 
Of strength immense : or in the bounding deep 
The loose foundations lay of floating walls, 
Impregnably secure. dodslet. 

In reference to an observation made in our last 
volume (p. 244), respecting the plantation and- 
growth of the oak, it is, we think, but justice to 
His Majesty's Commissioners qf Woods, and Forests, 
to state, that we have had the satisfaction of perusing 
ihfcir last ^ Triennial Report,* ,and we willingly bear 
testimony to their meritorious and unceasing labours 
in performing the important duties entrusted to their 
care. The inclosure of the different forests; the 
various nurseries established for oak plants ; the mea- 
sures adopted generally for the growth of navy tim- 
ber ; the numerous experiments instituted to ascer- 
tain its durability ; their patient investigation, and 
beneficial results; are equally creditable to the sci- 
ence and industry of the Commissioners. They have 
not * let pass' 

The fair occasion to remotest time 

Their name with praise, with honour to transmit ! 

So shall their country's rising Jkets to them 

Owe future triumphs ; — so her naval strength, 

Supported from within, shall fix her claim 

To ocean's sovereignty; and to her ports 

Jn ^very climate of the peopled earth 'v 
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Baftrcommeroe; fearlessy tmresisted, lofe. 

Let then the great ambition fire your breast^ 

For this your native land ; replace the lost 

Inhabitants of her deserted plains. ^ 

Let Thame once more on Windwr^s lofty liills 

Surve^r young forests j^^n^e^i by your handi* 

Let fair Sabrina's flood again behold 

The ^laniard's ' terror rise renewed. And Trent, 

From Sherwood^s ample plains with pride convey 

The bulwarks of her country to the main. 

In this month, the grass is commonly grown, so 
as to afford a good bite for sheep and cows. In pa^i 
risbes which are not inclosed, or, though inclosed^ 
where there is a common^ the herd generally go upon 
It on Old May Day, and continue till Old Michael- 
mas. The herd in a parish of a moderate size will 
consist, perhaps, of a hundred. The office of herdS' 
man, like most offices of emolument, is often in 
great request, and much interest is made to obtain it.* 
He has about six shillings a bead for the season, and 
has one boy to assist him,, found by the parish ; 
but^ if he wants another,^ he has to find him him- 
self. The herd goes out between four and five o'clock 
in the morning, when the herdsman blows his horn> 
as he passes along the street, as a signal for the cows 
to be turned out of the yards. They return between 
six and seven, when the horn again sounds as a 
signal for the farmyard ^tes to be opened to admit 
* the balmy-breathing Icine.' There is generally 
much confusion among the herd, for the first two or 
three days, till they have determined their respective 
strength and precedence. One particular cow usually 
becomes the leader of the whole herd. 

The juices of the young springing grass contribute 



' The officers on board the Spanish fleet, in 1588, called the 
Invincible Armada, had it in their orders, if they could not 
subdue the island, at least to destroy the Forest of Dean^ which 
is in the neighbourhood of the river Severn. 

o 
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to render the milk of the cows more abundant, and 
of a finer quality; furnishing employment for the 
dairy. 

Slow rolls die chum, its load of clogging cream 
At once foregoes its quality and name ; 
From knotty particles first floating wide. 
Congealing butter's dashed from side to side; 
Streams of new milk through flowing coolers stray, 
And snow-white curd abounds and wholesome w£«y. 

This is the season in which cheese is made ; the 
counties most celebrated for this article are Cheshire> 
Wiltshire, and Gloucestershire. 

The corn is benefited by a cold and windy May, as 
it is too apt to run into stalk, if the progress of ve- 

Station be much accelerated by warm weather at 
is season. In late years, some sowing remains to 
be done ; and in forward ones, the weeds should be 
well kfept under. 

We cannot better conclude the natural history of 
tbe ^ pleasant month of May* than with the beautiful 
Elegy of the '^Goldfinchbs/ by the author of the 
charming poem of the ^ Swallows/ given at the end 
of last month's Diary. 

To jQu, whose grpres protect the feathered choirs, 
Who lend their artless notes a willing ear, 

Tojou, whom pity moves and taste inspires, 
"[uie doric strain belongs, O Shenstone ! hear. 

Twas eentle Spring, when all the plumy race, 
By Nature taught in nuptial leagues combine, 

A Groldfinch joyed to meet the warm embrace. 
And with her mate in Love's delights to join, 

All in a garden* on a currant-bush. 

With wondfous s^t they built their airy seat; 

In the next orchard lived a friendly Thrush, 
Nor distant far a Woodlark's soft retrain. 

Here blessed with eftse, a|id in each other blessed, 
With early songs they waked t^e neighbouring groves, 

Till time matured their joys, and crowned their nest 
With infant pledges of their fi^thfol lores. 
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And DOW what transport glowed in either^s eje ! 

What equal fondness dealt th' allotted food ! 
What ioj each other^s likeness to descry, 

And fnture sonnets in the chirping brood I 

Bnt^ah ! what earthly happiness can last? 

How does the fairest purpose often fail ? 
A truant school-bo/s wantonness coald blast 

Their flattering hopes^ and leave them both to wail. 

The most ungentle of his tribe was he, 
No generous precept ever touched his heart; 

With concord false and hideous prosody 

He scrawled his task, and blundered o'er his part. 

On mischief bent, he marked, with ravenous eyes. 
Where wrapt in down the callow songsters lay. 

Then rushing, rudely seized the glittering priie. 
And bore it in. his impious hands away ! 

Bat how shall I describe, in numbers rude. 
The pangs for poor Cbrysomitris decreed. 

When from her secret stand aghast she viewed 
The cruel spoiler perpetrate the deed ? 

* O grief of griefs ! (with shrieking voice she cried) 

What si^ht is this, that I have lived to see? 
O! that I had in Youth's fair season died, * 
From Love*s false joys and bitter sorrows free. 

* Was it for this, alas ! with weary bill. 

Was it for this, I poised th' unwieldjr straw? 
For this I bore the moss from yonder bill. 
Nor shunned the pondVous stick along |o draw? 

* Was it for this I picked the wool with care, 

Intent with nicer skill our work to crown ? 
For this, with pain, I bent the stubborn hair, 
And lined our cradle with the thistle's down? 

* Was it for this my freedom I resigned. 

And ceased to rove at large from plain to plain ? 
For this I sate at home whole days confined. 
To bear the scorching heat and pealing rain ? 

* Was it for this my watchful eyes grow dim ? 

For this the roses on my cheek turn pale ? 
Pale is my golden plumage, once so trim ; 
And aU my wonted mirth and spirits fail. 
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< O Plunderer vile ! O more thitn adders fell ! 

More murderous than the cat, with prudish face; 
Fiercer than kites in whom the furies dwell) 

And thievish as the cuckoo's pilfering race. 

* May juicy plums for thee forbear to grow, v 
for thee no flower unveil its charming dies; 

May birch-trees thrive to work thee sharper woe, 
And listening starlings mock thy frantic cries V 

Thus sang the mournful bird her piteous tale. 
The piteous tale her mournful mate returned ; 

Then side by side they sought the distant vale. 
And there in secret sadness inly mourned. 

JAca. 



THE Saxons called June weyd-monat, because 
their beasts did then weyd or feed in the meadows. 

1. — ^TRINITY SUNDAY. 

, -Stephen, Bishop of Liege, first drew up an oflGlce 
in commemoration of the Holy Trinity, about the 
year 920 ; but the festival was not formally admitted 
into the Romish church till the fourteenth century, 
under the pontificate of John XXH. 

1. — NICOMEDE. 

Nicomede was beaten to death with leaden plum- 
mets, on account of his religion, iiv the reign oi^ 
Domitian. 

*2. 1780. — RIOTS IN LONDON BEGAN, 

4. 1738. — KING GEORGE III BORN* 

5. — SAINT BONIFACE. 

Boniface was created Bishop of Mentz in the year 
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145; He was one of the first priests of his day^ and 
was also a great friend and admirer of the Venerable 
Sede. He was murdered in a barbarous manner by 
the populace near Utrecht^ while preaching the 
Christian religion. 

5, — CORPUS CHRISTt. 

This festival^ ^ the body of Christy' was appointed 
in honour of the Eucharist^ and always falls on the 
Thursday after Trinity Sunday. This day, termed 
the Fite Dieu, is one of the greatest festivals of the 
Romish church, beginning on Trinity Sunday, and 
ending on the Sunday following. — See T.T. for 
1815, pp.172, 173, for an account of some most 
strange and ridiculous ceremonies, formerly observed^ 
on this and St. John's-day. 

11. — SAINT BARNABAS. 

Our saint's proper name was Jb^es; he was de- 
scended of the tribe of Levi, and born at Cyprus. 
Being shut up all night in the synagogue by some 
Jews, at Salamis, he was, the next morning, cruelly 
tortured, and s^terwards stoned to death. The 
J?jpi^Ie which he wrote is considered genuine, though 
not admitted into the canon of the church •< 

*14. 1800. — BATTLB OF MARBNGO. 

About two miles from Alessandria (observes a re- 
cent traveller') is the village of Marengo, surrounded 
by that plain rendered so celebrated all over the 
world, for the bloody battle fought there by Bona- 
parte in person, on this day, between the French and 
Austrians. This victory decided the fate of Pied- 
mont and Lombardy ; but it cost the life of the in- 
trepid Dessaix, of many other excellent officers, and 
of full 15,000 men, killed, wounded, and prisoners 
on both sides. A column is placed near the spot 
where Dessaix fell, with an inscription in Italian, 

* Mr« Coxe; in his Pictnre of Italv; p. 75^ 
02 
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LatiUf and French : a few sculls collected in digging 
the foundation^ and ranged in order round the pe- 
destal^ form a savage, but appropriate^ ornament to 
this monument. The plain of Marengo, entirely 
destitute of wood, and indeed of vegetation, pre-» 
sents one naked, barren extent of land ; — a fit place 
for the demon of war to practise his horrid rites, and 
immolate his victims* 

17. — SAINT ALBAN. 

St. Alban, the first Christian martyr in this island^ 
. suffered in .the year 30S. 

*18. 1815. — BATTLB OF WATERLOO, 

How sleep the brave^ who sink to rest, 
By all their country's'wishes blest ! 
When Spring, with dewy fingers cold,, 
Betums to deck their hallowed mould, 
' She there shall dress a sweeter sod 
Than Fancy's feet have ever trod. 

By fairy hands their knell is rung, 
By forms unseen their dirge is sung ; 
Their honoue comes, a pilgrim grey. 
To bless the turf that wraps their clay. 
And FREEDOM shall awhile repair, 
To dwell a weeping hermit there ! 

*18. 1765. — OTAHEITB DISCOVERED* 

20. — TRANSLATION OF EDWARD, King of the West 
Saxons, 
Edward^ being barbarously murdered by his mo- 
ther-in-law, was first buried at Warham, without 
any solemnity ; but, after three years, was carried 
by Duke Alferus to the minster of Shrewsbury, and 
there interred with great pomp. 

21. — LONGEST DAY. 

This day is, in London, 16 h. 34 m. 5 s., allow- 
ing 9 m. 16 s. for refraction. 

^22. 1483. — RICHARD III BEGAN TO REIGN. 

Those hbtoriaas who favour Richard, for\ even 
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he has met partizans amoDg later writers^ maintain 
that he was well qualified for government, had he 
legally, obtained it ; and that he committed no crimes 
but such as were necessary to procure him posses- 
sion of the crown ; but this is a very poor apology, 
when it is confessed that he was ready to commit 
the most horrid crimes which appeared necessary, for 
that purpose ; and it is certain that all his courage 
and capacity, qualities in which he really seems not 
to have been deficient, would never have made com- 
pensation to the people for the danger of the prece- 
dent, and for the contagious example of vice and 
murder, exalted upon tbe throne. This prince was 
of small stature, hump-backed, and had a very harsh 
disagreeable visage ; so that his body was in every 
particular no less deformed than his mmd.— 'Httme. . 

*23. 1770. — DR. AKENSIDE DIBD. 

On a Sermon against Glory. 
Come then, tell me, sage divine, 
Is it an offence to own 
That our bosoms e'er incline 
Toward immortal glory's throne ? 
For with me nor pomp, nor pleasure, 
Bourbon's might, Braganza*s treasure, 
So can fancy's dream rejoice, 
So conciliate reason's choice, 
' As one approving word of her impartial voice. 

If to spurn at noble praise 
Be the passport to thy heaven, 
Follow thou those gloomy ways; 
No such law to me was given. 
Nor, I trust, shall I deplore me, 
Faring like my friends before me; 
Nor an holier place desire 
Than Timoleon's arms acquire. 
And Tully's curule chair, and Milton's golden lyre. 

24. — SAINT JOHN THB BAPTIST, AND MID- 
SUMMER DAY. 

The nativity of Saint John the Baptist is celebrated 
by the Christian church on this day, because he was 
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the Forerunner of our blessed Lord, and^ by preach* 
ing the doctrine of repentance, prepared the way 
for the Gospel. He was imprisoned by Herod for 
preaching against his marriage with his brother's 
wife, and was afterwards beheaded by the arts of 
that enraged woman. 

It was formerly customary at Magdalen College^ 
Oxford, on St. John the Baptist's day, to have a 
sermon preached in the first court. There is a per- 
manent pulpit of stone inserted in one comer, and 
the quadrangle used to be furnished round the sides 
with a large fence of green boughs, that the preach- 
ing might more nearly resemble that of John the 
Baptist m the wilderness. But, of late years, as we 
grow more tender than our forefathers, it has been 
thought safer to take shelter under the roof of the 
chapel. (See Jones's Life of Bp. Home, p. 117.) 
It is to this institution that we owe the bishop's ad- 
mirable ^ Considerations on the Life and Death of 
John the Baptist/ 

O'er Jordan's wave and wild Bethabara's plain. 
Where rocks on rocks in clouded grandeur reign ; 
Dark shaded f(9rests spread their empire wide 
And whitened torrents lave the mountain's side; 
The Prophet John retired from mortal sight, 
To bask at large in heaven's refulg(ent li^t: 
Around his loins a leathern belt he wore. 
Of camel's hair a shaggy vestment bore. 
Amid the foliaged gloom he passed his time, 
And o'er the mountain crag essayed to climb : 
No silken couch or storied roof he found, 
A stone his pillow, and his bed the ground : 
No note harmonious sweUed the desert blast, 
No costly changes lengthened his repast : 
The Goa of Abraham tuned his mental ear; 
The God of haac sent bis locusts near; 
The God q( Jacob calmed the angry mind, 
And the mild honey taught him where toind; 
Poured on his soul the rajr prophetic given, 
To point to Man the dawning path to heaveo* 

com.B. 
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Several superstitious observances were formerly prac- 
tised on Midsummer-eve, of which some account 
will be found in our former volumes. 

The village maids mysterious tales relate 

Of bright midsummers sleepless nights ; the fern 

That time sheds secret seeds ; and they prepare 

Untold of rites, predictive of their fate : 

Virgins in silent expectation watch ' 

Exact at twelve's propitioiis hour, to view 

The future lover o'er the threshold pass ; 

Th' inviting door wide spread,- and every charm 

Performed, while fond hope flutters in the breast, 

i^nd credulous fancy, painting his kaown form, 

Kindles concordant to their ardent wish. 

BIDLAEE. 
*27. 1777. — DR. DODD BXECUTBD. 

Dodd's was a life of thoughtlessness and extrava- 
gance^ and he paid dearly for all his faults in the 
conclusion of it. Courage at an earlier period, to 
have met the evils he brought upon himself, might 
have saved him from the last and most terrible one. 
Had he lived an economist, he might have died ho- 
nourably. Yeti let him have his due ; and his claim 
is not small — ^Many were reclaimed from vice, and 
many relieved from wretchedness, by his labours. 
Who derived advantage from his death ? Wheii brie 
reads his pathetic appeals for mercy, at his trial, 
and in the Prison Thoughts, one is tempted to ask 
\fihe hearts to which they were made were human, 
or ever knew what it was to eirP But it was aa 
appeal to Avarice under the name of Justice; and at 
a tribunal, where jproper/j/ is of more value than the life 
of many such an appeal is not likely to be heard. The 
advertisement prefixed to the MS- of the Prison 
Thoughts, concludes with a remarkable break, more 
impressive than the most finished rhetoric : — * The 
thinking will easily pardon all inaccuracies, as I am 
neither able nor willing to read over these melancholy 
lines with a curious and critical eye. They are im- 
perfect, but the language of the heart ; and, had I 
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time and inclination^ might and should be improved • 
But •.' 

29. — SAINT FETBR. 

This apostle's father was Jonah^ probably a fisher* 
man of Bethsaida. Peter was first scoureed^ and 
then led out to be crucified upon the hill called Jotit- 
cidus, desiring to be fastened to the cross with his 
head downwards, alleging that he thoujght himself 
unworthy to die in the same way as his liord and 
Master*. 

9l0tronomtcal 0tmxxmttsi 

In JUNE 1817. 

Thb Sun enters Cancer at 30 m. past 8 in the even- 
ing of the 21st; he also rises and sets at the times 
specified in the following table for every fifth day : 
TABLE. 

Sunday, June Ist, Sun rises 53 m. after 3. Sets 7iii. after 8 
Friday, . 6th, • . . 49 . . 3 . 11 • . 8 
Wednesday, lltb, . . . 46 . . 3 . 14 . . 8 
Monday, • 16th, . . . 44 . . 3 . 16 . . 8 
Saturday, . 31st, . • .'43 . . 3 . 17 . . 8 
Thursday, 26th, . . . 44 . . 3 . 16 . . 8 

When it is required to find mean or true time 
from apparent time^ as shown by a correct sun-dial^ 
use the correction as indicated in the subsequent 
Table, which answers for every fifth day of the present 
month. 

TABLE. 

m. 8. 

June 1st, from the time on the diaUui^roc^ 2 37 

6th, . . . , 1 49 

11th, , ... 52 

16th, to the time on the dial add 10 

2l9t, 1 15 

26th, 2 19 

' See Mr. Sduthey's Specimens of the later English Poets, 
Tol. ill, p, 133., 
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The Moon will enter her last quarter at 37 m. past 
5 in the evening of the 6th of this month. There 
will be a new Moon at 45 m. after 9 in the evening of 
the 14th ; her first Quarter will commence 4 m. after 
7 on the morning ot the 22d ; and she will be full at 
18 m. past 1 1 at night on the 28th. The Moon will 
also be on the first meridian at convenient times for 
observation on the following days^ viz. 

Jone Sd, at 96 m. after 3 in the morning 
35th, • 1 . . 9 in the evening 

96th, . 59 . . 9 

97th, . . . 11 

98tb, . 3 after midnight. 

Venus will appear stationary on the 12th^ Saturn on 
the 16th^ and Mercurjron the 23d of the present month. 
Mercury will also be in his inferior conjunction at 3 in 
the morning of the 12th^ and the Georgium Sidus will 
be in opposition at 9 in the evening of the 4th. 

The satellites of Jupiter will be visibly eclipsed on 
the following days^ and the emermns will take placQ 
as below : — 

Ist Satellite . 3d, at 92 m. past 1 morning 

, 11th, . 45 . . 9 evening 

18di, . 40' . . 11 . . 

9d Satellite . 19di, . 4 . . 11 • . 

These eclipses are calculated for mean time at the first 
meridian^ and it is to the Royal Observatory and its 
vicinity that the word visible refers. 

On the Orbits^ Moticns^ Magnitudes, and Distances, 
of the Earth and Moon. 
We have already given a popular view of the eclipses 
of the Sun and Moon- (see T.T. vol. i^p. 181, and 
vol. W, p. 79) and indicated our intention to explain the 
method by which they are calculated ; but, as they 
depend upon the relative situations of the Earth and 
the Moon with respect to the Sun and to each other^ 
their distances, magnitudes^ velocities, and parallaxes, 
previously to our entering upon that explanation! it 
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will be useful for the student to attend to the follow- 
ing observations; as by that means he will more 
readily understand the principles and terms that must 
be used in elucidating the subject. 

Observation and analogy haVe now converted many- 
propositions that were once doubtful, into estab- 
lished facts ; such are the motions of the Earth and 
Moon. To common observation, both the Sun and 
the Moon appear to perform their revolutions about 
the Earth as a centre; but the science of Astronomy 
proves that this is true of the Moon only, while both 
that body and the-Earth are carried together about the 
Sun. And as it is the different positions of these two 
bodies in their orbits with respect to each other and 
the great central luminary which give rise to the phe- 
nomena of eclipses, and their relative motions and 
distances from each other that regulate their duration^ 
we shall endeavour to give as brief an explanation as 
{Possible of the principal circumstances of themotions^ 
magnitude^ and distances of each : and first of 

The Earth. 

Before men were enlightened by science, they con- 
founded realities with appearances; and, being able 
to see only a small portion of the Earth's surface at 
one time, they regarded the world they inhabited as 
an extended plain, placed in the middle of the uni- 
verse ; and about which the Sun, Mooii, and stars^ 
performed their diurnal revolutions. It is now, how- 
ever, known that this is not the case, but that the 
Earth is nearly a spherical body, the mean radius of 
which is about 3956 English miles. 

Astronomy not only furnishes the means of ascer- 
taining the shape and magnitude of the Earth, as well 
as of the other bodies belonging to the solar system^ 
but it also supplies the means of ascertaining its place 
in that system, and of calculating its motion. We 
have already explained one method by which astrono- 
mers determine the distance between the Earth and 
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the Sun, in our article on finding the parallax. See 
last month^s Occurrences. This, however, is not the 
only one which is employed for that purpose. When 
the parallax of the Sun, or the angle that the semi- 
diameter of the Earth would subtend to a spectator at 
the Sun, is known, the disUnce between these bodies 
may readily be found, as it forms one side of a right 
angled triangle, of which the parallax is one of the 
acute angles, and the radius of the Earth its opposite 
side. It, therefore, the horizontal parallax be denoted 
hf pr the radius of the Earth by r, and the re<juii«d 
' distance by D, we shall have 

Rad. 1 :D:: sinprr; 
and consequently 

sinp 

Now it has^ been stated, that the mean horizontal 
parallax is about 8".78, and by substituting this for p 
m the preceding formula, we shall obtain 23524 ter- 
restrial semidiameters for the mean distance of the 
Earth from the Sun; which, multiplied by 3956, 
gives a little more than 93 millions of English miles. 

The apparent diameter of a heavenly oody is the 
number of degrees, minutes* &c. under which it ap* 
pears to an observer ; and this is ascertained by obser- 
vation, and by means of the micrometer. It is founds 
that the apparent diameter of the Sun, as seen from 
the Earth, is 1922".7, or about 32'. The parallax of 
the Sun and his apparent diameter bein^ known, it is 
easy to determine the magnitude of that luminary ; 
for since the parallax is the angle at the Sun subtended 
by the radius of the Earth, and the apparent radius of 
the Sun is about 16' or 960", we have 

8".78 1 960" : : the terr. rad. : the sohrrad. 

and which is, therefore, = ^-=^s3\09.34 nearly. 

O./o 

Hence the solar diameter is more than one hundred 
and nine times that of the Earth. 

P 
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A seiies af continued observations on the Sun soon 
pcoduGed the conviction, that^ besides his ^parent 
diumal motion^ he did not retun^ precisely to the 
«aine point in the heavens each succeeding day ; Imt 
that he appeared to traverse the whole twelve si^s^ 
and consequently io make the tour of the whole 
ecUptic, in the space of a year. Now as this apparent 
motion may be produced either by the real motion of 
the Sun or by that of the Earth in an opposite direc- 
tion, and both reason and analogy decide for the latter, 
astronomers regard theEarth as revolving about the Sun 
once in 365^ days very[nearly. This will be evident from 
an inspection of the following figure, in which if S 
represent the Sun, and E the Earth, it is obvious .that 
when, the latter is atE, the former will appear to be at 
S' ; and that while the Earth moves from E lo A, the 
Sun will appear to move through the opposite part of 
the orbit S'P^ and^ in the contrary direction^ from $' 
to P. 




If, therefore^ an observer were situated at the siur- 
face of the Sun, he would perceive that the Earth had 
two distinct motions ; the one about its axis in the 
space of every 24 hours, and the other about the 
Sun in a year. This anmial motion, however^ is nqt 
performed in a .qircle^ but in an ellipse having the 
Sun in one of its foci ; for the Sun's apparent dia- 
meter experiences periodic variations, and shows that 
his distance from the Earth also varies with the posi* 
tbn of this latter body. 

The point P (fig« 6), where the Earth is nearest the 
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Stttky and where the app&^ent diameter of that body is 
the greatest^ is calMd theperijf^e; it is diaraetrieaHy 
opposite the point A, wfafeh is the greatest distance^ 
arid is caHed apogee; the former is also sometimet 
called the periheMk, and the latter the aphdiem 
both these points together are denominated the 
apsidesy and the line (AP in the precedmg figure) 
xvfavch joins them the lime ofapMe$k The Earth it 
iti the first of these points near the winter solstice^ 
and it arrives at the other near the summer sohltce> 
and is then at its greatest distance from that vivifying 
Iditiinary. 

When the Earth is in apogee, the apparent sdaf 
dtametdr is dr.516; ahd^ when in perigee^ 32^593: 
though the difierence is not very gfeat, it showi 
that the ecliptic^ through which the Earth travds' is 
its atiniiat coarse ronnd the Sun^ is an oval (as re» 
presented in the preceding figure, by the elliptic ourvtt 
AGPH), in which the two lines AS and SP are the 
gireatest and least distances ; and as they art to each 
other in the same ratio as the apparent diameters ol 
the Sun^ 

AS : SP : : 32'.593 : 3V.S16. 

From this proportion it appears that the greatesi' 
distance exceeds the least by about a 30th part of 
itself, 

The distance of the Sun from the Earth may now 
be stated to be, when he is 

In perigee • 23075 terrtstiriid Adk 
In apogee • 23973 
Mean distance 23524 

The greatest dimension AP of the entire orbit vb 
thei^fore equal to 47048 of the Earth's semidia>^ 
ftieters. 

Supposing the Earth alv^y^ to have the same ve- 
locity m its orbit, it would deseribe equal portions of 
it in equal times : but as the line S£, which 
passes through th^ centres of the Earth and Siiu^ 
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and U denominated the Radius Vector, is subject to 
variation^ if there be taken on the orbit two equal 
arcs supposed to be described in equal times, these 
two arcs> as seen from the Sun, will appear to be 
unequal ; that will appear to be the greatest which is 
at the least distance. This actually happens; aod 
the angular space which the Sun describes, decreases 
at the same time that the apparent diameter diaii- 
nishes ; that is, when the distance augments. And^ 
by comparing the decrease of the radms vector with 
the augmentation of these angles, it will easily be 
seen that these last are greater than they ought to be^ 
from the variation of distance alone* 

The apparent diameter^f the Sun, in perigee, is 
32'.59d, and the arc which is apparently describe^ 
in 24 hours is 61M65; while in apogee, the dia- 
meter is 3r.516, and the apparent arc described in 
the same time is 57^.192. Henqe a spectator, placed 
at the Sun, would see the terraqueous globe describe 
an arc of about 61' in perigee, and only about 57' in 
hs apogee, but with a motion in an opposite direction 
to the apparent motion of the Sun. |f the inverse ra-* 
tio of the distances, or that of the apparent diameters^ 

was equal to that of the arcs described> or ' 

32.593 
was equaA to oTTTaf ^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ P^^^^ throughout 

the whole extent of the Earth's orbit, then it might 
be concluded that the motion of the £arth was uni- 
form, and that inequality of distance alone caused 
the apparent change of velocity. But since these 
two fractions are not equal to each other, it must be 
admitted that the variation in the Earth's motion is 
real, and that it is accelerated when it approaches 
the Sun, and retarded when it recedes from it. The 
Earth, therefore, moves with the greatest velocity in 
perigee, and the least in apogee. 
But the first of these fractions is equal to the 
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square of the second^ and^ consequently^ equal also 
lo the square of the inverse ratio of the distances : 
therefore, if the square of the radius vector be nrnl* 
tipUed by the a/ngle which it describes in a given 
time (as 24 hours for ins^smcej, the product wiU 
always be the same quantity. Now, as the most ac* 
cwWte observations verify this propetty for Ml posi» 
tions of the ELarth in its orbit, it ought to be ad-> 
mitted as one of the laws of its annual movement* 
Therefore, if from S there be two radii vectores SE 
and SE! drawn to the extremities £ and £' of the arc 
described by the Earth in given small time, the 
product of the radius SE ^nd a&, which measures 
the angle S, is the same throughout the whole 
extent of the orbit; but care should be taken to 
have the radius of the arc ah the same for all the an- 
gles described. The arc ££' of th6 ecliptic, which 
the Earth describes in the same time, is seen from 
the Sun under the angle ESE'. 

But it must be remarked, that this supposes the 
points £ and E' are so near each other that the arc 
££/ of the orbit may be equal in length to the cir- 
cular 2H-C £e, described aboiit the centi'e S ; so that 
the radii S£ and SE' may be considered as equal to 
each other* Now it is evident that the times may 
easily be taken so short that this condition may be 
sensibly fulfilled, and, particularly, as the curve diifers 
so little from the arc of a circle whose centre is S ; 
for the greatest axis exceeds the least only by 
about ^tn, and thi^ happens only in two points,- the 
perigee and apogee. The unit of time may thefe«- 
fore be taken as small as w6 please, as, an hour, a, 
niiniite^ &t.,' atid then the above product becomes 
eonstant^ and the circular sector SEe will be'S(}uai 
to that of SEE' of the orbit. From this prdpertyt, 
th6 two following consequences may be derived r 

Ist. Since the area of the circular sector S£« k 
always pi^oponional to the produdt of the squate of 
P 2 
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the radius SE and the arc. ab, it follows that the 
f odtti^ vector describes equal areas in equal times : 
for^ in the preceding figure^ we have 

Sa:SE::afc:Ee= — ^— 

and hence the area of the sector SEE/, which is equal 

ab SE* 
JSE X Ee= — ~ ; and Sa being the same 

quantity for the whole of the orbit, the area of the 
sector SEE' is proportional to ab . SE% which is a 
constant quantity. In proportion as the radius S£ 
increases, the angle S diminishes, and the area of 
SEE' remains the same. Therefore, the area de- 
scribed by the radius vector in a double time is 
double, and triple in a triple time, &c. Hence, in 
general, the areas described by the radius vector are 
proportional to the times etnployed in their descrip' 
Hon. ^ ^ ^ 

2d. As the products of the squares of two radii 
vectores, by. the angle each describes in the same 
time, are equal, by changing this equation into a 
proportion, we conclude that the squares of the radii 
vectores are inversely proportional to the arcs they 
describe in very small equal times : for, let r and f^ 
be these two radii, and a, a', the arcs thus de- 
scribed; then 

and, by converting this equation into a proportion, 
we have 

r* : /* z : a' i a. 
' Now, in apogee, the angle described in 24 hours 
is 57M92 ; we may, therefore, from this proportion, 
^nd the length of the mean radius vector, between 
those corresponding to the apogee and perigee, when 
the angle it describe in a small given Ume is known ; 
or the arc when-^ the time is given. For the square 
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of the mean distance is to the sauare of that in apo» 
gee^ as 57M92 is to the angle described by the 
-mean radius ; or, 

23524* : 23973* : : 57M92 : 59'; 
which is the angle required^ or that answering to the 
mean distance. 

Hence^ the distance of the Earth from the Sun 
may be found without recurring to either his parallax 
or nis apparent diameter^ by making use of the an- 
gles he describes^ and these observation gives daily 
with great accuracy. 

From what precedes we may also derive the follow- 
ing proportion, viz. Any radius vector is to the mean 
distance as the square root of 57M92 (or 7'.689S; is 
to the square root qf the cmgle described by the first 
radius. 

But, in order to simplify the calculation^ it is 
convenient to take the mean distance equal to unity; 
and then the different distances will be expressed in 
terms of this mean distance ; and, consequently, to 
£nd the terrestrial radii contained in any of these dis- 
tances, it must be multiplied by 23524, the number of 
itdit in the mean distance. The proportion will then 
become. 

Any radius vector is to IjOs 7'.6895 1^ to the square 
root qf the angle described by^ the first radius. 
Hence, when all is known but the first term, that 
is rea^lily^ obtained for any particular part of the an- 
nual ^rbit. 

rio be concloded next month.] 

Cf)e ^tttroltiaird Star^. 

Copious dispenser of delight, bright June, 
• All hail ! the meadows smile with flowery pride, 
Shed from thy lavish hand. 

Thb innumerable beautiful herbs and flowers which, 
at this season of the year, meet our eye in every di- 
rection> appear designed only to ornament our earthy 
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or to gratify our $tx\»e of mffA\in^; but^ upoti a 
itrt^re intimate acquaintance with their pecidiar pro-* 
perties and operations^ we find^ that^ white ttiey^ 
contribute to embellish our gardens^ thev also pro- 
mote the purification and renovation or the atmo- 
sphere, which becomes contaminated from various 
causes. 

Herbs and flowers may be regarded by some per- 
sons ais objects of inferior consideration in philo- 
sophy ; but every thing must be great which -hath 
God for its author. To him all the parts of nature 
are equally related. The flowers of the earth can 
raise our thoughts up to the Creator of the world as 
effectually as the stars of heaven ; and till we make 
this use of both, we cannot be said to think properly 
of either. The contemplation of nature should al- 
ways be reasoned with a mixture of devotion ; the 
highest faculty of the human mind^ by which alone 
contemplation is improved^ and dignified^ and di- 
rected to its proper object. 

The first thing that engages the curiosity of nian^ 
and tempts him to bestow so much of his labour and 
attention upon this part of the creation, is the beau- 
tiful form and splendid attire of plants. They who 
practise this labour know how delightful it is. It 
seems to restore man in his fallen state to a partici- 
pation of that felicity, which he enjoyed while inno- 
cent in Paradise. 

When we cast our eyes upon this part of nature, 
it is first observable that herbs and trees compose a 
scene so agreeable to the sight, because they are in- 
vested with that green colour. Which, beirtg ^dxactly 
in the middle of the spectrum of the coloured rays 
of light, is tempered to a mildness which *he eye 
can bear. The other brighter and more simple co- 
lours are sparingly bestowed on the flowers of plants; 
and which, if diffused over all their parts, would 
have been too glaring, and consequently oflfensive. 
The smaller and more elegant parts are aoorned with 
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ihnX brightness which attracts the admiration without 
endangering the sense* 

But while the eye is delighted with the colouring 
of a flower^ the reason ma/ be still more engaged 
with the natural use and design of a flower in the 
economy of v^etation. The rudiment of the fruit5 
when young and tender^ requires some covering to 
protect it ; and^ accordingly^ the flower-leaves sur* 
roimd the seat of fructincation : when the sun is 
warm^ ,^bey are expanded by its rays^ to give the in* 
£int fruit the benefit of the heat: to forward its 
l^rowth when the sun sets, and the cold of the even- 
ing prevails, the flower-leaves naturally close^ that 
the air of the night may not injure the seed-vessel. 
As the fructification advances^ aiid the changes 
of the air are no longer hurtful, the flower-leaves 
have answered their end, and so they wither and fall 
away. How elegant, therefore, as well as apposite^ 
is that allusion in the Gospel } I say unto you, that 
Solomon in all his ghry was not arrayed like one qf 
these^: for the flower, which is the glory of the lily 
and other plants, is literally and physically a raiment 
for the clothing of the seed-vessel 1 And a raiment 
it is, whose texture surpasses all the laboured pro* 
ductions of art for the clothing of an eastern mo-, 
narcb. The finest works of the loom and the needle, 
if examined with a microscope, appear so rude and 
coarse, that a savage might be ashamed to wear 
them : but when the work of God in a flower is 
brought to the same test, we see how fibres, too mi- 
nute for the naked eye, are composed of others still 
more minute ; and they of others ; till the pr;i]^r- 
dial threads or first principles of the texture £ii- ut- 
terly undiscernible ; while the whole substance pre- 
sents a celestial radiance in its colouring, with a 
richness superior to silver and gold— as if it were in- 
tended for the clothing of an angel. The whole 

'■' I . ■ 1 > Ti ■ ■ I ... I 1,1 IIP ' , ■ ■ !' ^■'» » 

' Matt, vi, S9. 
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creation does not afford a more splendid object for 
minute examination than the leaves and filaments of 
flowers ; eveh of some flowers which look obscure^ 
and promise little or nothing to the naked eye. 

But besides this richness of substance and colour^ 
there is an elegance of design in the whole form and 
disposition of a plant, which human artists, in orna- 
mental works, are always studious to imitate. Their 
leiaves, and branches, and flowers, are thrown abouC 
with that ease, and turned into beautiful lines, so bb 
to charm the eye with a variety of flexure, and con-* 
vince us that all the excellence of art oiust take itff 
pattern from nature*. 

What white can match the /t'/y's virgin snows t 
What red the crimson of the blushing rose f 
What regal purple with the scaHus vie ? 
Or scarlet match the pcff^^ flamifig dye? 
What yellow, lovely as the golden mom, 
The lupine and the heliotrope adorn ! 
How mixt a hue the streaky tulip stains ! 
How curious the carnation's marbled veins ! 
Ethereal bkie the silky t>iokts wear, 
And all unite their sweets in mingling air. 

MOSES BROWKE. 

The fields of clover (trifoUam pratense), which are 
now in blossom, •produce a delightful fragrance. Of 
this plant there are two varieties, the white and the 
purple ; from the latter, the bees extract much ho- 
ney. The bean blossoms also shed a still more ex- 
quisite odour. 

Among the insect tribe, one of the most interest- 
ing is, in its perfect state, the angler's may-fly {ephe^ 
mera vulgata)^ which appears about the 4 th, and 
continues nearly a fortnight. It emerges from the 
water, where it passes its aurelia state, about six in 
the evening, and dies about eleven at night. Innu- 



* * The Religious Use of Botanical Philosophy/ a Sermon, in 
the Bev. William Jones's Works, vol, iv, pp. 3, 4. 
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merable species of insects are called into life by the 

heat in this month. 

For DOW ID pcime of Junb the buraiAhed^ ' 

Sprang from the meads, o'er which he sweeps akagy 

Cheered by the breathing bloom and vital sky. 

Tunes up amid these airy Kails his song; 

Soothing at first the gay reposing throng ; 

And oft he sips their bow) ; . or, neariy drowned, 

Be, thence recovering, drives their l>eds among, 

And scares their tender sleep with trump profound^ 

Then out again he flies, to wing his mazy round. 

\ TB0M90K. 

Among the most remarkable of the insect tribe 
may be named the grasshopper (gryllus), the ^denr 
gieen beetle {scarcUxBus anratv^i various kinds of 
flies; the cuckoo-spit insect (cii^ada spimumd)^ and 
the stag-beetle {lucarms certms). The several speciea 
jof the gad-fly {cestrm bovis — equi — and am), the ox, 
horse, and sheep gad-fly make their appearance in 
this month. When a,ttacked by this insect, cattle 
endeavour to escape their tormentor, by taking re- 
fuge in the nearest pond ; it being observed, that 
the gad-fly rarely attacks them when standing in the^ 
water. 

About the beginning of the month, the pimpernel 
(anagaUis aroenmy, thyme (thyvms serpyUum), the . 
bitter sweet nightshade (solanum dulcamara), white 
bryony, the dog-rose {rosa canina), and the poppy 
fpapaver somniferumj, have their flowers full blown. 
The poppy (says Cowley) is scattered over the fields 
of com, that all the needs of man may be easily sa- 
tisfied, and that bread and sleep may be found toge* 
ther. 

The fern-owl may be seen, in the evening, among 
the branches of oaks, in pursuit of its favourite re** 
past, the iem^chaiS&f (scarabcBus soUtitialisJ , 

To the Owl. 
Grave hird, that, sheltered Jn thy lonely bower. 
On some tall oak with ivy overspread, 
Or in some silent barn's deserted shed, 
Or mid the fragments of 9ome ruined tower, 
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Still, as of oid^ at this sad solemn hour. 
When now the toiling sons of care are fled. 
And the free ghost slips from his wormy bed, 
Complainest loud of man's ungentle power. 

That drives thee from the cheerful face of day 
To tell thy sorrows to the pale-eyed night. 
Like thee escaping from the sunny ra^, 

I woo this gloom, to hide me from the sight 
Of that fell tribe, whose persecuting sway 
On Me and Thee alike is bent to light. avssbll. 

Towards the middle of the month, wheat is in ear^ 
and the flowers of the valerian (Valeriana officinaKsJ 
begin to open. Mullein, viper's bugloss feddum 
■vu^;arej, borage, dog-wood, vervain, the vine fvitig 
m^feraj, water hemlock (pheUandrium aquatkumjy 
and , that singular plant, the bee orchis, have tbeir 
flowers full blown. 

Dr. BiPLAKB has prettily described some of the 
various appearances of Nature in this month :— ^ 

A thousand beauties lost to vulgar eyes 

Now to the scrutinizing search are spread; 

The graaei elegant, though not proud robed ; 

The mallowj purpling o'er the pleasant sides 

Of pathways ereen, miied with the helpless teUhy 

That climbs ^r aid. Deceitful nightthade, dressed 

In hues inviting; every plashy vale, 

£ach dry entangled copse, empurpled glows 

With orc^w blooms; while in the moinened plain 

The mtadoa>'tweet its luscious frasrance yields. 

And, ah ! what odours from the KedgeTOW breathe, 

When the soft shower calls forth the hidden sweets! 

The cUfoer richly feeds the stealthful gale; 

The strawberry, blushing, hides its modest fac^ 

Seneath the m^tling leaves *. 

The summer solstice happens on the 21st of June, 
which is the longest day. In the most northern 
parts of the island, there is scarcely any night at 
this time, so that a person may read with ease at 
twelve o'clock at night; the twilight continuing 
almost from sunrise to sunset. 

« See < The Year,' a Poem, p. U«. 
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Numerous are the flowers and heaths which fur- 
nish employment for the industrious bee in this and 
the succeeding mouths^ 

' He ever busy, still from flow'r to flow'r, 
Stooping their limber stetns, the live-long day 
Travels with audible melodious hum. 
Thou^ in ten thousand cells of varied shape 
Her precious balm ingenioujs nature hidei^ 
He knows them all, and readily unlocks 
The labiate blossom's.close elastic lip, 
To steal the dear ambrosia from within.- 
But why, sweet traveller, whose eager lip 
• Delights to visit the bloom-sprinkled branch, 
And leave a kiss upon its evry flower, 
Why scorns it to salute the beauteous rose^ 
Andf greets his sweet bud never ? Partial bird^ 
lias May alone thy love ? and spreads in vain 
JuKS the swi^et treasures of her flowery kp I 
Why else untouched upon its thorny stem 
Hangs the pale rose unfolding, and the re4 f 

HUBDIf. 

The sereral kinds of corn come into ear and flower 
during this months as well as most of the numerous 
species of grasses : gooseberries, currants^ and ^raio-. 
berries^, also begin to ripen. The hay harvest com- 
mences about the end of the month^ m the southern 
and midland parts of the kingdom. Abo:ut this time, 

' To the Strawbebiiy. 

The strawberry bl^ooms upon its lowly bed : 
Plant of fm/ native soil/ The /tme may fling 
More potent fragrance on the zephyr's wing, 
Tlie milky cocoa richer juices shed. 
The white guoDa lovelier blossoms spread ; 
. Bat not, like thee, to fond remembrance bring 
The vanished hours of life's enchanting spring ; 
^iort calendar of joys for eoerfled ! 
Thou bidst the seenes of childhood rise to view, 
The wild-wood path which fancy loves, to trace. 
Where, veiled in leaves, thy fruit, of rosy hue. 
Lurked on its pliant stem with modest grace. 
But, ah! when thought would later years renew, 
Alas ! succ^ssM^e sorrows crowd the space. 

MISS WILUAtfS. 
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also, birds cease their notes. No birds are heard 
after the end of June^ except the stone curlew (cha^ 
radrius cedicnemusj whistling Jate at night ; the yel- 
low hammer, goldfinch^ and golden-crested wren^ 
now and then chirping. The cuckoo's note also 
ceases. 

The rural employment of sheep-shearing com- 
mences sometimes early in June^ but, at others, not 
till the middle of the month ; the time being regu- 
lated by the warmth and settled state of the weather. 
In many parts of the country, the depriving sheep of 
their wool is conducted with much ceremony and 
rural dignity. 

The following plants are generally seen in flower 
about the end of June ; ^oats-beard (tragofpogon pra^ 
tensej, deadly nightshade fatropa belladoniiaj y mea- 
dow-sweet Cspirtea ulmariaj, the day-lily (Tiemero- 
caUis flaoaj y the jasmine (jasminum qfficinalejy and 
the holy-oaic falcea roseaj . 

The rose is one of the greatest ornaments of our 

farden in this months and although the ' sweetest 
ower' 

That ever bloomed in any bower, 

yet, like the rest of its sister tribe, and that beauty 
of which it is so often mentioned as an emblem^ 
quickly hastens to decay. 

Thou blushing Rose, within whose virgin leaves 

The wanton Wind to sport himself presames, 
Whilst from their rifled wardrobe he receives 

For his wings purple, for his breath perfumes ! 
Blown in the morning, thou shalt fade ere noon ! 

What boots a life which in such haste forsakes thee ? 
ThouVt wondrpus frolic, being to die so soon. 

And passing proud a little colour makes thee. 
If thee thy brittle beauty so deceives, 

Know then, the thing that swells thee is thy bane; 
For the same beauty doth in bloody leaves 

The sentence of thy early death contain. 
Some clown's coarse lungs will poison thy sweet flower,. 

If by the careless plough thou shalt be torn, 
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And numy Herods lie in wait each hoar. 

To murder thee as sopn as thoa art born. 
Nay, force thy bud to blow, their tyrant breath 
Anticipating hfe, to hasten death. 

SIR RICHARD FANSHAW*. 

As ati appropriate companion to this exquisite 
sonnet to the * queen of flowers/ we cannot resist 
quoting the beautiful address of the Teian bard ; we 
here give a part of it in the free, but elegant^ version 
of Mr. Thomas Moore: — 

While we invoke the wreathed spring, 
Resplendent Rose ! to thee we^il sing— 
Resplendent RosEy the flower of flowers, 
Whose breath perfumes Olympus' bowers ; 
Whose virgin blush, of chastened dye, 
Enchants so much our mortal eye. 
When pleasure's bloomy season glows. 
The Graces love to twine the rose ; 
The rose is warm Dione's bliss, 
And flushes like Dione's kiss ! 
Oft has the poet^s magic tongue 
The rose's fair luxuriance sung; 
And long the Muses, heavenlv maids. 
Have reared it in their tuneful shades. 
When, at the early jglance of mom^ 
Itjsleeps upon the glittering thprn, 
rris sweet to dare the tangled fence, 
To cuU the timid flow'ret thence. 
And wipe with tender handmwav 
The tear that on its blushes lay ! 
Tis sweet to hold the infant stems 
' Yet drooping with Aurora's gems, 
And fresh inhale the spicy sighs 
That from the weeping buds arifl6« 
When revel reigns, when mirth is high, 
And Bacchus beams in every eye^ 
Our rosy fillets scent exhale. 
And fill with balm the fainting gale ! 
Oh ! there is naught in nature oright 
Where roses do not shed their light ! 
When morning paints the orient skies. 
Her fingers bum with roseate d ves ; 
The nymphs displaj the rose's charms, 
It mantles o'er their graceful arms; 
■I - I.. » ..I. . <i II .,., „ . ,. ■ I .11 ^ I ■ ■ ■■i*^ i^i^i. I 

■ £il&'8 Specimens of the £arly English Poets^ vol. iii, p. 221. 
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Through Cytherea's form it glows, 
And mingles with the liying snows. 
The rose distils a healing balm. 
The beating pulse of pain to calm;;. 
Preserves the cold inumed clay, 
And mocks the vestige of decay. 
And when at length, in pale ilecliney 
Its florid beauties fade and pine. 
Sweet as in youth, its balmy breath 
Diffuses odour even in deatn ' ! 

This beautiful flower, however, experiences ..^ 
milder fate in more southern climes, particularly in 
some parts of Italy ; there, the rase 

Unbent by winds, unchilled by snows. 

Far from the winters of the west, 

By every breeze and season blest, 

Bietums the sweets by Nature given 

In softest incense back to heaven ; 

And grateful yields that smiling sky 

Her &rest hue and fragrant sigh. byboii*. 

In this month of flowers, it will not, perhaps, be 
displeasing to our readers to peruse a slight sketch of 
the * History of Flower Gardens,* as well as an ac- 
count of the extraordinary tuUpomania of the Dutch 
in the middle of the seventeenth century. 



■ Odes of Anacreon> by Thomas Moore, p. 188, 4to edit. 

^ We have yet one more tribute to offer to the beautiful 
rose ; it is from the pen of that great statesman and ac^jqm- 
plished scholar, Charles James Fox i^ 

The JHore, the sweetly blooming "Roscy # 

Ere from the tree it's torn, 
Is like the chatms which Beauty shows. 

In Life's exulting mom ! 

But, oh! how soon its sweets are gone. 

How soon it withering lies ! 
So when the Eve of life comes on. 

Sweet Beauty fades and dies: 

Then, since the fairest form that's made 

Soon withering we shall find, 
Let us possess what ne'er will fade^ 

The beauties of the Mind i 
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It does not appear that either the Greeks or Ro- 
mans indulged a taste for flowers ; none at least that 
would imply their having gardens set apart for the 
culture of tnese pleasing objects ; or that they ever 
endeavoured to improve their own wild and indi- 
genous plants^ or imported others from foreign coun- 
tries. We can only consider the florid description 
of the garden of Alcinous as the effusion of poetry j 
and those of Cicero and Pliny were only vineyards 
with grottos^ alcoves^ and arbours. It is not in fact 
above two centuries ago that our own gardens were, 
probably, in point of taste as well as of products, 
even inferior to those of the- Greeks and Romans: 
and, for most of the embellbhments we now possess 
of flower-beds, shrubberies, and conservatories, we 
are indebted to foreign countries. 

The nations among whom a taste for flowers was 
first discovered to prevail in modern times were 
China, Persia, and Turkey. The vegetable treasures 
of the eastern world were assembled at Constanti- 
nople, whence they passed into Italy, Germany, and 
Holland; and from the latter into England: and 
since botany has assumed the character of a science, 
we have laid the whole world under contribution for 
trees and shrubs and flowers, which we have not 
onlv made our own, but generally improved \n vigour 
ana beauty. The passion for flowers preceded that 
of ornamental gardening, which still continued to be 
totally destitute of. taste. The Dutch system of 
straight walks, inclosed by high clipped hedges of 
yew or holly, every where prevailed; and tulips and 
hyacinths bloomed under the sheltered wirldings of 
the ^ Walls of Troy,' most ingeniously traced in 
box. 

Let not unhallowed shears profane the fornix 
Which Heaven's own hand, with symmetry divine^ 
Hath given to all the vegetable tribes. 
Banish the regular deformity 
Of plans by line and compass, rules abhorred 
In nature's free plantations; and restore 
Q2 
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Its pleasing wildness to the garden walk; 

The calm serene recess of thoughtful man. 

In meditation's silent sacred hour. dodslbt. 

Notwithstanding all the ridicule that has been di* 
reeled against Brown and Repton^ we are certainly 
indebted to them^ in no small degree^ for expelling 
the stiff formality of the Dutch system of ornament^ 
gardening, and enlarging our prospects by the ex- 
change of walls and high trimmed hedges for the 
sunk-fence. But the person who succeeded best in 
bringing us back to the point nearest to nature was 
Kent. It was he who^ as Walpole observed^ chas« 
tened or polished, not transformed, the living land- 
scape: — ^ where the united plumage of an antientwood 
extended wide its undulating canopy, and stood ve- 
nerable in darkness, Kent thinned the foremost ranks, 
and left but so many detached and scattered trees as 
softened the approach of gloom, and blended the 
chequered light with the thus lengthened shadows of 
the remaining columns/ From his time, the taste 
in pleasure-grounds, shrubberies, and ornamental 
gardening, has gradually improved, and may now be 
said to have reached a degree of excellence in this 
island unrivalled in any other part of the world* 

The earliest of these improvements, says the poet^ 
was 

In ChiswicKs beauteous model seen, 
In HicJbionfTs venerable woods and wilds, 
The cakn retreat, where wearied majesty. 
Unbending from his cares for Britain's peace, 
Steals a few moments to indulge his own. 
On Oatlandi brow, where grandeur sits entlirpned, 
Smiling on beauty. In the \ove\j vale 
Of E$ker, where the Mole glides lingering, loth 
To leave such scenes of sweet simplicity. 
In WohurrCs ornamented fields, where gay 
Variety, where mingled lights and shades, 
Where lawns and groves, and opening prospects break, 
With sweet surprise, upon the wand'ring eye ; 
On Hogg's hills, irregular and wild, 
Where through romantic scenes of hanging woods, 
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And vallies green, and rocks, and hollow dales^ 
While echo talks, and nymphs and dryads play. 
We Tove enamoared. DODSLEr. 

It is certain' that no nation on earth can boast that 
assemblage of various kinds of shrubs and flowers. 
now to be found in Great Britain. 

Happy the swain, 
Whom taste and nature leading o'er l^s fields, 
Conduct to ev'ry rural heauty. See ! 
Before his footsteps winds the waving walk, 
Here gently rising, there descending slow 
Through the tall grove, or near the water^s brink. 
Where ,/2oavrs besprinkled paint the shelving bank, 
And weeping wilUnut bend to kiss the stream. 
Now wandering o'er the lawn he roves, and now 
Beneath the hawthorn's secret shade reclines ; 
Where purple xnolets hang tbeir-bashful heads. 
Where yellow cowslips, Md the blushing pink. 
Their mingled sweets and lovely hues combine. 

Now lost 
Amid a eloony wilderness o£ shrubs. 
The golden orange, arhute ever green ; 
The early-bloommg almond, feathery pine, 
Fair opuhu ', to spring, to autumn dear. 
And the sweet $lifides of varying verdure, caught 
From soft Acacia^s gently waving branch. 
Heedless he wanders: while the grateful scents 
Of sweet'-hriar, roses, honeysuckles wild, 
Begale the smell ; and to th' enchanted eye 
Mexereon's purple, laurustinus white. 
And pale &itonittM's pendent flowers display 
Their different beauties. . iK>D$LSr. 

Mo8t countries have a predilection for some parti<^ 
cular plants^ while all the rest are disregarded. In 
Torkey, for instance, the flowers which, after t4ie 
rose^ are principally esteemed, are the ranunculus and 
the tulip, the latter of which grows wild in the Le- 
vant; but, through accident, weakness, or disease, 
few plants acquire so many tints, variegations, and 
figures, as -the tulip. This gaudy flower was first 
cultivated in Italy about the middle of the sixteenth 

* The guelder .rose. 
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century under the name of tuUpa, obviously derived 
from tuliband, which, in the Turkish language, signi-^ 
fies a turban. 

It is well known that in Holland' the tulip be- 
came, about the middle of the seventeenth century, 
the object of a trade unparalleled in the history of 
commercial speculation. From 1634 to 1637 in- 
clusive, all classes in all the great cities of Holland 
became infected with the tulipomania. A single 
root of a particular species, called the Viceroy, was 
exchanged, in the true Dutch taste, for the following 
articles — 2 lasts of wheat, 4 of rye, 4 fat oxen, 3 fat 
swine, 12 fat sheep, 2 hogsheads of wine, 4 tuns of 
beer, 2 tons of butter, 10^ pounds of cheese, a com- 
plete bed, a suit of clothes, and a silver beakerj-*va- 
lueof the whole 2500 florins*. 

These tulips afterwards were sold accprding to the 
weight of the roots. Four hundred perits (something 
less than a grain) of Admiral Leifken, cost 4405 
florins; 446 ditto of Admiral Vmder Eyk, 1620 
florips; 106 perits Schilder cost 1615 florins; 200 
ditto Semper Augustus, 5500 florins ; 410 ditto Fure- 
roj/, 3000 florins, &c. The species Semper Augustus 
has been often sold for 2000 florins ; and it once 
happened that th?re were only two roots of it to be 
had, the one at Amsterdam, and the other at Haar- 
lem, For a root of this species one agreed to give 
4600 florins, together with a new carriage, two grey 
horses, and a complete harness. Another agreed to 

five for a root twelve acres of land; for those, who 
ad not ready money, promised their moveable and 
immoveable goods, houses and lands, cattle and 
clothes. The trade was followed not only by mer- 
cantile people, but also by the first noblemen, citizens 
of every description, mechanics, seamen, farmers, 
turf-dig^ers, chimney-sweeps, foqtmen, maid-ser- 
vants, old clothes- women, &c. At first, every one 
won, and no one lost. Some of the poorest people 
gained, in a few months, houses, coaches and horses^ 
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and figured away like the first characta*s in the land. 
In every town some tavern was selected which served 
as a ch^nge^ where high and low traded in flowers^ 
and confirmed their bargains with the most sumptu- 
ous entertainments. They formed laws for them- 
selves, and had their notaries and clerks. 

These dealers in flowers were by no means desirous 
to get possession of themj no one thought of send- 
ing, much less of going himself to Constantinople to 
procure scarce roots, as many Europeans travel to 
Golconda and Visipour to obtain rare and precious 
stones. It was in fact a complete stock-jobbing 
transaction. Tulips of all prices were in the market, 
and their. roots were divided into small portions, 
known by the name o£peritSf in order that the poor 
as well as the rich mi^ht be admitted into the speeu- 
lation : the tulip root itself was out of the questions- 
it was a non-entity ; but it furnished^ like our funds^ 
the subject of a bargain for time. 

During the time of the tulipomania, a speculator 
often offered and paid large sums for a root which he 
never received, and never wished to receive. Another 
«old roots which he never possessed or delivered.. 
Often did a nobleman purchase of a chimney-sweep 
tulips to the amount of 2000 florins, and sell them at 
the same time to a farmer, and neither the nobleman, 
chimney-sweep, nor farmer, had roots in their posses- 
sion, or wished to possess them. Before the tulip 
season was over, more roots were sold and purchasecf, 

C bespoke, and promised to be delivered, than in all 
ibability were to be found in the gardens of Hoi- 
.d ; and when Semper Augustus was not to be had, 
which happened twice, no species perhaps was oftenex 
purchased and sold In the space of three years, as 
Muntin^ tells us, more than ten millions were ex- 
pended in this trade, in only one town of Holland. 
- fhe evil rose to such a pitch, that the states of 
Holland were under the necessity of interfering ; the 
buyers took the sdarm; the bubble, like the South 
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Sea scheme, suddenly burst ; and as, in the outset, 
all were winners, in the winding up, very few escaped 
without loss '. 

Some persons are so fond of odoriferous plants and 
flowers, as to have them in their bed-chamben 
This, however, is a dangerous practice, many of them 
being so powerful as to overcome the senses entirely. 
Even plants that are not in flower, and have no smell, 
yet injure the air during the night, and in the absence 
of the sun, by impregnating ■ it with nitrogen and 
carbonic acid gas; although in the daj^light they 
rather improve the atmosphere, by yielding oxygen 
gas. 

A melancholy proof of this occurred in October, 
1814, at Leighton-Buzzard, in Bedfordshire. * Mr. 
Sherbrook having frequently had his pinery robbed, 
the gardener determined to sit up and watch. He 
accordingly posted himself with a loaded fowling 
piece in the green-house, where it is supposed he 
fell asleep, and in the morning was found dead upon 
the ground, with all the appearance of suflbcation, 
evidently occasioned by the discharge of mephiiic gets 
from the plants during the night *.* 

Mackerel (scomher^ scomber) are taken in great 
abundance in this month. Such is sometimes the 
profusion of this fish, that a single boat has been 
known to take 120,000. The price on the spot, to 
those who purchased ihem for sale, was half a guinea 
per thousand. Nothing can be more interesting and 
pleasing to the eye than to see them, just caught, 
brought to shore by the fishermen, and spread, with 
all their radiancy, upon the pebbles of the beach, at 
the first rays of the rising sun ; but they are no sooner 



' See Professor Beckmann's History of Inventions, vol. iii, 
p. 1 ; volj, p. 43 ; the Quarterly Review, vol. xiv, p. 408 ; and 
nn elegantly written paper on Gardening, in the ' Contemplqtivc 
Fhilasopher/ vol. i, No. xxvii. . 

* Vr* Curry on Apparent Death, p. 181, second edit^ 
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taken out of their element Aan they die : the follow- 
ing lines allude to this peculiarity ^-^ 

When motionless he lies flat on the strand^ 
Ah ! what avails, that Nature's skilful hand 
Had decked his glossy cheeks with silv'ry light. 
Mixed to the changing hues of opal bright; 
That on his back, with sable ribands graced. 
His native wares seem curiously traced ; 
That, chased in purest gold, his sparkling eyes 
Reflect the moying features of the skies; 
If vital air supplies him not^with breath, 
And what gives life to others, gives him death ■ ^ 

The maritime pbmttf which flower this month, are, 
the sea-barley {hordeum maritimum), sulphur- wort 
(pucedanum officinale), and loose sedge (carex di^^ 
tans)f in salt marshes; the sea-plantain {plahtago 
rnaritima)f among rocks on the sea-coast ; the slender- 
leaved buiFonia (buffmia temdfolia), and the tassel 
pond-weed {ruppia maritima), in salt water ditches. 
To these may be added, the common alkanet (an- 
ckusa officinalis) J the narrow- leaved pepperwort (2e- 
pidum ruderale), and the Roman nettle {urtica pihU'- 
fera), in sea wastes; the black salt- wort {glauos ma^ 
ritima)y on muddy shores; the sea-chick weed {are^ 
naria pephides)^ and the common sea- rocket (bunicu 
cakile)y on sand^ shores; and the perfoliate cabbage 
{brassica orientalis) among maritime rocks. 

Among numerous gther vegetables, the produce of 
the kitchen garden, in this months we may observe 

The martial pea, 
In column square arranged, line after line 
Successive ; the gay bean, her hindmost ranks 
Stript of their blossoms ; the thick-scattered bed 
Of soporific kttuce ; the green hill 
Covered with cucumbers. 

Having already given the two elegies of the ^ Swal- 
lows' and * Goldfinches,' by Jago (see pp. 128, 158), 
we shall coniplete the series oi these elegant poems 

' ■ r . 1 ' ■ ' ■ — — — — 

' See M'Quin's Description of 300 Animals, p. 261, 
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by subjoining the ' Blackbirm/ an Elegy> cqudly 
pleasing with the other pToduetions of th» mge- 
iious poet.— See Dr. Aikin's opinion of their ment, 
at p. 127. 

The Blagkbirds; an Exegt. 

The sua had cba^led the BiouvUin snow. 
His beams had pierced the stubborn soiV 

The melting streams began to flow, 
And ploughmen urged thekr annual tod: 

Twas then, amid the vocal throng 
Whom nature waked to mirth and love, 

A blackbird raised liis amorous song, 
And thus it echoed through the grov« : 

< O fairest of the feathered train ! 

For whom I sing, for whom I bum,. 
Attend with pity to my strain. 
And grant my love a kind return. 

* For see, the wintry storms are flown. 

And zephyrs gently fan the air; 
liCt us the genial influence ow% 
Lei us the vernal pastime share. 

* The Raven plumes his jetty wing. 

To please his croaking paramour j 
The Larks responsive carols sing, 
And telltlieir passion as they soar : 

' But does the Raven's sable wing 

Excel the glossy jet of mine? 
Or can the Lark more sweetly sine. 

Than we, who Strength with softness join ? 

* O let me then thy steps attend ! 

ril point new treasures to thy sight : 
Whether the grove thy wish befriend. 
Or hedge*roT^'B green, or meadows bright. 

* Fll guide thee to the clearest rill. 

Whose streams among the pebbles stray; 
There will we sip, and sip oiir fill, 
Ox on the flowery margin play. 

< I'll lead thee to the thickest brake. 

Impervious to the school-boy's eye ; 
For thee the plastered nest rif make, 
. And to thy downy bosom fly. 
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* When, prompted by a mother's care, 

Thy'warmtn shall foim th' imprisoned youngs 
Tbe pleasing task Til gladly share, 
Or cheer thy laboars wiUi a song. 

* To bring thee food I'll range the fields, 

And cml the best of every kind, 
Wbaterer Nature's bounty yields, 
. And Love's assiduous care can find. 

* And when my lovely mate would stray. 

To taste the summer sweets at large, 
ril wait at home the live-long day, 
And fondly tend our little charge. 

' Then prove with me the sweets of love. 

With me divide the cares of life ; 
No bush shall boast in all the ^ove, 

A mate so fond, so blest a wife !' 

He ceased his song— the plumy dame 
Heard with delight the love-sick strain, 

Nor long concealed a mutaal flame. 
Nor long repressed his amorous pain. 

He led her to the liuptial bow'r. 

And perched with triumph by her side ; 

What glided roof could boast tluit hour 
A fonder mate, or happier bride ? 

Next mom he waked her with a ^ng, 
* Behold (he said) the new-bom day, 

The Lark his matin-peal has rung; 
Arise, my love, and come away !' 

Together through the fields they strayed. 
And to the murmuring rivulet's side; 

Renewed Uieir vows, and bopped, and played. 
With artless joy and decent pride. 

When O ! with grief my Muse relates 
What dire misfortune closed the tale ; 

Sent by an order from the Fates. 
A Gunner met them in the vale. 

Alarmed, the lover cried, ^ My dear. 
Haste, haste away, from danger fly ; 

Here, Gunner, point thy thunder here; 
O spare my love, and let me die !' 

R 
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At him the Guanet took his Mra, 

Too sure the voUsyed thunder flew I 
O bad he chose sone other game, 

Or shot-— as he was wont to do ! 

Divided Pair ! fbrgire the wrong. 
While I with tears your fate rehearse ^ 

111 join the WidowVplainttYe song. 
And save the Lover in my verse* jago. 
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THIS word is derived from the Latin Mms, the 
surname of C. Caesar^ the dictator^ who was. bom in 
it. Mark Anthony first gave to this month the name 
of Julv, which was before called QumtiMs^ as being 
the finh month in the ytwr, in the old Roman ca- 
lendar established by Romulus. July was called by 
the Saxons, Heu-monat^ or heif^monaJty bie/caKMfe. therein 
they usually mowed, and made their hay*harvest. 

2. — VISITATION OF THB BLSSSBJD VIEOIN MARY. 

This festival was i»stituted by Pope Urban VI, in 
commemoration of that remarkable journey which 
the Mother of our Lord took into the mountains of 
Judaea, in order to visit the mother of St. John the 
Baptist. 

3. — DOG-DAYS BEGIN. 

These are a certain number of days before and after 
the heliacal rising of Canicula, or the dog-star, in the 
morning. The dog-days in our modern Almanacks 
occupy the time from July 3d to August, 11th; the 
name being applied npw, as it was formerly^j to the 
hottest time of the year. 
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4. — ^TRANSLATION OF SAINT MARTIN. 

This day was appointed to commemorate the re<- 
lAOVal or translation of St. Martin's body from one 
tomb to another much more noble and magnificent 5 
an honour conferred upon the deceased saint by 
Perpetuus, one of his successors in the see of Toors* 
His festival is celebrated on the 11th of November, 
which see., 

*6. 1189. — RICHARD I BEGAN TO RStGN. 

The most shining part of this prince's character 
was his military talents ; no man ever in that ro>- 
mantic age carried courage and intrepidity to a greater 
height I and this quality gained him the appellation 
of the lion-hearted, ccsur de Iton. He passionately 
loved glory ; and, as his conduct in the field was not 
inferior to his valour, he seems to have possessed 
evieiy talent necessary for acquiring it : his resent^ 
ments also were hich, his pride unconquerable, and 
hi9 subjects, as well as his neighbours, had therefore 
reason to apprehend, from the continuance of his 
reign, a perpetual scene of blood and violence. Oi, 
an impetuous and vehement spirit, he was distin- 
guished by all the good as well as the bad qualities 
which are incident to that character* He was open, 
frank, generous, sincere, and brave ; he was revenge- 
ful, domineering, ambitious, haughty, and crud, 
and was thus better calculated to dazzle men by the 
splendour of his enterprizes, than either to promote 
their happiness, or his own grandeur, by a sound and 
well-regi>iated policy. As military talents make 
great impression on tne people, he seems to have been 
much beloved by his English subjects ; and he is re- 
marked to have been the first prince of the Norman 
line who bore a sincere afiection and regard for them. 
He passed, however, only four months of his reign 
in that kingdom ; the crusade employed him near 
three years : he was detained about four months in 
captivity ; the rest of his reign was spent either in 
war, or preparations for war, against France : and be 
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was so pleased with the fame which he had acquired 
in the east^ that he seemed determined, notwith- 
standing all his past misfortunes^ to have further ex- 
hausted his kingdotid^ and to have exposed himself to 
new hazarxls^ by conducting another expedition 
against the infidels. — Hume. 

7, — THOMAS A BECKET. 

This haughty prelate was born in London^ in the 
year 1119, ana was the son of Gilbert^ a merchant, 
and Matilda, a Saracen lady^ who is said to have 
fallen- in love with him when he was a prisoner ta 
her father in Jerusalem. In 1159 he made a cam* 
paign with King Henry into Toulouse^ having in his 
own pay 1200 horse^ besides a retinue of 700 knights 
or geqitlemen. 

^7. 1816. — RICHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN DIEP. 

Ye orators ! whom yet our councils yield, 
Mourn for tbe veteran Hero of your field. 
The worthy Rival of the wondrous three *, 
Whose words were sparks of immortality ! 
Ye bards ! — to whom th^ Drama's Muse is dear^ 
He was your Master ! emulate him here * /— 
Ye men of wit anid social eloquence ! 
He was your brother ! bear his ashes hence !^ 
While powers of mind, almost of boundless range. 
Complete in kind — as various in their change ; 
While eloquence — wit— poesy — and mirth, 
That humbler harmonist of care on earth, 
Survive within our souls — ^while lives our sense 
Of pride in merit's proud pre-eminence. 
Long shall we seek nis likeness —long, in vain^ 
And turn to all of him which may remain, 
Sighing that Nature formed but one such man, 
And broke the die — in moulding Shebidan. 

^12. 1536.-— ERASMUS PISD. 



» Fox, Pitt, and Burke. 

« Drury Lane Theatre, where the wl^e of this moQody w«» , 
delivered. / 
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*14. 1789. — ^THB BASTILB DBSTROTBD. 
Ye librrid tow'rs, th' abode of brokeii hearts ! 
Ye dungeons, and ye cages of despair ! 
There's not an Epglish h^art that would not leap. 
To hear that ye were falFn at last— to know 
That ev'n our enemies, so oft employed 
In forging chains for us, themselves were free. 

COWPfift. 
15. — SAINT SWITHIN. 

Swithin, in the Saxon Switkum, received his cle- 
rical tonsure, and put on the monastic habit, in the 
old monastery at Winchester: he was of noble 
parentage, and passed his youth in the study of gram- 
mar, philosophy, and the scriptures. S within was 
promoted to holy orders by Helmstan, Bishop of 
Winchester ; at whose death, in 852, King Ethelwolf 
granted him the see. In this he continued eleven 
years, and died in 868. For some verses on the 
popular superstition respecting this day^ see our last 
▼olumc, p. 189. 

*18. 1374. — PBTRARCH DIED. 

Petrarch thus describes his retirement to Vauclase r 
Here (says he) I make war upon my senses, and treat 
them as my enemies. My eyes, which have drawn me 
ihto a thousand difficulties, see no longer either gold 
or precious stones; or ivory or purple ; they behold 
nothing, save the firmament, the water, and the 
rocks.' The only female who comes within their 
sight, is a swarthy old woman, dry and parched as 
the Lybian deserts. My ears are no longer courted 
hy those harmonies of instruments or voices which 
l^vt often transported my soul ; they hear nothing 
but the lowing of cattle, the bleating of sheep, the . 
warbling of birds, and the murmurs of the stream. 

I keep silence from morn to night. There is no 
one to converse with ; for people constantly em- 
ployed, either in spreading their nets, or takinff care 
of their vines and orchards, have no knowledge of 
the intercourses of the world, or the conversations of 
society. I often content myself with the brown 
112 
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bread of my old fishennan^ and even eat it with plea* 
sure ; and when I am served with white^ I almost 
always return it. 

This old fisherman^ who is as hard as iron, 
earnestly remonstrates against my manner of life ; 
says it is too hardy^ and assures me I cannot long 
hold out. I am^ on the contrary^ convinced, that it 
is more easy to accustom one's self to a plain diet, 
than to the luxuries of a feast. Figs, raisins, nuts, 
and almonds, these are my delicacies. I am fond o% 
the fish with which this river abounds : it is an ea^ 
tertainment to see them caught, and I sometimes 
employ myself in spreading me nets. As to my. 
dress, here is an entire change; you would take me 
for a labourer or a shepherd. 

My mansion resembles that of Cato, or Fabri- 
cius : my whole household consists of a dog and my 
old fisherman. His cottage is contiguous to mine» 
Wh^n I want him, I call ; when I no longer stand ii^" 
need of him, he returns to his cottage. I have made 
myself two gardens, which please me marvellously ; 
I do not think they are to be equalled in all the 
world. And must I confess to you a more than ie^- 
male weakness with which I am haunted ? I amr 
positively angry that there is any thing so beautiful 
out of Italy- They are my Transidpme Parnassus* 
See Mrs. Dohson's life of Petrarch, vol. i, pr 

no. 

20, — SAINT MARGARET. 

She was bom at Antioch, and was the daughter of 
a Pagan priest. She was first tortured, and then ht^ 
headed, in the year 278. 

*21. 1796. — ROBBRT BURNS DI£D. 
To Mart in Heaven. 

Thou lingering star, with lessening ray. 

That lov'st to greet the early inoro, 
^gain thou iisherst in the day 

My Mary from my soul was torn. .^ 
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O Marj ! dear departed shade ! 

Where is thy place of blissful rest-? 
Seest thou thy lover lowly laid ? 

Hear'st thou the groans that read his breast ? 

That sacred hour can I foi^t, 

Can I forget the hallowed grove^ 
Where by the winding Ayr we met. 

To live one day of parting lore ! 

Eternity will not effiice 

Those records dear of transports past ; 
Thy ima^e at our last embrace ; 

Ah! httle thought we 'twas our last ! 

Ayr gurgling kissed his pebbled shore, 
O'erhung with wild woods, thickening, green; 

The fragrant birdi, and haw^om hoar, 
Twined amorous round the raptured jscenew 

The flowers sprang wan^q fo \^ prest. 

The birds sang love on every spray, 
Till too, too soon, the glowing west 

ProcUimed the speed of winged day. 

Still o'er these scenes my mem'ry wakes,^ n 

^ And fondly broods with miser care ; 
Time but th' impression stronger makes, 
As streams their channels deeper wear. 

My Mary, dear departed shade ! 

Where is thy place of blissful rest ? 
Seest diou thy lover lowly laid ? 

Hear'st thou the groans that rend his breast ' ? 

22.-*MARY MAGDALEN. 

This day was first dedicated to the xnemoiv of St. 
Maiy Magdalen^ by King Edward VI ; ana in bis 
Common Prayer^ the Gospel for the day is from 
St. Luke^ chap, vii, verse 36. Our reformers, how- 
ever, upon a more strict inquiry, finding it doubtful 
whether this woman, mentioned in the Gospel, was 
really Mary Maedalen, thought it prudent to discon- 
tinue the festival. 



* This sublime and tender elegy will be found in Cromek's 
Reliques of Burns; imd in Burns? Works, voL i, p, 1^5, 8vo 
edit., 18^9. 
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*22. 1 8 12l»— BATTLE OF SALAMANCA/ 

Liscr^tianon the Bed of the Carriage of the Mortar pfaced m 

St. Jame^B Park, 

To coromemcMrate 

T^e Raising of the.Siege of Cadiz in conse^ence of the 

Glorious Victory obtained hj the. 

DUKK OP WBLLmOTOM 

Over the French near Salamanca on the 

22d July MDCCCXir, 

This Mortar, cast for the Destruction of that 

Great Port, 

SiVith Powers surpassing all others, 

And ahandoned by the Besiegers en their Retreat^ 

Was pnescated as a Token of Respect and Gratitude by the 

SVAKTSB NaTSOS 

Te His Royal Higbnesa the Brtnce Regent 
*23. 1588.— FIRST NBWSPAPBR PUBLISHED. 
25. — SAINT JAMBS, 

James was by birth a Galilean^ aii4 partner with 
Peter in fishing, from which our Lord called him to 
be one of his disciples; Of his ardent zeal, no other 
proof is necessary, than his becoming the victim of 
Herod Agrippa. The Spaniards esteem James their 
tutelar saint. 

26. — ^SAXNT ANNE. 

She was the mother of the Virgin Mary, and the 
wife of Joachim her father. Her festival is cele- 
brated by the Iiatin church. 

♦26. 1772. — JAMBS GR^ME 1)IE1>. 

'*31. 1788; — REV. THOMAS RUSSELL DIED* 

} r . \ ' ■ 

To Valclusa. 

What though, Valclusa, the fond bard be fled. 

That wooed his fair in thy sequestered bowers, 
Long loved her living, long bemoaned her dead, 

' And hung her visionary shrine with flofrers ! 
What though no more be teach thy shades to mf lyro 

The hapless chances that to love belong, 
As erst, when drooping o'er her turf forlorn, 
- He chinned wild Echo with hisplaa»feive MBgi ' 

Yet stiU, enamoured of the tender tale^ 

Pale Passion haunts thy grove's romantic gloooy 
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Yet still aioft music breathes in every gale^ 
Still undecajed the fairy-garlands bloom^ 

Still heavenly incense fills each fragrant vale. 
Still Petrarch's Genius weeps o*er Laun^s tomb. 

BDSSELt. 

In JULY 18ir. 

The Sun enters Leo on the 23d of this months at 
22 m, after 7 in the morning ; and the times of his 
rising and setting on every 5th day during the same 
period are exhibited in the following 

TABLE 

Of the Sun's rising and setting fon every Jifth Day 

of July. 

Tueflday, July 1st, Sun rises 46 m. after 3. Sets 14 m. after 8 

Sunday^ — 6th, , ~ ^ .^ 

Friday, — llth, ; 

Wednesday, — 16th, . 

Monday, — » 21st, . 

Saturday, — 26tb, , 

Thursday, •— 51st, . 

In order to obtain the true time from apparent^ 
the quantities in the f(dlowing Table must be added 
to the time given by a good sun-dial. 

TABLE 
Of the Equation of Time for every ffth Day of 
the Month. . 

in* 8* 

July 1st, to the time by the dial add . 3 19 

6th, 4 14 

lltb, 5 

16th, 5 36 

21st, 5 59 

26th, 6 7 

31st, 60 

The Moon enters her last quarter at 25 m. past 
9 in the iqprning ojf the 6th of July 3 there will be ; 



49 . . 3 . . 11 . . a 

53 . . 3 . . 7 . . » 

57 . . 3 • . 3 . . 8 

3 . . 4 . . 57 . . 7 

10 . . 4 . . 50 . . T 

18 . . 4 . . 48 . . 7 
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a new Moon at 17 m. after 10 in th^ morning of the 
14th ; the first quarter will commence at 56 m. 
after 11 in the morning of the 21st; and she will 
be full at 22 m. past 8 in the morning of the 28th of 
the month. 

The Moon may be seen on the meridian at the fol- 
lowing timesj during the present month : — 

July 25th, at 45bu after 9 in the evening. 

26th, 46 . . 10 

anb, 45 . . 11 

The planet Mercury will attain his greatest elon- 
gation on the 6th of the present month. TlieMoon 
aad Mars will be in conjunction at 1 m. past 1 1 in 
the evening of the 7th. Jupitei' and the star marked 
fi in Scorpio will be in conjunction on the 14tby the 
star being then 17'f north of the planet. The Moon 
will also oe in conjunction with the star marked a ia 
Libra at 4 m. past 1 in the morning of the 22d | 
and Jupiter will appear stationary on the 28th. 

The eclipses of Jupiter's satellites that will be vi- 
sible this month at the Royal Observatory^ are tho. 
following, which are calculated fpr true time.' 

^ME&SIONS. 

1st SttteHite, July 4th, act 58 m. after 9 in the evening. 

S7th 12 . . 10 . . . . 

2d Satellite, • 14th 42 . . 10 . . . . 

There will also be one visible eclipse of Jupiter's 
third satellite this month ; and the emersion will take 
place at 18 m. past 9 in the evening of the 29th. 

On the Orbits, Motions, Magnitude^, crnd Distances 
of the Earth and Mo&n.^ 

[Concluded from p. 175.J 



From what has be6n explained in" the former part 
of this article, it is easy to trace Ihe orbit of the 
EarA on a plane surface. Having fixed upon a 
point S (fig. 6} for the place of the $uo, let a series 
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oi right lines be drawn from it^ fenntng, with each 
otber^ the an^es that are deicribed daily. Then^ aa 
these lines would pass through the centres of Che 
Earth and Sun at those respective times (each iloon 
for instance)^ from S on each of these lines set off 
the corresponding radii vectores^ SG, S£^ SE', &c* 
and through all these points G, £, £', Sec. describe 
a curve line, which will be the ecliptic^ or the orbit 
described by the Earth in its annual revaolution round 
the Sun. This- curve is an ellipse, in which CA or 
CP is the mean diHance; and GJH, perpendicular 
to AP at the centre C^ is the Uss aans : and since 
6S is equal GP, and their sum is AP, SO is there<> 
fore equal to CP, that is^ to the mean distance. Fi« 
nally, CS or CF is what is called the eoccentridhf,, 
which is the difference between the mean radius CP 
and the greatest distance AS, or the least, SP. 

It is this elliptic orbit which the Earth describes in 
the course ol a year ; and, in order to determine the 
actual duration of that period, astronomers have care- 
fully observed the secular movement of the Sun, or 
the arc described by his apparent motion during 100 
Julian years, which M. Ddambre has determii^ to 
be equal to 36000P.7625 very nearly. Then the tro- . 
pical year is readily obtained by a simple proportion ; 
for the arc described by the apparent movement of 
the Sun in 100 years, is to 366 degrees, as the 
number of days in 100 years is to the time of making 
one revolution or describing 360 degrees ; viz- 

as 36000^.7625 : 360^ : : 36525'» : 365^242264; 
hence the exact length of the tropical year, accord- 
ing to this statement, is 365 days 5 hours 48 mi- 
nutes and 51.6 seconds. 

The Moon.. 

It is by observing the appearances which the 
I Moon presents, and submitting them to analysis^ 
that we ascertain the laws of her movementj and the. 
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numerous irregularities to which it is subject. These 
methods we shall now endeavour briefly to explain. 

The variations to which the apparent diameter of 
the Moon is subject^ indicate that her distance from 
the Earth is considerably greater at one time than 
another. These variations may either be ascertained 
' by observation, and directly measured by means of the 
micrometer, or found from the times which elapse be- 
tween the immersions and emersions in occultatiods 
of the stars, by the Moon in her passage round the 
Earth. The greatest apparent diameter of the Moon 
has been determined by various methods, and found 
to be2011".068 or 33\5178; and the least equal 
176r'.9]2 or 29'.d652. The analogous values for 
the sum are 1955^.567 or 32'.5928, and 1890".961 
or 3r.5l6. Hence the variations in the distance of 
the Moon from the Earth are greater than those in 
the distance of the Earth from the Sun ; since the 
apparent diameter of the Moon is sometimes greater 
than the greatest, and at others less than the leasts 
apparent diameter of the Sun. 

Observations of the parallaxes also confirm this 
result. By comparing the parallaxes of the Moon 
observed at the same place, but at different timea^ 
considerable variations have been found. The great- 
est horizontal parallax of the Moon for 48** or 5(P of 
latitude, is r.0248, and the least 0^8975 ; and it 
takes successively all possible values between these 
extremes. 

Now, calculating the greatest and least distance 
of the Moon from the Earth, according to these 
given quantities, we obtain the following results in 
terrestrial radii : — 



Parallaxes. 


Distances. 


0°.8975 . . 


. . 63.8419 


1°.0248 . . 


. . 55.9164 



,The arithmetical mean between these two extremes 
i& 59.879 15^ that is about 60 times the radius of. the 
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£arih in the same latitude. If the greatest distance 
be divided by the leasts the quotient 1.1417 will 
give the greatest variations to which the distance be- 
tween the Earth and the Moon is subject. The 
same result may likewise be obtained by dividing the 
extreme parallaxes^ the one by the other ; for Siese 
are inversely as the distances. The ratio found in 
the same manner for the Sun is 1.034; and the 
union of these two results leads to two impcArtant 
consequences^ viz.-*-The Moon is verv near the 
Earth in comparison with the Sun^ ana the varia* 
tions it experiences in its distance are proportionally 
much greater than those of the Sun. 

The lunar parallax not only varies for different 
epochs^ in consequence of these inequalities^ but its 
value is not the same at the same time, when ob« 
served at different places of the Earth's surface.; 
Modem observations give sensible di£Ferences in this 
respect. In order to comprehend these consequences^ 
it must be recollected that the horizontal parallax o£ 
the Moon^is the angle which a radius of the Earthy 
'drawn from the centre to the observer, subtends at 
the Moon. Since this parallax is not the same at 
different places at the same epochs, it proves that 
the radii of the Earth are not all equal to each other, 
^d consequently that the surface of the Earth is 
not spherical. Hence the Moon, by the variations 
in its parallax, indicates the inequalities of the 
Earth's surface> as well as proves its general spheri- 
city by its eclipses. The inequalities of these radii 
have therefore an influence upon the apparent posi* 
tions of the Moon when observed from different 
latitudes. These inequalities must be taken into the 
account when the apparent position of the Moon is 
required to be calculated with great accuracy ; as in 
the occultations of the stars. 

By dividing the apparent semidiameter of the 
Moon, reduced to the centre of the Earth, by its^ 
horizontal parallai^ for any given place, the result 

S 
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will give a constant ratio. This ratio is that which . 
enbsists between the radius of the Moon and , the 
radius of the Earthy considered as spherical. Ac* 
eofding to the best observations^ the value of this 
ratio for the equator is 0.24564^ by taking 0^2729S 
fcr the semidiameter reduced to the centre of the 
Earthy when the parallax is 0^.9999, or very nearly 
l®. This resuk being once obtained^ it will serve 
for calculating the apparent diameter when the hori-* 
sontal parallax is known ; or, reciprocally, for deter- 
mining the parallax when the diameter is given. 

In the diurnal revolution of the Moon about the 
Earth, she approaches nearer to an observer situated 
on its surface when she is in his zenith than in the 
borizon. This difference, it has already been ob- 
served, produces a sensible efiect upon her apparent 
diameter, which increases wttK her altitude. This 
mgmentation is easily calculated, and its total rstlae 
from the horizon to the zenith is about ^V^^* since 
the distance between the observer and the Moon id 
diminished by a quantity nearly equal to the radius of 
<he Earth, which is very nearly a 60th part of the 
jl^an distance. 

The Moon moves in an elliptical orbit, of which 
the Earth, t)ccupies one of the foci, and she accom- 
pAnnes the Earth in its annual orbit round the Sun. 
In the prececfing figure, E represents the Earth, M 
Ihe Moon, mMo the lunar orbit, and EM the radius 
vector of that orbit. This radius vector, in its mo- 
tion round the point E, describes areas which are 
Xjiearly proportional to the times of description. The 
xnean distance of this body being taken for unity, 
file excentricity of its orbit in 18W was 0.0548553; 
aend the method by which this result is deduced 
ftom observation is the same as employed for the 
solar orbit. The revolution of the Moon with re- 
spect to her apsides, called the anomoixsilc revolu- 
tion, is performed in 27.5546 days. 

The orbit of the Moon is oblique to the equator 
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and to the ecliptic ; its inclinAtion to the latter plane 
vtffiefi within small lioiitSy which may easily be de- 
tennined ; and its nieaii value is about 5*^. 14998* 
The differences of these values at each revolutioa 
may be imiBediately found from observation, by de- 
termining tha greatest latitude of the Moon^ in the 
aame manner as the obliquity of the ecliptic ia 
found frofti the greatest dedination of the Sun. 

The mean arc which the Moon describes parallel to 
the ediptic in a hundred Julian years, constitutes 
what is called its secular tropical inooement. In 1800^ 
tUs arc was very nearly 481267^.8793 ; and which 
divided by the number of days in 100 years, or 
S6S25, gives the tropical motion equal to 13^.17636 ; 
and hence this motion of the Moon is about thirteen 
limes as great as that of the Sun. 

From these given quantities^ the time in which tba 
Moon returns to the same longitude, or htr periodic 
reooiution^ may be easily found by proportion ; for as 
4612«r*i^93 : 360»r: 8652^ days : 27.32158 days, 
wfai<di is denominated the henar month. 

If from the secular tropical motion the precession 
of the equinoxes for a century be subtracted^ the iw 
mainder will be the secular sidereal movement, or that 
of the Moon with respect to the stars ; for the motion 
of the stars and that of the Moon^ with respect to the 
equinoxes^ are both in the same direction, and, there** 
fore, their relative motion is equal to the difference of 
the arcs described in the same timet Now, as the 
precession <rf the equinoxes in a century is equal 
5010"-012 or F.39167, and which taken from the 
secular tropical movement, gives 481266^.4876 for 
this movement in 100 years ; and, therefore, by a 
proportion in all. respects similar to that above by 
which the lunar month is obtained, we have 27*32 166 
days for the sidereal revohtion. These two revolu* 
tions are therefore connected together bv the equi- 
noxes, and consequently may readily be aeduced the 
one from the other. They hare not always had the 
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preceding values ; but gradually diminish / a iitlle 
every century, because the motion of the Moon is ac- 
celerated; and these changes become sensible after 
considerable intervals of time. 

' In general the movement of the Moon, like that 
of the Sun, is composed of a small number of ele- 
ments, the" mean value of which is very nearly the 
same, with several secular inequalities, whi^h operate 
gradual changes in these values at long periods of 
time ; and a great number of smaller inequalities which 
are successively destroyed and re-established in short 
periods. These last sometimes accelerate and at others 
retard the lunar motion ; while the secular inequa- 
lities preser\^e a constant progress of either increase or 
decrease for a great number of centuries, before their 
periods are accomplished, and their effects recom* 
mence. Our limits, however, preclude us from at- 
tempting any explanation of these perturbating 
causes ; and we must therefore refer such of our read- 
ers as are desirous of becoming acquainted with them, 
to Vince's complete Si^tem of Astronomy ; or, Biot's 
Tiraite iUmentaire d'Jstronomie Physique; from 
which we have derived many of the statements coi^ 
tained in this article. 

We have already explained (see T. T. for 1814, 
p. 180), that by the word node is to be understood 
the points where the orbit of the Moon and the 
ecliptic cross each other. These points are also de- 
termined by observing the instant when the latitude 
of the Moon is nothing. The nodes are not' fixed 
points in the heavens, but have a slow retrograde mo- 
tion. At the commencement of the present century, 
the distance of the ascending node from the vernal 
equinoctial point was 15^.92397 ; and which there- 
fore determines the position of the lunar orbit for that 
epoch. 

The preceding observations relate to the proper mo- 
tion of the Moon ; that of its nodes is ascertained in 
the same manner, by the differences of their longitude 
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at different epochs. The time which they employ ia 
returning to the same longitude^ gives the tropical re-' 
volution of the node. The mean secular and tropical 
movement, in 1800, was 1936^.94073, which gives 
6788.5402 daj^s for their tropical, and 6793.4212 
days for their sidereal revolution. This mo- 
tion of thejiodes, however, is not uniform, but, like that 
of the Moon, subject to several small irregularities. 

Having eiven some account of the phases of the 
Moon in a former volume (secT.T. for 1814, p. 180}^ 
we shall now offer a brief explanation of the princi* 
pies upon which they depend ; and these principles 
are very simple when we only take into the account 
the mean movements. If the motions of the Sua 
and Moon were exactly the same, we should always 
tee the same phase of the latter* The diitanccj on a 
circle of latitude at. which the Moon is observ* 
ed, at any time, from the Sun, is equal to the excess 
of her movement in longitude. Now the mean secu- 
lar movement of the Sun, as stated in the preceding 
part of this article, is 86000''.7626 ; that of th^ 
Moon is now equal to 481267^8793; their diffe- 
rence, 445267^.116799, is the quantity which the 
Moon removes from the Sun in 100 Julian yearly 
in consequence of its mean motion. Whence by a 
simple proportion, in the same manner as before 
explained, we obtain 29.530588 days for the synodic 
rwolution, or lunar month. 

In the same manner, also^ the time elapsed between 
two consecutive returns of the Sun to the node of the 
lunar orbit may be found. The secular/ movement 
of the node is 1934M874S, that of the Sun is as 
stated above. Now as their motions are in opposite 
directions, the relative movement is equal to their 
sum, or 37934''.94998. This is the quantity which 
the Sun and the node are removed from each other in 
100 years; from which it is concluded that they se- 
parate 360"" in 346.61963 days; and this period is 
denominated the synodic revolution of the node. This 
S2 
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period is less than the tropical year, because the mo- 
tion of the node is retrograde, and the Sun meets it 
before he has completed one entire circle of the hea- 
vens: As the calculations are founded upon the 
mean Quantities, these results will be in some measure 
affected by the lunar inequalities^ but they will never 
be far from the true values. 

Several other points relative to the lunar orbit de- 
serve attention; such as those wherjD^the radius vec- 
tor coincides with the radius vector of the Sun ; then 
the two bodies^ together with that of the Earthy 
are in the same plane perpendicular to that of the 
ecliptic^ and the longitude of the Moon is either the 
same as that of the Sun, or 180^ different from it. 
These points are called the syzigies. , When the 
Moon IS in these^ it is either situated between the 
Sun and the Earth, or the Earth is between it and the 
Sun; in the former case the Moon is said to be in 
cofgunctiony in the latter^ in opposition. 

It is in the conjunctions which new Moons and 
eclipses of the Sun take place. In order that these 
latter phenomena may happen^ it is not absolutely 
necessary that the Moon should be in the plane of 
the ecliptic ; it is suiScient that her distance from it 
is less than the apparent semidiameter of the Sun. 
On the contraiy, the moment of opposition is that of 
full JMoon, and it is near that epoch that eclipses of 
the Moon happen. In order that these may occur, 
Che distance of the Moon from the plane of the eclip- 
tic must not exceed the semidiameter of the Earth's 
shadow at that distance. 

In the next article of our observations we shall ex- 
plain the method of calculating the extent of this 
shadojv, and of determining the circum'stances under 
which the Moon will be immersed in it, with other 
particulars relative to the eclipses of the two great 
luminaries. 
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Now corned Jult, and with his fervid noon 

Unsinews labour. The swinkt mower sleeps; 

The wear^ maid rakes feebly ; the warm swain 

Pitches his loaid reluctant; the faint steer^ 

Lashing his sides, draws sulkily along 

The slow-encumbered wain. hurois. 

SumiibW may be said to commence with this 
month. In May and June^ the Spring glowed with all 
the mixtures of ^ colorific radiance^' but now opening 
beauty and increasing variety are succeeded by the 
more uniform scenes of maturity and perfection. 
Nature, in our temperate regions, appears now to 
have nearly finished her annual work. Something of 
her variety she beeins to lose in this season. No- 
'^hing, indeed, can be more beautiful than the verdure 
of tne orchards and woods, but the shades of hue 
which they exhibit are no longer so agreeable. The 
meadows oegin to whiten, and the flowers that adora 
them are mowed down. The com gradually assumes 
a yellow hue, and the colours that decorate the rural 
scene are no longer so numerous. 

Groves, fields, and meadows, which charm us so 
much in the Spring, when they are all new and 
'fresh, with their first gloss upon them, in the Summer, 
and in proportion as we advance towards Autumn, 
lose insensibly their pleasing effects ; the song of the 
nightingale is no longer heard ; and that favourite eor 
joyment of the country, a walk through fields'of ver- 
dure, becomes inconvenient and unpTeasing, on ac- 
count of the great heat which sometimes prevails j 
. Yet SuMMBR has still inexpressible charms, and 
exhibits proofs every day of the unbounded goodness 
of the Great Creator. It is that season of felicity in 
which he dispenses his blessings more abundantly to 
eveiy living creature. Nature, after having reanimated 
and enlivened us by all the pleasures of the Spring, is 
incessantly employed, during the Summer, to provide 
those eqjoyments which are most agreeable to the 
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senses^ to facilitate the means of subsistence^ and to 
excite in our breasts the correspoadenl sentiments of 
gratitude and love. 

Hay-makings which usually commences about this 
time^ or rather earlier^ in fine seasons^ is thus pleas- 
ingly described byDodsley^ in his ^ Agricui.turBj' 
a poem : — 

The ripening mead 
Calls forth the labouring hinds ; in slanting rowsjt - 
With still-approachine step, and levelled stroke. 
The early mower^ bending o'er his scythe. 
Lays low the slender grass ; emblem of man, 
.Falling beneath the ruthless hand of time^ 
Then follows blithe, equipt with fork and rake^ 
In light array, the train of nymphs and swains: 
Wide o'er the field, their labour seeming sport, 
They toss the withering herbage. Light it flies, 
Borne on the wings of zephyr ; whose soft gale, 
Now while th' ascending sun's bright beam exhales 
The grateful sweetness of tlie new-mown ha^. 
Breathing refreshment, fans the toihng swam. 
And soon the jocund dale and echoing hill 
Kesound with merriment. The simple jest. 
The village tale of scandal, and the taunts 
Of rude unpolished wit, raise sudden bursts 
Of laughter from beneath the spreading oak, 
Where thrown at ease, and sheltered from the sun, 
The plain repast and wholesome beverage cheet 
Their spirits. Light as air they spring renewed 
To social labour: soon the ponderous wain 
Moves slowly onwards with its fragrant load, 
And s)vells the barn capacious : or, to crown 
Their toil, large tapering pyramids they build, 
The magazines of plenty, to ensure 
From wmter's want the flocks and lowing herds. 

July is generally accounted the hottest month in fb« 
year. In consequence of the excessive heat, an eva- 
poration takes place from the surface of the earth and 
waters, and large clouds are formed, which pour down 
their watery stores, and deluge the country with 
floods, frequently laying the full-grown corn. 

The storm subsided^ and the day begun, 
Who would not walk along the sandy way. 
To .smell the shower's fraerance, see the sun 
With bis sheer fye ascend the zenith jpygvi^ 
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Mark the ttiU-mmbling cloud crowding away 
Indignant^ and embrace the gentle breeze 
TbiU idly wantons with the dewy leaf. 
And shsuLes the pearly raindrop to the ground ? 
How sweet the incense of reviving flow'rs I 
Ye ndust abroad, ye fair. The angry nisht 
Has done you mischief. Ev'ry plant will need 
Your kindly hand t6 rear its falling head. 

HuRDis's ViUage Curate. 

The flowers which blossomed in the last month 
soon mature their seeds^ and hasten to decay. A new 
race succeeds, which demands all the fervid rays of a 
solstitial sun to bring it to perfection. 

The different tribes of insects which, for the most 
part, are hatched in the Spring, are now in full 
vigour. 

What kingdoms of th' innumerous insect-kind 

On one small leaf commodious dwelling find 1 

PerbapSy on this mean spot, the little pow'rs 

View rivers, bills, and fields' ; a world like ours. 

The ribs, and harder parts, present their eyes 

A ridge of mountains, that stupendous rise, 

like those tall summits Che Peruvian boasts. 

Or those that part Iberia's spreading coasts. 

Long winding streams appear their liquid veins. 

And their smooth coats a width of boundless plains. 

O, Nature ! thy minutest works amaze, 

Pose the close search, and lose our thoughts in praise ! 

MOSES BROWNE^ 

Towards the tniddle of the month, the potato 
ftolamum tuherogufuj , the spiked willow fspinea ^2»« 
i»/bita>/ /Jessamine (jasnAnwn officinale) y hyssop (hys- 
sopus oj^dnaUsJy the bell-flower f campanula) ^ and the 
white lily, have their flowers full blown. The way- 
faring tree, or guelder rose, begins to enrich the 
hedges with its bright red berries, which in time turn 
black. 

' See- Mr. Addison on this subject, Tattler, No, 119. Spect., 
No. 420, and :>io. 

> See much curious information on the minute parts of the 
creation in thq ^ Contemplative Fluhsopher/ vol. i, No. xxxi, 
xxxii. 
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Pomona now offers her fruits to allay the parching 
thirst; currants, gooseberries, raspberries, straw- 
berries, cherries, and cranberries, are all peculiarly re- 
freshing at this season. 

Sometimes, however, and it is the case while we are 
now writing (August 1816), there is such an abun- 
dance of rain ', that some of these agreeable fruits, for 
want of sun and dry weather, are not to be procured 
in any quantity till this month, and are then greatly 
deficieiit in size and flavour. During the present sea- 
son (1^16), we sincerely sympathised with the poetj| 
\yho wrote the following sonnet 

On a Wet Summer. 

^11 ye who far from town, in rural haU, 
Like me, were wont to dwell near pleasant field, 
Enjoying all the sunny day did yield, 

^ With me the change lament, in irkiiome dirall, 

By rains incessant held ; for now no call 
From early swain invites my hand to wield 
The scythe ; in parlour dim I stt<:oneealed^ 
And mark th^ fessenmg sand from-hoarglass fall j 

Or 'neath my window view the* wistful (rain 
Of dripping poultry, whom the vin^c's broad leav6$ 
Shelter no more. — Mute is the mournful plain ; 

Sileat the swallow siis beneath the thatch, 
And vacant hind hangs pensive o^er his hatch, 
Counting the feequent drop from reeded eaves. 

iXMPFrLBE. 

Towards the end of the months the flowers of the 
laurustinus fviburrmn tinusjy and the burdock fli/rc^ 
Hum lappqjj begin to open^ and the elecampane 
f inula heleniumjy the amaranth (amaranthm cauda*- 
tuijy the great water fJantain falisma plantagqj, water 
mint fmentha oquaHcaJf and the common nightshade^ 
have their flowers full blown. 

' The unprecedented state of the weather in June, July, and 
August, 1816, is well described in the following (ines : 
England ! tliy weather's like a modish wife, 
Thy winds and rains for ever are at strife; 
So termagant, awhile her bluster tries, 
ADd', when she can no longer &coldy — she caiss. 
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Young fro^s leave their ponxls, and resort to the taH 
grass for shelter; swallows and martins congregate 
previously to their departure; young partridges are 
found among the corn; and poultry moult. The 
hoary beetle (scarabiBus sobtitialisj makes its appear- 
ance ; bees begin to expel and kill dcones ; and the 
flying an^ quit their nests '. 

The ^ biisy bee' still pursues his ceaseless task of 
collecting his varied sweets to form the honey for his 
destroyer man, who, in a month or two, will close the 
labours of this industrious insect by the suffocating 
fumes of brimstone. Such is the usual reward of 
good services in this world. We need not wonder at 
the prevalence of ingratitude, when we arp accustomed 
from our youth to contemplate such scenes as these^ 
— and, when wanton cruelty to animals of every de- 
scription is practised with impunity — sometimes with 
applause. 

Th«y are all — the meanest things that are 
As free to live^ and to eojoy that life. 
As God was free to form them at the first, 
Whoy in his so? 'reign wisdom, made them all. 
Ye, fihorefore, who lore mercy, teach your sons 
To love it too. 

COWPfiE *. 



' Of the anf, some interesting particulars have heen given in 
T,T. for 1814, p. 189, and in our last volume, p. 205. Milton 
thus alludes to tbe'sufmosed provident care of the emmet or ant in 
heaping up food for the winter :^« 

First crept 
The parsimonious emme^, provident 
Of future, in sfnall room large heart inclosed ; 
Pattern of just equality, perhaps, 
Hereafter; joined in her popular tribes 
Of commonality. 
• To every one, hut particularly to youth, we recommend the 
attentive perusal of * Three Discourses on the Care of the Ani- 
mal Creation, and the Duties of Man to them, by the Rev, James 
Flumptree, B.D.,^ sold by Darton and Harvey, and Baldwin, 
Pateroosoer Row* 
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To the BuRiriE Bee, 
Blithe son of. Summer, furl thy filmy wingjiy 

Alight beside me on this bank of mosff; 
Yet to its sides the lingering shadows cling, 

And sparkling dews the dark-green tufts imbo86. 

Here may'st thou freely quaff the nectared sweet 
That in the violefs purple chalice hides ; 

Here on the lily scent thy fringed feet. 

Or with the wild'thyme's balm anoint thy sideil. 

Back o'er thy shoulders throw those ruby shards, . 

With many a tiny coal-black freckle deckt; 
My watchful look thy loitering saunter guards. 

My ready hand thy footsteps shall protect. 

Daunted by me beneath this trembling bough, 
On forked wing no greedy swallow sails. 

No hopping sparrow pries for food below. 
Nor ever lurks, nor dusky bUndworm trails. 

Nor shall the swarthy gaoler for thy way 

His gate of twinkling threads successful strain, 

With venomed trunk thy writhing members slay, 
Or from thy heart the reeking UfeVblood drain. 

Forego thy wheeling in the sunny air. 
Thy glancing to the envious insects round ; 

To the dim calmness of my bow*r repair. 
Silence and coolness keep its hallowed ground. 

Here tv the elves who sleep in flowers by day. 
Thy softest hum in lulling whispers pour. 

Or o'er the lovely band thy shield display, 
When blue-eyed Twilight sheds her dewy shower. 

So shall the fairy train by glow-worm light 
With rainbow tints thy folding pennons fret ; 

Thy scaly^breast in deeper azure dight ; 

Thy burnished armour speck with glossier jet« 

With viewless fingers weave thy wintry tent, 
And line with gossamer thy pendent cell. 

Safe in the rift of some lone ruin pent, 
Where ivy shelters from the storm wind fell. 

Blest if, like thee, I cropt with heedless s^poil 
The gifts of youth and pleasure in their bloom, 

Poomed for no coming wmter's want to toil, 
Eit for the spring that waits beyond the tomb. 

Annual AnthQhgy for 1799. 
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Grrou$6*sbooting usually commences towards th^ 
li^t^ end of this month. The grouse (tetrao tetrixji, 
is found chiefly^ among the mountains in Scotkud^^ 
and on the moors of Yorkshire^ and in some parts of 
Wal^Sk The male is two feet in lengthy, and weigh& 
nearly four pounds ; while the fem^de is only 2ho\it 
ludf diat length and weight. Their prii^ipal ifood is. 
derived from the tops of heath, and the-conesof the 
pine-tree, by which they acquire a delicate flavour, and 
ste speedily fattened. For a full description of grouse 
shooting, 86C«vwe refer to ^ Fonjoliiag^^ a Poem,, oefore. 
quoted. 

The storms of wind and rainin this month are not 
unfrequently aocompanied by thunder and Ughtmng;. 
aud as many serious accidents occur, particularly in 
the country, from not knowing how to guard against 
the danpr arising from these phenomena of nature^, 
we shall subjoin a few cautions on this subject froiu 
the work of an eminent physician. 

When persons are overtaken hy a thunder-storm,, 
although they may not be terrified by the lightning,^ 
yet they naturally A^sh for shelter from the raiuAvhich 
usually attends it ; and, therefore, if no house be at 
hand, generally take refuge under the nearest tree they 
can find. But in doing this, they unknowingly ex- 
pose themselves to a double danger ; First, because 
their clothes being dry, their bodies are rendered more 
liable to injury ; for as water is a very ready conduc- 
tor of electricity, the* lightning often passess harmless 
over any substance whose surface is wet ; and, Se^ 
condly, because a tree, or any elevated object, instead 
of warding off, serves to attract the lightning, which 
in its passage to the earth frequently rends the trunt 
and branches, and kills any animal or person that hap- 
pens to be close to it at the time. 

A melancholy example of this (one of many that 
might be quoted) took place in the Earl of Aylesford's 

Crk, 4t Packington, near Birmingham, in Septem*- 
r 1789, Thomas Cawsey, of Iiondon^ a farner^. 
.T 
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who was travelling to Binningham^ being caught in^at 
violent thunder-storm, took shelter under a large 
tree in the park. The lightning soon after struck the 
tree, and in its passage along it to the ground, killed 
this unfortunate person. Lord Aylesford afterwards 
humanely erected a monument upon the spot, with 
an inscription, warning others of the great danger to 
which they expose themselves by taking shelter under 
trees during a thunder-storm. 

Instead, then,' of seeking protection by retiring 
under a tree, hay-rick, pillar, wall, or hedge, the per- 
son should either pursue his way to the nearest house^' 
or get to a part of the road or field which has no high 
object to attract the lightning towards it ; and remain 
there until the storm has subsided. It is particular^ 
dangerous at such times to stand near leaden spouts, 
iron gates, or palisadoes ; metals of all kinds having 
so strong an attraction for lightning, as frequently to 
•draw it considerably out of the course which it would 
otherwise have taken 5 and it is entirely owing to 
thisj^ that metallic rods and chains are useful as con- 
ductors. Excepting a house, any open space about 
fifty or sixty yards from a conducting body is consi-- 
dered as the most secure. Even within doors, there is 
danger of sitting near a window, fire-place, bell- 
wire, or under the chain of a chandelier, when the 
lightning approaches. 

How to estimate Dangler in a Thunder-storm.-'-^ 
Most persons can distinguish between the noise of dis- 
tant thunder, and of that which is near them : from 
the former having a deep, hollow, and rumbling sounds 
continuing for several seconds ; while the latter is al- 
most a single sharp clap, or like the discharge of a 
platoon of musketry immediately over-head. Bat 
there are comparatively very few who are aware, that, 
by attending to the*interval between the flash and the. 
report, they may accurately measure the distance of 
the lightning, and thereby calculate their degree of 
pafety or of danger t for it is the lightaing which does 
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the mischief; whilst the thunder is merely the sound 
occasioned by the air rushing in from all sides, to fill 
up the vacuum created by a quantity of oxygen apd 
hydrogen, gases being set on fire by the electric spark, 
and suddenly condensed into water, which imme^ 
diately afterwards falls in rain: and the lengthened 
peal is the echo of the first clap, reverberated from 
dlfierent clouds ; just as we observe the explosion of a 
.single cannon, multiplied hy surrounding hills. 
Light moves with such prodigious velocity, that any 
flash which occurs within our atmosphere reaches the 
eye without a sensible interval ; whereas Sounb 
moves so slowly, that we can easily calculate its pro- 
gress, and consequently measure the distance of the 
lightning from whence it proceeded. It appears from 
accurate experiments, that Sounb moves through 
1 142 feet in a second of time, and of course through 
an English mile, or 5280 feet, in about four seconds 
and a half. If, then, from the instant the flash strikeii 
our eyes, we can deliberately count four at the same 
late that the pendulum of a common clock heats^ we 
are sure that the lightning is nearly a mile distant ; 
nor is it until the interval is less than two seconds, 
that any danger from the lightning can arise '. 

From a discovery of the ingenious Dr. Franklin^ 
it is, that we have learned how to secure houses and 
other more elevated buildings, and ships at sea, from 

■ Dr. Curry on Apparent Death, p. 16^, second edit. 1814, 
Dr. Russell has the following pretty lines addres^d to a Ladj 
fearful of Thunder:— 

Say, whence this sudden chill, my fair. 
When thunder rattles through the air? 
Why quits your blood each distant part^ 
And hastes to guard the labVing heart ? 

The flash that strikes the villain dead. 
Is taught to spare the guiitless'^ead : 
Or, should by this the virtuous die, 
Twere but on . lightning's wings to fly, 
And gain witli greater speed the sky. 
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daodage fay lightning $ and are rtaudit that a wety 
small metallic eondmtm:, if elevated above the highest 
part of an edifice^ and connected with the earSi^ is 
capable of conveying a veiy large quantity of electric 
Hiatter from the clouds to the earthy without noise, 
and leaving no signs of its having been present. An 
elegant modem poet, who has endeavoured to ^ inlist 
inclination under the banner of science' and has 
employed gnomes^ sylphs^ and nymphs for his machi- 
neiy, has paid the following comphment to this pbi*^ 
losopher for this i important discov^:-«-< 

You led your Franklin to your glazed retreats. 

Your air-built castles and your silken seats; 

Bade his bold arm invade the lowering sky. 

And seize the tiptoe lightnings ece th6v fly; 

O^er the*youDg Sage your mystic manUe s{)read9 

And wreathed the crown Electric round his head.— 

Thus, when on wanton wing Intrepid Love 

Snatched the raised lightning from the arm of Jovz; 

Th' immortal: sire, indulgent to his child. 

Bowed his ambrosial locks^ aad keaven releatiiig smiled. 

DARWIW 'f . 

The maritime plants which flower in July, are the 
club rush (^sdrpm 'iimritimusj , bearded cat's tail grasd 
fphleum mmtumj i bulbous fox tail grass (ahpecurus 
hulbostisjf the reflexed and creeping meadow grass 
fpoa distans §• TnaritimaJ, the field eryngo feryn^ 
gium eampestrejy parsley water drop- wort fomanihe 
phnpinelkidesj, smooth sea-heath ffiwtkema Icsvisrjj 
and the golden dock frumex mairitiwusj ; all of which 
are to be found in salt marshes. 

On sandy shores may be seen the sea-mat weed 
farundo arenariajy upnght sea-lime grass felymu^ 
arenarmsjj the cea lungwort (puhnoviairia maritimaj, 
the sea bind^weed (convolvulus soldanellqj, saltwort 
(salsolajy sea-holly (eryngium maritimumj : prickly 



■ See more On the sabject of Comtucton in Tarkc^s Chemical 
EssaySf Tol. i, p. 202 etscq. 
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samphire (echinophora spinosaj, and the sea-lavenddr 
fttatice JimoniumJ, are found on maritime rocks; 
and the sea pea fpisum maritimumj on rocky shores* 

About the middle or latter end of July, pilchards 
fchpea pilchardtisj appear in vast shoals, off the 
Cornish coast ; and prawns and lobsters are taken in 
this month. Prawns are found in the greatest abui^-r 
dance among sea-weed, and in the vicinity of rocksj 
at a little distance from, the shore. They seldom 
enter the mouths of rivers, but, on the contrary, they 
have been caught on the surface of the sea, over thirty 
fathoms depth of water. Their usual mode of swim- 
ing is on their backs ; but when threatened with danr 
ger, they throw themselves on one side, and spring 
backward to very considerable distances. They feed 
upon all th^ smaller kinds of marine animals, which 
they seize and devour with great voracity. In their 
turn they become the prey of numerous species of 
fish. The manner of taking prawns and lobsters has 
already been described in our last volume, p. 213. 
The shrimps which is not so much esteemed as the 
prawn^ frequents sandy sea shores in great abundance^ 
and not unfrequentty enters harbours, and even the 
ditches and ponds of salt marshes. 

The method of pegging the lobster and crab is by 
driving a sharp wooden wedge between the joints of 
the claws^ thus piercing a thin horny substance, by 
which operation they are wholly incapacitated &om. 
making lise of those offensive weapons with which na- 
ture has armed them, being otherwise so strong and 
sharp, as to be capable of severing the finger of a 
man. These fish must undoubtedly suffer the greatest 
agony from pegging, as their struggles sufliciently 
indicate; and, on pulling out the peg previous to 
the boiling of the animal, a thin bloody water always 
follows from the wound in considerable quantities. 
But the lobster and crab are doomed to suffer the 
greatest torments ; they are first pegged, and then 
boiled olivet 

T2 
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The fanner's labours in this month are various and 
important. In the southern parts of the island the 
corn harvest commences ; but August is, generally^ 
dedicated to this grateful employment; though, m 
some districts, the work of the sickle is protracted till 
September or even October. The hay-harvest in the 
north is generally completed in July. Flax and'hemp 
are pulled in this month. 

We close this month's lucubrations with a charming 
' Elegy* by Jdhn Scott, of Amwell, an author who 
abounds in original and beautiful thoughts, expressed 
in the genuine language of poetry. Though included 
in some of the great collections of English poets, his 
works are not sufficiently known ; they cannot, in- 
- deed, be too much admired for their delicacy of senti* 
ment and excellent moral tendency. 

Wt^ften in the Hot Weather, July 1757.' 
^hree hours from noon the passing shadow shows 

The sultry breeze glides faintly o'er the plains. 
The dazzling ether fierce and fiercer glows, 

And human nature scarce its rage sastains. 
Now still and vacant is the dusty street. 

And still and vacant all yon fields extend, 
Save where those swains, oppressed with toil and heat, 

The grassy harvest of the mead attend. 
Lost is the lively aspect of the ground, 

Low are the s|>rinss, the reedy ditches' diy; * 
No verdaot spot in sll the vale is found. 

Save what yon stream's unfaiting stores supply. 
Where are the flowers, the garden's rich array } 

Where is their beauty, whel% their fragrance fled ? 
Their stems relai, fast fall their leaves away. 

They fade and mingle with their dusty bed : 
All but the natives of the torrid zone. 

What Afric's wilds oY Peru's fields display^ 
Pleased with a clime that imitate^ their own, 

They lovelier bloom beneath the parching ray. 
Where is wild Nature's heart-reviving song, 

That filled in genial spring the verdant bow'rs? 
Silent in gloomy woods the feathered throng 
Pine tiirough this long, long course of sultry hourt?. 
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Where is the dream of bliss by Summer brought? 

The walk along the rivulet-watered vale? 
The field with verdure clad, with fragrance fraught f 

The sun mild-beaming, and the fanning gale? 

The weary soul Imagination cheers. 

Her pleasing Golompsiat tke liitore:gay : 

Time passes on, the truth itself appears. 
The pleasing colours instant fade away. 

In different seasons different joys we place, 

And these will Spring supply, and Summer these; 

Yet frequent storms the bloom of Spring deface. 
And Summer scarcely brings a day to please. 

O for some secret shady cool recess. 

Some Gothic dome o'erhung with darksome tneesy 
Where thick damp walls this raging heat repress^ 

Where the long aisle invites the lazy breeze ! 

But why these plaints? — reflect, nor murmur more^— 
Far worse their fate in many a foreign land. 

The Indian tribes on Darien's swampy shore, 
The Arabs wandering over Mecca's sand. 

Far worse, alas ! the feeling mind sustains, 
Racked with the poignant pangs of fear or shame I 

The hopeless lover bound in Beauty's chains. 
The bard whom Envy robs of hard-earned fame s 

He, who a father or a mother mourns. 

Or lovely consort lost in early bloom ; 
He, wbom fell Febris, rapid Fury ! burnS> 
. Or phthisis slow leads lingering to the tomb^ 

Lest Man should sink beneath the present pain ; 

Lest Man should triumph in the preseutgoy; 
For him th' unvarying laws of Heaven ordam, 

Hope in his ills, and to his bliss alloy. 

Fierce and oppressive is die heat we bear, 

Yet not unoseful to our humid soil; 
Thence shall our fruits a richer flavour share, 

Thence shall our plains with riper harvests smile. 

Reflect, Aor t9urmur more— *for, good in all, 
Heaven gives the due degrees of drought or rain; 

Perhaps ere mom refreshing showers may fall| 
Nor soon yon sun-rise blazing fierce again. 

£v*n now behold the grateful change at hand ! 

£birk, in the East loud blustering gales arise; 
Wide and more wide the darkening clouds expand^ ^ 

And distant lightniogs flash along the skies ! 
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0^ id the awful concert of the storm. 

While hail and rain and wind and thunder join; 
May deep-felt gratitude my soul inform, 

May joyful songs of reverent praise be mine ! 



SEXTILIS was the antient Roman naine of this 
montb^ being the sixth from March. The Emperor 
Augustus changed this name^ and gave it his own^ 
because in this month Caesar Augustus took pos- 
session of his first consulship, celebrated three ^ tri- 
umphs, reduced Egypt under the power of the Ro- 
man people, and put an end to all civil wars. ' The 
Saxons called August am-numat (more rightly bam'' 
monat), intending thereby the then filling of their 
bames with corne.' 

1. LAMMAS DAY. 

' Thb name of this day is probably derived from an 
old Saxon term, signifying Loaf- Mass; as it was 
customary for the Saxons to offer an oblation of 
loaves, made of new wheat, on this day, as the first- 
fruits of their new corn. 

*2. 1100. — HBNRV I BB6AN TO RBI6N. 

Henry was of a middle stature, and robust make, 
with dark brown hair, and blue serene eyes. He was 
facetious, fluent, and affable to his favourites. His 
capacity, naturally good, was improved and cultivated 
in such a manner, that he acquired the name of Beau 
Clerc by his learning. He was cool, cautious, politic^ 
and penetrating ; his courage was unquestioned, and 
his fortitude invincible. He was vindictive, cruel^ 
and implacable^ inexorable to offenders^ rigid and se- 
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veK in the execution of justice. His Norman descent 
and connexions with the continent inspired him with 
a contempt for the English, whom he oppressed in 
the most tyrannical manner.^ — SmoUett. 

♦3. 1770.--^FRBDBAICK WIX^LIAM IV, KING OF 

PRUSSIA, BORN. 

6. — ni!RANSFIGURATION* 

*6. 1637. — BEN JONSON DIED. 

To my Bookseller. 

Thou that mak'st gam thy end^ and, wisely well, 

CalFst a hook good, or hadyKS it doth sell, 
Use mine so too : I give thee leave ; but crave 

For the luck's sake it thus much favour havey 
To lie upon thy stall, till it be sought ; 

Not ofiered, as it made suit to l^ bought ; 
Nor have mv title-leaf on posts, or walls. 

Or in cleft stidsa, advanced to make aUls 
For termers, or some clerk^ike serving man. 

Who scarce can spell th' hard names — whose knight less caou 
If, without these vile arts, it will not sell, 

fipmfctt to Backlersbmy, there *twUl well. johson. 

7. — NAME OF JESUS. 

Before the Reformation^ this day was dedicated to 
jifirq, a woman who had been converted tQ Christianity 
by Narcissus^ Bishop of Jerusalem^ and who afters- 
wards suffered martyrdom ; and the Breviary was re* 
cognized by Paul V. Afterwards Donatus, who be- 
came martyr in the time of Julian, for refusing to sa- 
crifice, was substituted in her place. Our reformers 
devoted it to the Name of our blbssbp Lord. 

*9. 1783. — PBLBW ISLBS DISCO VfifiBD. 
10.— SAINT LAWRENCB. 

St. Lawrence was, by birth, a Spaniard, and trea- 
fturetr of tlie Church of Rome, being deacon to Pdpe 
Sextus, about the year 259. He -was laid upon a 
gridiron, and broiled over a fire. 

12. 1762.^— H. R. H. FRINCB RBGBNT BORN. 
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*13. 1704.— BATTLE OF BLBNHBIM. 

With fire and sword, tbe country round 

Was wasted far and wide, 
^ And many a childing oiother thePi 

And new-born inmnt died. 
But things like that, you know, must be 
At every famous victory. 

They say it was a shocking sight 

After the field was won, 
For many thousand bodies here 

Lay rotting in the sun ; 
But things like that, you know, must be 
After a tamous victory. souTKKiFf 

*14. 1742. — POPE PIUS VII BORN. 

15. — ASSUMPTION. 

This is a festival in the Greek and Romish 
churches, in honour of the supposed miraculous 
ascension of the Virgin Mary into heaven. 

*15. 1769.— NAPOLEON BONAPARTE BORN. 

*I6. 1678.— ANPRBW MARVELL PIED. 

Climb at court for me that wtti, 

Tott'ring favour's pinnacle^ 

All I wisli is to lie still. 

Settled in some secret nest. 

In calm quiet let me rest; 

Andy far off the public stage. 

Pass away my silent age. -^ 

Thus, when, without noise, unknown, ' ^ 

I have lived out all my span, > 

I shall die without a groan, 

A plain honest countryman. 

Who, exposed to others' eyes, , 

Into his own heart ne'er pries, 

Death's to him a strange surprise. harvell, 

♦19. 1815.— COLONEL LABBPOTBRB SHOT. 

Two hours and a half after sentence had been 
passed upon him, he was hurried off to the plain of 
Grenelle, where two lines of gendarmes were drawn 
up to carry the sentence into effect. He refused to 
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have his eyes bandaged^ and^ taking ofF his hat^ said 
to the soldiers^ , ' Surtout ne me manquez pas — *ire«/ 
They fired^ — ^and in an instant he was no more. 

24. — SAINT BARTHOLOMEW. 

He- preached the Gospel in Armenia, converted 
the Lycaouians, and afterwards visited India. 

The Dissenters observe the 24th of August as the 
day on which the Nonconformist Ministers were 
ejected from their livings, and appeal to the Non- 
conformists' Memorial as a testimony of their 
wrongs. But the Church also has her memorials to 
produce in Walker's Sufferings of the Clergy during 
the Usurpation. On both sides, no doubt, matiy 
suffered unjustly ; and happv is it, that we live in 
times when we can think and say so. 

•25. 1770.— CHATTERTON DIED. 

O ! Genius, [art thou to be envied or pitied ? 
Doomed to form (expectations the most sanguine, and 
to meet with disappointments the most mortifying ? 
To indulge towards others the most generous wishes, 
to receive thyself the most illiberal treatment ? To 
be applauded, admired, and neglected f To be a 
friend to all, befriended often by none ? O ! thou 
creative, discriminating power, source of inexpres- 
sible Relights, and nurse of unknown sensibilities^ 
that perpetuate distress 5 Fancy shall embody thy 
form, and often visi| the grave of Oiatierton, to drop 
the tear of sympathy over that ingenious, unfriended, 
and unfortunate youth ! — Dyer. 

*27. 1748. — ^THOMSON DIED. 
Ah ! what avails the largest gifts of heaven, 
When drooping health and spirits -go amiss I 
How tasteless then whatever can be given I 
Qealth is the vital principle of bliss, 
And exercise of health. In proof of this, 
Behold the wretch who slues his life away 
Boon swallowed in Diseased sad abyss, 
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£ bile he whom Toil has braced^ or manly play, 
\ light as air each limb| each thought as clear as day* 

O who can speak the vigorous joys of heahh ! 
Unclogged the body, UDobscured the mind ; 
The morning rises gay^ with pleasing stealth. 
The temperate evening falls serene and kind. 
In health the wiser bruties true gladneiss find, 
t See ! how the younglings frisk along the mead% 
As May comes on, and wakes the balmy wind ; 
Bampant with life, their joy all joy exceeds; 
Yet what but high*strung health this dancing pleasannoe breeds ? 

Castle (^ Indcienc^ 

28. — SAINT AUGUSTINB. 

Augustine was bom at Thi^ste^ a town in Na^ 
nidia^ in the j^ear 354. He was a judicious divine^ 
and the most voluminous writer of ail the Fathers* 
He died in 430^ at the age of 77. 

29«— 'JOHN BAPTIST BBHSABBB* 

This day was formerly denominated jF(p^lt4m 0>I- 
lecHonk SancH Johanni$ Bapiist(B ; or^ the feast of 
gathering up St. John the Baptist's relics ; but after^ 
wards^ by corruption^ Festum Decollationis^ the fes» 
tival in remembmnce of his being beheaded. His 
nativity is celebrated on the 24th of June^ which see. 

*31. 1422. — HBNRV VI BEGAN TO RBION. 

He was chaste^ pious^ compassionate^ and cha- 
ritable 5 and so inofrensive, that the bishop, who was 
his confessor for ten years, declares, that in all that 
time he had never committed any*sin that required 
penance or rebuke. In a word, he would have 
adorned a cloister, though he disgraced a crown | 
and was rather respectable for those vices he wanted, 
than for those virtues he possessed. He founded the 
colleges of Eton and Wmdsor^ and King's College 
in Cambridge, for the reception of those scholars 
who had begun their studies at Eton. — Smolleftt. 
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^fiittonomttal ^ctuttemefis 

In AUGUST 18ir. 

The Sun enters Virgo at 28 m. past 10 in the morn- 
ing of the 23d of this months and the days then 
begin to decrease with greater rapidity than they have, 
done since the Sun entered Cancer ; as will appear 
evident from the following 

TABLE 

Of the Sun*s Rising and Setting for every fifth 

Day of the Month. 

Priday, Aug. iBt^ Suo rises 20 m. after 4. Sets 40 m. after 7 



Wedoesday, — 6th, . . 


. 28 . . 


4 


• 32 , . 7 


Monday, — ' 11th, . , 


. 36 . . 


4 


* 24 . . 7 


Saturday, , — 16th, , 


. . 45 ; . 


4 


. 15 . , T 


Thursday, -— 21st, . 


, . 54 . • 


4 


. 6 . . T 


Tuesday, —26th, . 


. . 2 . . 


5 


. 58 • . 6 


Sunday, — 31st, . 


. . 12 * . 


5 


. 48 , . $ 



The Equation of Time^ or quantity to be added to 
the time marked by a ^od sun-dial^ also decreases 
fiom the beginning of the months till it become 
nothing at the end of it ; as appears from the follow^ 
ing Table. From that time it increases till it attain 
its annual maximum^ on the 3d of November^ when 
it is 16m. 16.1 s, 

TABLE 
For every fifth Day of the Month. 

m. s. 

August > Istj to the time by the dial add 5 57 

6th, 5 33 

11th, . 4 54 

16th, .42 

2l8t, , 2 56 

26th, 1 38 

31st, .- 10 

The Moon commences her last quarter at 51 m* 
U 
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past 2 in the morning of the 5 th of Augusts The 
change takes place at 7 in the morning of the 13th. 
She enters her first quarter at 50 m. aAer 4 in the 
afterpoon of the I9th ; and she is full at 36in. past 
7 in the evening of the 26th» The Moon may like* 
wise be seen to pass the meridian at the following 
times in the course of the present month. 

Angast SSdy at 40 m. afber 6 m the eyening 

fiSdy .39 . • 9 

24th, .36 . . 10 

25tby . S8 . . 11 

The Moon and Mars will be in conjunction at 
58 m. past 9 on the evening of the 5 th ; and she will 
also be in conjunction with the star a in Libra at 
27 m. past 6 in the evening of the 18th. 

Mercury will be in conjunction with the star 
narked « in' Leo on the ICfth^ when the star will 
be 68' south of the planet. Jupiter and the stat 
ttiarked fi in Scorpio will also be in coirj unction on 
the- 10th; and the star will then be 23'i north of 
the planet. Mercury will be in his superior conjunc- 
tion at i past 2 in the morning of the 2d. Jupiter 
will be in quadrature at -^ past 5 on the evening of 
the 25th. Saturn will be in opposition at 8 in the 
morning of the 26th ; and Mars will be in quadra- 
ture at 30 m. after midnight of the 28th. 

There will only be one eclipse of Jupiter's satellites 
visible this month. The first satellite will be eclipsed 
on the 12th; and the emersion will take place at 
31m. after 8 in the evening. 

On thb Calculation of Eclipi^es. 

Among the varioua phenomena of the heavens 
there are nOne which have awakened so much curio- 
sity^ excited such interest^ or caused such universal 
terror^ as eclipses; nor are there any of the calcu- 
lations of the astronomer which has excited so much 
^i»tenishment in the minds of the unlearned in all 
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a§€;s^ as those by which he is enabled |o predict them 
with such undeviaiing accuracy. ' ' 

la treating of eclipses^ the observations may he 
conveniently arranged under three distinct heads ? 
a description of the general phenomena which they 
present ; a determination of the circumstances under 
which they can take place ; and the method of pre-** 
dieting them. On the first of th^se heads we . have 
already treated in' the popular view of eclipsf^ givesi 
in our former volumes; vi3. vol. i^ p, 181 ; and 
vol, iij p. 179 and seq. We have also indicated 
our intentic^ (T.T. IHi, p. 227) to explain the 
other two ; and shall now endeavour to redeem that 
pledge. . 

Ine first subjects which present themselves to be 
determined in this research, are the lengths of tb^ 
conical shadows projected behind the £arth and the 
Moon, in order to ascertain whether the former ex- 
tends to the orbit of the Moon, and the latter to that 
of the Earth. 

On the Lengths f^ihe Shadows projected by the Earth 
and Moon* 

To render this inquiiy as simple as possible^ it 
will be necessary to consider the Earth as a spherical 
body, and not to take into the account the slight 
effects of its atmosphere. 

Upon these principles, let S (in the following 
fig. 7) be the centre of the Sun, E that of the Earth, 




AB a right line forming a tangent to the Earth and 
the Sun, and which forms the limit of the real sha- 
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dow. SE will be the axis of the conical sha<iow^ and 
EC the length it is required to determine. This can be 
done when the ande ECB> at the vertex of the cone^ 
is known. Now, oy the principles of geometry, this 
angle is easil}^ found to be equal to the semidiameter 
of the Sun minus his horizontal parallax, which has 
been stated, in the preceding article on that subject^ 
to be equal to 8",78, for the Earth's mean distance 
from the Sun*. From this it is easy to find the 
length of the shadow CE ; for in the triangle CBE 
right angled at B^ the angle C and the side "EB^ 
which is the radius of the Earth, are both known ; 

r 
and, therefore, as sin C : rad. (1) : : r : -r. — 71 == 

_ ' sm C 

CE, where r denotes the radius BE of the Earth. 
If we put D for the apparent diameter of the Sun^ 
and p for his horizontal parallax, we shall have, from 

what is above stated, CE ^ -: — tt^ r. From 

' sm (|D — p) 

this it is evident, both from an inspection of the 
figure and the nature of the preceding formula, that 
the value of CE, the length of the conical shadow, 
must vary with the apparent diameter of the Sun, 
and consequently with his distance from the Earth, 
being greatest when his distance is greatest, and the 
contrary. 
Now the apparent diameter of the Sun is, when 

In perigee 1955".567 

At his mean distance . . . 1922 .713 
In apogee 1890.960 

' Draw F£ parallel to CB, and put the angle £CB = SEE =s c : 

*v I, 11 u *i, • SP 'SA — EB . D 
then we shall have the sin c = si^= ^p = sm — — 

sin pf where D is the apparent diameter of the Sun, and p its 
horizontal parallax. Then, since the arcs are so smaU, they 
may be^tihstituted for their sines without sensible error, and 
we have c = ^D ^— p, as above stated. 
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The parallax of the Sun is^ 

In perigee •..,.. 6".942 
At hi6 mean distance • . » 8 .780 

In apogee 8 .618 

^ And, therefore, the half of the former numbers, 
diminished by the latter, as above stated, gives for 
the divisors, when the Sun is 

In perigee 968".843 

At his mean distance * • • 952 .576 

In apogee 936 .862 

Consequently, by reducing these seconds into 
minutes, and dividing the radius of the Earth by the 
sine of each number respectively, we shall obtain the 
length of the tdbadow in terms of the terrestrial radius* 
The following are the results of these operations ^ 
viz. when the Sun is 

In perigee • 212.896 

At his mean distance • • • 216.531 

In apogee 220.238 

The relation of these numbers shows that the length 
of the shadow increases as the distance of the Earth 
from the Sun augments. The greatest distance of 
the Moon from the Earth, as shown in the preceding 
article, is only 63.94145 terrestrial radii, and which 
is, therefore, much less than the least of the preced- 
ing numbers ; and, consequently, if the Moon moved 
always in the plane of the ecliptic, she would pass 
through the Elartb's jshadow in each of her revolu- 
tiona. 

The length of the conical shadow, projected behind 
the Moon, may also be calculated in a similar man- 
ner^ supposing her to be a spherical body, the appa* 
rent diameter of which is known. For this purpose 
the relative values of the Sun's apparent diameter and 
parallax, as they would appear at the surface of the 
Moon, must be employed ; and these may be readily 
deduced from those quantities at the surface of the 
Earthy and which have been used in the preceding 
U2 



D'',.D::d'.d^^, 
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calculations. As the Moon is supposed to be in 
conjunction at \he time the length of her shadow is 
required, the apparent diameter of the Sun, as seen 
from her surface, will be. equal to the diameter of 
the same body seen from the Earth increased in the 
inverse ratio of the distances of the Earth and the 
Moon from the Sun at that time. In the same 
manner^ the parallax of the Sun for the Moon is 
equal to the pai'allax of the Sun for the Earth aug- 
mented in the same ratio^ and diminished in the 
ratio of the lunar and terrestrial radii. 

According to these principles, if the distance of 
the Earth from the Sun be denoted by D, that of the 
Moon frbm the same body by D' ; the apparent dia- 
meter of the Sun as seen at the Earth by d, and the 
same as seen at tbe Moon by d', we shall have 

Dd 
D' 

and by substituting the respective values of these let- 
tersj as already given, in this formula^ the following 
Talues of df will be obtained. 

Q„n ;n r.P^;«^. fPerigee . • . 1960".3172 
Mo"onVT! 1^^^^^^ 1960.6541 

Sunatmeandist.rPj^^^^^^ 
Moonm . • | Apogee . . 

Sun in apogee jSeTdistlmc; 

Moonm . • ^ Apogee . . 

Now, in order to find the reduced parallax, let p 
and p' denote the horizontal solar parallax at the sur- 
face of the Earth and the Moon res|)ectively ; and R 
and r the terrestrial and lunar radii ; then we shall 
have 

D' • T) • • n • E- 
. XJ . . P . =^, 



1960 .9920 
1927 .2944 

1927 .8200 

1928 .3893 
1895 .3530 
1895 .6410 
1895 .9552 
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which expresses the solar parallax augmented in pro*^ 
portion to the diminution of the distance : and aeainj 
for the effect of the difference of the radii of the 
£arth and the Moon^ 

Now^ as the ratio between the terrestrial and lunar 

radii is constant^ and ^ = 0.27293 ; if this be sub- 
R 

stituted for - in the above formula^ we shall obtain 
R 

, 0.27293pD 
P = gr— . 

Then by substituting the respective values of the 
other letters^ as found in this and the preceding 
articles, in this last formula, the parallaxes correspond- 
ing to the apparent diameters above found, under 
the same circumstances, will be easily obtained. 

Having obtained these reduced values of the appa- 
rent diameter of the Sun and his. parallax at the sur- 
face of the Moon, the same formula we have given 
for calculating the length of the Earth's shadow will 
serve equally for determining that projected by the 
Moon. The two following results have been thus 
calculated, and refer to the two extremes, in which 
the length of the conical shadow is the greatest and 
least, in comparison with the distance of the Earth. . 

When the Sun is in apogee, and the parallax the 

freatest, the length of the conical shadow projected 
y the Moon is 59.73 terrestrial radii ; and her dis- 
tance from the Earth 55.902 radii. ^ 

The Sun being in perigee, and* the parallax the 
least, the length of the shadow is 57.76, and the 
distance of the Moon 63.862 radii. 

In the first of these cases, the shadow of the 
Moon extends beyond the Earth, and, in the other, 
it evidently falls short of it. Hence, when the 
Moon is in the plane of. the ecliptic at the time of 
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her conjunction^ she will not always produce a 
tot^ eclipse of the Sun t sometimes only a part of 
the Sun's surface is hid^ and^ at others^ no eclipse 
at all can take place^ in consequence of the shadow 
not reaching the Earth. 

[To be continaed nest Month.] 

Cjbe ilatttraluairfii Max^, 

Farewei the pleasant violet-scented shade. 
The primro&ed hill, and daisy-mantled mead; 

The furrowed land, with springing com arrayed ; 
The sunny wall, with bloomy branches spread : 

Farewei the bower with blushiA^ roses gay; 

Farewei the fragrant trefoil-purpled field; 
Farewei the walk through rows of new^nown hay. 

When evening breezes mingled odours yield : 

Of these no more— now round the lonely farms. 
Where jocund Plenty deigns to fix her seat, 

Tfa' aatumnal landscape opening all its charms. 
Declares kind Nature's auMud work complete. 

iOHK SCOTT. 

The powerful influence of the «olar rays now con- 
tributes to ripen the various sorts of grain^ which are 
benevolently given for the food of man and cattle. 
Fine weather is very desirable, that the principal 
source of the farmer's wealth may be safely housed ; 
for sudden storms beat down the nearly ripe com, 
and materially injure it. The time of commencing 
the harvest varies greatly in difierent districts. It is 
usually begun in the southern and midland parts of 
the kingdom towards the end of July, but princi- 
pally at the beginning of this month ; in the north- 
ern districts of Scotland^ the harvest does not com- 
mence until the first or second week in September ^'^ 
And, it is but rarely that, in these parts of England, 
it is finished, even in the most favourable situations, 
before the end ot October; and, not unfrequentJy, 
this time is protracted till the middle of November, 
till the corn has been ripened by thtfiost. At In- 
verary, the seat of the Duke of Argyle in Sco^d, 
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the corn is so often spoiled by the rain^ that the duke 
has built an immense barn, with a draft . of air 
through it, and pins to hang his wheat on to dry it* 

The manner of taking the harvest is not more va- 
rious than the periods at which it begins. In some 
- cases, it is the custom to reap or cut the corn with a 
sickle, and bind it up into sheaves of a moderate size ; 
in others, the cutting of the grain is executed by the 
scythfi in some particular method, and often left, 
without being bound up, or bound into a sort of 
bundles. A toothed sickle is employed by some 
farmers; while others use a sickle with a cutting 
edge. The grain, when reaped or mown, is, in some 
counties, set up into a sort of hattock, and capped 
or covered with sheaves of the same ; but, in others, 
the practice is widely different. Some cut the grain 
high, so as to leave a rough stubble ; while others 
cut it quite close to the land. In Surrey and Kent^ 
vxrnien may be seen wielding the sickle. Rye and 
oats usually become ripe first; but this depends 
upon the time of sowing, though grain of every 
species may, sometimes, be seen at once fit for 
the sickle. 

The utmost diligence is now exerted, and labourers 
from all parts are eagerly engaged to give their assist- 
ance in this delightful occupation : all is bustle and 
activity. 

In difTrent parts what diiTrent views delight, 
Where on neat ridges waves the golden grain ; 

Or where the bearded barleyy dazzling white, 
Spreads o*er the steepy slope or wide champaigo. 

The ^mile of Morning gleams along the hills, 
And wakeful Labour calls her sons abroad ; 

They leave with cheerful look their lowly vills, 
And bid the fields resign their ripened load. 

In various tasks engage the rustic bands. 

And here the scythe, and there the sickle wield; 
. Or rear the new-bound sheaves along the lands. 
Or raoge i^ heaps the swarths upon the field. 
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Some build the shocks, some load the spacioiii ^ 

Some lead to sheitVing barns the fragraat oom; 
Some fonn tall ricks, that, towering o'er the plaiAS 

For maoy a mile, the homestead yards adorQ,— 
The rattling car with verdant branches crowned^ 

The joyful swains that raise the clam^ous song^ 
Th' enclosure gates thrown open alt around. 

The stubble peopled by the gleaning throngs 
Soon mark glad harvest o'er. — Ye rural lerds. 

Whose wide domains o'er Albion^ isle extend ; 
T^ink tvhose kind hand your annual wealth affords. 

And bid to heaven your grateful praise ascend I . 

iOHN SCOTT. 

The labours of the sickle completed, those who 
have toiled in securing the wealth of their employer^ 
now receive the welcome reward of a harvest-supper 
or festival. 

Here once a year distinction lowers its crest^ 
The master^ servant, and the merry guest. 
Are equal, all ; and round the happy ring 
Tlie reopcr^s eyes exulting glances flin^, 
And warmed with gratitude he quits his pkce^ 
With sunburnt hands, and ale-enlivened face^ 
Befills the jug his honoured host to tend. 
To serve at once the master and the friend; 
Proud thus to meet his smiles, to share his taley 
Jjis Buts^ bis conversation, and bis ale. 

BI.00MFIELD* 

Luxury and refinement, however^ have^ we fiear^ 
of late years, contributed almost entirely to divide 
the labourer from his employer ; and the poet sings 
of ^ days long past.' 

The separate table and the costly bowl 
are but too common at the close of harvest in 
many parts of England. ^ It is devoutly to be 
wished' (observes a useful writer), ^ that the 
farmer, the gentleman, and the clergyman, would 
ever keep in mind^ that personal intercourM, at times^ 
with their inferiors, upon free but not too familiar 
a footings tempered with cheerful and innocent 
mirth^ is not only a duty, but their mUresi, and 
would tend to attach the labourer to his master^ and 
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be one great means of civilizing and purifymg soci- 
ety/ We should do well to take a lesson from our 
Gontinental neighbours in this respect^ as their excel* 
lent treatment of dotnestic servants insures the 
highest fidelity and tnost inflexible hoae»ty. May 
the description of the poet again become universu 
m its appIicaUoB 1 

lAbour and mirth united, glow beneath 

Tbe midniay san : tbe laughing hinds rejoice : 

Their miuter$ heart is apenedy and his eye 

IjooUs with indulgence on the gleaning poor^ 

At length adorned with boughs and garlands gay,^ 

Nods the last load along the shouting fieUL 

Now to the God of 'harvest in a song 

The grateful farmer pays accepted thanks. 

With joy unfeigned ; while to his rayished wtt 

The gratulatioos of assisting swains 

Are music. His exulting soul expands : 

He presses- every aiding hand; he bids 

The plenteous feast, beneath some spreading tree, 

Load the large board ; and circulates the bowl, 

The c^ipious bowl, unmeasured, unrestrained '. 

About the Uth of August^ the puffin (aka arC" 
ika) migrates. Priestholme, or Puffin's Island, 
about three quarters of a mile from the Isle of 
Anglesea^ abounds with these birds j and tlieir flocks, 
for multitude, may be compared to swarms of bees. 

About the middle of the month, the sw^ disap- 
pears, and probably migrates to more southern re- 
gions. Rooks begin to roost in their nest trees, and 
young broods of goldfinches (fringilla carduelis) ap- 
pear; lapwings {tringa vaneUus) and linnets (Jnn* 
giUa linota) congregate; the nuthatch chatters; and, 
towards the end of the month, the redbreast is again 
heard. 

At the beginning of the month, melilot {tr{folium 
officinale)^ rue {ruta graoeolens), the water parsnip 

« Dodsley's * Agriculture,' a Poem. The reader may peruse 
also the remaining stanzas of Mr. John Scott's Elegy '* written 
Id Harvest/ just quoted. 
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(sysimbrium nasturtium), horehound (nuirndmim vul- 
gare), water-mint (mentha aquatica), the orpine (s€» 
dum telephium), and the gentiana amarella, have 
their flowers full blown, ' The purple blossoms of the 
meadow saffron {cohhicum autumnale) now adorn 
the low moist lands. The number of plants in 
Hower, however, is greatly lessened in August, those 
which bloomed in the former months running fast 
to seed. The queen of flowers is no more j we now 
take leave of this beauty^ in the following lines of 
Waller ;— 

Go, lovely Rose, 
Tell her that wastes her time and me, 

That now she knows. 
When I resemble her to thee, 

How sweet and fair she seems to be. 

Tell her that's young, 
And shuns to have her graces spied,- 

That hadst thou sprung 
In desarts, where no men abide. 

Thou must have uncommended died* 

Small is the worth 
Qf Beauty from the light retired; 

Bid her come forth, 
Sufifer tierself to be desired. 

And not blush so to be admired. 

Then die, that she, 
The common fate of all things rare, - 

May read in thee, — 
How small a part of time they share 
That are so wondrous sweet and fair K 



' JEmiL Of all flowers 
Methinks the rose is best. 

Serv, Why, gentle madam f 

EmiL It is the very emblem of a maids 
For when the west wind courts her gently, 
How modestly she blows, s^nd paints the Sun 
With her chaste hlmhes ! When the north comes near her, 
Rude and impatient, then, like chastity. 
She locks her beauties in her bud ^ain, 
^od leaves him to base briars. 

BEAUlCOIiT ANP FLETCttSK. 
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.The scarcity of flowers^ however, is amply re- 
paid by an abandance of fruits of various kinds and 
hues :-— 

The mealy plum 
HaDgs purpling, or displays ao amber hue; 
TheTuscious^, tbe temptinjg /^ear, the vme^ 
Perchance, that in the noontide eye of light 
Basks glad in rich festoons. The downy peacA 
Blushing like youthful cheeks ; the nectarine full 
Of lavish j uice. — bidlake. 

Heaths and commons are now in all their beauty $ 
the flowers of the various species of heath (erico) co- 
vering them with a fine purple hue. Ferns also be* 
ein to flower, the conimonest sort of which is the 
fern or brakes ( polypodium filix-mas) ; but the fe«» 
male {pteris aquilvna) is the most beautiful plant. 

Insects still continue to swarm ; they sport in the 
sun from flower to flower, from fruit to fruit, and 
subsist themselves upon- the superfluities of nature* 
The hee continues his labours. 

From the Spanish of Melendez. 

(y^r yonder Talc, industrious Jcc, 

No longer range on busy wing ; 
Nor for your golden treasure spoil 

The blooming children of the spring; 

No npLore, when o'er the smiling world 

Tbe sun his early radiance throws, 
Extract ^e pe^rl v tears of morn 

That 611 the ca(yx of ^he rose : 

Iret the soft /i(y*s vire;in pride 

To dread your pilf'ring kisses cease, 
And let the whiter orange-floa/r 

Breathe its ambrosial sweets in peace. 

And let the blushing pink unspoiled 

Guard for the fair its rich perfume, 
That beauty's breast may show mo»5 white 

Contrasted wit|i tbe living bloom. 

But on my Laura's budding lips 

Alight with murmurs soft and still i 
Ah ! there your restless wing compose. 

And rob thei^ luscious sweets at will. 

X 
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It x^ oQt the air only that abounds with kisects at 
i}m sca^qn ; 4^he$. and sibagaant jsoob ^ tco^ are 
equally prolific of them. One of those most eom* 
monly found in the&e haimt6> ia the monoculus apus j 
and^ as it i& an exee)kiit subject for the microscope^ 
we shall give our readers some account of an exami- 
nation orone by th^ aid of this powerful instrument* 
Tl^is in^Qt is about tbesiz^e of a flea, and appears^ 
whfia examined by the microscope^ to* be covered 
with a firm crustaceous skin, which opens under the 
belly of the animal, in the manner of a bivalve shelL 
This ^kin or shellji if it may be so called^i is,, c^ a 
greenish colour, and full of indentures^ which form 
vety beautiful reticulations* It is so tratispareut^ 
that th^ egg^ which, wheiv excluded, are <;a;ci:ied on 
tly^ back of the female till the^oung are produced^ as 
well as the legs, body, and intestiual motion^ plainliy 
appear. This insect, to the sight unassisted by th^ 
microscope, appears to have, but one eye, wbeuop ti^e 
genus monoculus receives its name. However the 
Sict is, on account, of ^e^s<pall»f^9 of &e head, both 
eyes seem united, being situated iu tb?. very middle of 
the forehead. Each ey« is composed of a number of 
smaller ones, which appear bke smooth, bright, he- 
mispheric dats^. It is worthy of remark, that the 
external motion of the eye, whifib insects* generally 
want, is found in the utmost perfection, in this 
creature. Each eye turns, as it were, oh its own 
centre, which motion is produced by an elegant col- 
lection of muscles, that proceed from each eye like 
dords from a pulley. The skin whict^ covers the 
head is so p^Uucid, that these muscles, with their 
contraction and leugthening, may at any time be seen 
with a first or second roagmfier, and well-adapted 
light. The formation of this insect's branching fore- 
legs is very cuifous : by the help of these and the 
other legs that are under the shell, its motions are 
performed in the water with great velocity. 
The young o^ this ipisect are eQ4owed with a very 
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niinble motion^ and^ except m colouf » Bufier no'future 
change ; t)nly continoin^ to grdw larger tod t>rawneir 
as 'tixfff advance in a^« This insect dfibrds the "otb^ 
beautiful view imaginable of the pul»a<t(m bf the 
heart. The method of examining it to advantage^ is 
to place the insect oh otte side, in a very small drop of 
water : in this situation the heart may be seeti per- 
forming its dilatations and contracitons with the 
utmost re^larity^ Beside the fWmbcttlnsH^pus, we 
have four or flvc mote ".Speckfs'of the'sattie genus in 
England. The m^nocuhs pulex is very small^ and 
itstiall3r of a greenish, sometimes of a reddish, colour ; 
the nwnocu&s ^[Mdricornis is of a birownbh cokiWr : 
^e tail is long, slender, and bifid, and under this, tm 
each side,, there is frequently 'seen a krgetlfiwter of 
^Egh equal to the whole body of the insect in bigness. 
1^ shell with which the body of the monocolft^ cofl* 
chace^s is covered, is Of to oblong, ovated figure 
and of a du^y brown colour : When taken out of the 
water, it shuts up dose, and resembles the seed tf 
some plant. A species of this genus, which is "of ti 
blood-red colour^ xxHnnlonly c«led, eifter Swam^r- 
dam, the p%tlex UqtMticm arbm'escens, is no numet-* 
qua in stagiiasit waters, at some times, as tckbily to 
change their colour ; afid this has been called iWfmg 
toater irAo bloody and by many fanciful people esteemed 
apontnt. 

Some of the most splendid butterflies ^it seeh in 
Atigdst. The most remarkable are the swallow- 
tailed butterfly (pajpilio macluwnjj of a beautiful yel- 
low, with black spots $ the peacock butterfly (pofiUo 
kjy of an orange-bf own cdour, with black bars m- 
tfcf sected by spaces of yellow ; the admirabk butterffy 
(p(tp&k> ataUmtaJi of the most intense velvet-black 
colour, with a rich carmine-coloured bar across the 
upper wings, which are spotted towards the tips with 
wmte ; and the papilib papUa, a highly elegant in- 
sect of a fine orange-chesnut colour above, with nu- 
merous black spots ailid bars ; it ts usuidly found in 
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the neighbourhood of woods. To these may be 
added^ the black-eyed marble butterfly fpapilio sew 
melej, and the small golden black spotted butterfly 
(papiUo phl^BOsJ * 

Now to the pool, or to the shallow brdok *, 
The panting herds retire, beneath the shade 
Of quirering Terdure, where inert they stand ; 
Or onlyjash from off their shining sides 
. . The flies ; while the docked horsey deprived of aid 
That nature lends, unguarded feels tne sting 
Of madding torment, and with anguish foams, 

BIDLAXE, 

That beautiful little insect^ the lady-bird, or lady- 
cow^ now seen^ and so often charged with being the 
cause of blights in apple-trees^ is in reality^ the best 
remedy against that aisease* The lady*bird^ both 
when perfect and in its larva state^ teeds entirely 
upon the opM^, a genus of which the blight in ques- 
tion is a species. The utility of this insect^ in de-^ 
stroying the blight^ is well known in the hop-' 
countries* 

The harvest-bug {(ocarus ricinusj, in this and the 
following months proves a very iroublesoine and dis-* 
agreeable insect ; particularly in some of the southern 
counties of England. It is of a somewhat globukf 



^ Tlie failure of the brooks in summer is heautifullj alluded 
to by Bishop Home. Speaking of the comforts of the world) 
riches, fame, honour, and pleasure, he says, * In such com- 
forters, therefore, put not your trust, for thev will undoubtedly 
fail you in time of need. They are mnter-brookSf overflowing 
^hen there is least occasion ; but, in the burning heat of summer, 
the thirsty trayeller, who has recourse to them for the relief of 
his necessity, finds them drv/— See his sermon entitled 3%« 
Holy Ghost a Comforter. Cowper, in his ' Task/ thus char* 
racterises the summer brook:-— 

The declivity is sharp and short, 

And such the re-ascent ; between ^em weeps 

A little naiad her in^^rished urn 

AU summer long, which winter fills again* 



ttlji^ <)f ft bright fed c6lbur ; smaller than the com- 
tnOfi Ifiitd, ^nd but |u$t peit^eptible wheh 6n the 
skin. It adhei^ to the skin by nfieans of two shott 
9^§, riluated llbove the uppier legs^ so fim;ily as n6t 
ciiiily id b« disehgdged. Whereva it fixes^ it caus^ 
a tumour about the size of a pea^ or larger, accom* 
panied by a most unpleasant irritation. These in- 
sects abound upon plants^ and are generally caught 
from walking in gardens, among long grass^ or in 
com fields. The best cure for the bites is hartshorn. 
Flies sure how numerous^ and wa8p$ becomt^ in this^ 
and the subsequent months very annoying to us in 
our rural walks. 

To d Wasp. 

Winged wandVer of the sky ! 

Inhabitant of hfchV'h high ! 

Dreadful With thy dfa!g6ti t&it. 

Hydra-head, and cbftt of Mail ! 

W r^ ddst thott ihjr peace mole^ i 

Why dost thou disturb my rest ?^ 

When in May the meads are seen^ 

Sweet enamel, white and green ! 

And the gardens, and the bow'rsy 

And the forests, and the flow'rs, 

Don their robes of carton^ dye^ 

Fine confusion to the eye ! 

Did I— — <;hase thee in thy flight^ 

Did I— put thee in H fright? 

Did I— —spoil thy treasure hid ? 

Never — ^never — never did. 

Emrioas nothing, j)ray bev^sire ; 

Tempt mine anger, if yOu dare. 

Trust not in thy strength of «^mg$ 

Trust not in thy length of sting. 

Heav^'ii nor esrth shall theid defend ; 

I thy buzzing soon will elid. siCirCfi* 

Thfe Itertitfton gihJb-wtMH, * the little {)lariet of the 
rtlftft scene,' may be observed in abundance in the 
fikdMh of Alifeust, when the earth is almost as thickly 
ffjpatngled with them as the cope of heaven is with 
it#S. I'he glow-worrb, like the cricket, lady-bird, 
Md matiy othef* insects^ makes but little use of its 
X2 
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wings 3 for they are seldom seen on any situatioA 
more elevated than the summit of a barley-ear> or» a 
stunted furze-bu^; but are generally found on 
banks under hedges, and sometimes in the interstices 
of rugged elm-roots and the foundations of build-* 
ings. 

2b the Glow-Wobm. 

Gem of the lone and silent vale. 

Treasure of evening's pensiye hour 1 
I come thy fairy rays to nail^ 

I come a votive strain to pour. ^ 

Nor chilly damps^ iv>r paths untrod, 
Shall from thy shrine my footsteps fright ; 

Thy lamp shall guide me o'er the sod, 
And cheer the gathering mists of night. 

Again the yellow fire impart;-^ 

Lo ! planets shed a numic day ; 
Lo ! vivid meteors round me dart ; 

On western clouds red lightnings play ! 

But I disdain these garish fires. 

Sporting on evening's sultry wing ; 
Thy humbler light my eye amnires. 

Thy soft retiring charms I sing. 

Thine is an unobtrusive blaze. 

Content in lowly shades to shine; 
And much I wish, while thus I gaze. 

To make thy modest merit mme. 

For, long by youth's wild wishes cast 

On the false world's tempestuous sea, 
I seek retirement's shore at last, 

And find a monitor in thee. mks. OPIE. 

The solitary bee (apis mamcatajy and the white 
moth (phalcma pacta) f are observed in this month 5 
the ptinus pectinicornis also makes its appearance. 
The larrss of this insect are very destructive to wooden 
furniture, boring holes in tables, chairs, bed-posts, 
&c. I — they are much inclined to lay their eggs 
in beechj hence. this wood is less fit for the manu- 
facture of domestic utensils. If their eggs are depo- 
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sited on the ^urface^ frequent rubbing will preserve 
wooden furniture. 

The southern counties of England^ particularly 
Surrey and Kent^ now yield their valuable produce of 
h(^9 in this month. The common hop (hunmhs 
lupulusj is propagated either by nursery plants, or by 
cuttings. These^are set in hUk, formed by digging 
holes m the spring, which are filled with fine mould, 
and the number of which varies from 800 to 1000^ 
or 1200 per acre. One^ two, or three plants are put 
in each hill ; biit, if bops are designed to be raised 
from cuttings, four or five of these^ from three to 
four inches in length, are planted and covered one 
inch deep with fine mould. Hops begin to flower 
about the latter end of June or the beginning of July. 
The poles are now entirely covered with verdure, and 
the pendent flowers appear in clusters and light fes- 
toons, and form an object infinitely more picturesque 
than the far-famed vineyards of France. 

The hpps^ which are the scaly seed-vessels of the 
female plants, s^e, when the seed is formed (generally 
about the end of August), picked off by women and 
children : for this purpose, the poles are taken up 
with the plants clinging to them. This and the 
subsequent operations necessary to fit the hop for 
the use of the brewer, are well described by Dr» 
Booker in his * Hop'Garden/ a Poem : — 

Unsummoned, blitb^some, now advance 

The wiWiDg pickers to the garden's boand ; 

Where, placed to meet the moisture-drinking ray. 

They plant the crib capacioas. Soon commence 

Their various tasks. All emulous to please, — 

Some, loosening to and fro the wreathed poles, 

Extract them from Earth's bosom, and them bear 

To others stationed at the readj crib, 

Who soon with nimbly fingers them divest 

Of all their blossomed pride. The spiral bines, 

A seeming load, behold ! the youngster-tribe 

Hug in their little arms, and, high compiled, " 

Devote them to the flame. Consumed, these yield ' 

Tl^e. soil nutntiotts aliment saline, . -^ 
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And aid its faturd need. FrovA 6iii r» di% 

Assiduous hies the |>/anter, and surveys 

The general work — ^oommendsy instructs^ reproves-- 

As industry, and ignorance, and sloth. 

May severally require^^bids for the kilQ, 

Load mercifully^ JDoMr^, now gro«^n dd| 

That has for many a seison lent her aid^ 

And, conscious, seems to share the festive jdy. 

The hioisouMf newly picked, behold conveyed 
To the domestic /ctZn, which nicest care 
Heats to extract from et'ry fragrant teaf 
The vegetable moistUTe uiiexhaled 
By summer's fervid pow'r. O, planter ! now 
At stake IS all the prodace of ihy toil» 
If heat excessive scorch thy gathered store, 
Worthless as arid cha^, by winftoivy sails 
Out cast deceptive to expectant birds. 
No flavoured essence to the tepid ^at 
Will it impart, and to thy purse no gold. 

By slow degrees^ when parched to th' inmost dor^ 
The severed clusters thence to ampler space 
Ckinvey, atid let thy swains, with shovel broad. 
Throw tliemj alternate, long, from side to Side, 
fast fli^k'nog, countless, like soft flakes of sno^« 

Now, dry as leaves which l-udtle to the trendy 
When Autumn, frostv bright, disrobes the groves^ 
And strews their golden honours o'er the glade^ 
'Ilie last concluding task they claim is thine. 
The hefnpen sacks, capacious, high suspend. 
Till satiate, each (close trod by pressiilg feeQ 
Swells to its measured bulk rotund, and waits 
A welcomed journey to the neighboring mart \ 

The hop is a most valuable plant 2 in its wild state 
it is relished by cotvs, hoitses, goslts, liheep, and 
swine, Wheft cultivated, its young tops are eaten, 
early in the spring, as substitutes for asparagun, be- 
ing wholesome and aperient. Its principal use, how- 
ever (could brewer* be made honest), is in brewing 
malt liquors, coiiimunicating that fine bitter flavour 
to our beer, and making it keep for a longer time than 
it otherwise would do. Hopd also serve iom6 im- 
portant purposes in m^dicme. 

f See also Smart's * BopMsbrden,' h^ bis PCfemi, 
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The hop-plant is recorded to have been introduced 
into this country in the year 1524 ; but ^e estima^ 
lion in which it was held for some years afterwards 
was so remarkably low^ that in 1528 a petition to 
restrain its use was presented to parliament^ and^ in 
that petition^ it was denominated a ^ most p&rmdouB 
und wicked weed,* Though thus styled at this pe* 
riody it became a great favourite before the century 
expired ; and, in 1603, an act was passed to prevent 
the hops being adulterated. 

The heat of this month is sometimes excessive, and 
we are theii led to exclaim with thf poet of nature. 

Welcome, ye shades ! ye bowery thickets, hail ! 

Ye lofty pines ! ye venerable oaks ! 

Ye ashes wild, resounding o'er the steep ! 

and, r^arding coolness and freshness as indispensable 
to the enjoyment of Nature's bounties at this season, 
those who are confined in large cities luxuriate 
themselves with the ^ frequent ice,' and employ 
every means in their power to cool the various li^ 
quors, which the heat renders necessary to relieve 
the * parched and fevered lip' of thirst. To such, as 
well as to our country readers, we recommend the 
perusal of Mr. Parkes's notice of Snow and Ice^ as 
conducing to theluxuries of man, to be found in his 
ingenious ^ Ch&nmal Essays,* vol. i, pp. 239-264. 

Towards the end of the month, the wild orach 
(chenapodium album), the wild clary (sahia verbe* 
V/Ocajf the sweet gale finyrica gale), the golden rod 
CseneciopaludosusJi the, milk- thistle Cparduus vmri^ 
anusjf and ladies-traces (cphrys spiraUsJ, have their 
flowers in full bloom« 

Several maritime plants flower this month ; — glass* 
wort ftalicorma herbaceaj, and grass-wrack (zostera 
marinaj, on sea coasts; the samphire (crithmum 
maritvmumj, and the asparagus officinalis , among 
racks* On sandy shores may be seen the sea cam- 
pion, or catchfly fsilene marUimaJy sea spurge feu^ 
phorbiaparaUa), and lavender cotton (iantolina man« 
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iimaj. Od sea shores are found the sea«9took fchei' 
rcoMim sk^tatusj, aod sea wormwood fisrtemism vtHi 

In this, and the succeeding montli, much kn<m^ 
kdgemay be gained of marine plants^ shelly Sec. itc^j 
by those who visit the sea-coast. The healthful 
amusement of wandering over the sands or beach, 
and among the caveim of oar sea-^rt isle^ may 
easily be rendered improving to the nind^ as well as 
the body, by bringing us acquainted with the grefft 
Autlior c^ Nature, in the apparavtly most insigni- 
ficant, but wonder-fraught, works of his altnighty 
hand. With this view, we lay before our readers 
the following interesting narrative of the examination 
of some shell-fish {echini marini)^ commonly called 
sea-eggs, froiki the pen of that eloquent naturalists^ 
Sir John Hill \ 

^ The creature brought to town on this occaskMI 
was yesto'day pot into a large earthen vessel, willi a 
flat bottom, filled with clear saltwater. It wa» dWi^ 
and I had a happy opportnnity of explaining dl its 
parts to my aucmory. The whole shell is of a figoft 
nearly glooular; but, in the centre of the base, tn 
that part which is always next the bottom,^ there is 4 
lai]ge opening, in which is placed the mouth of the 
animal ; and on the very summit, or top of the shelly 
there is another, somewhat smaller, at which tii^ in- 
testines terminate, and by which the remains of the 
food, after it has served the purposes of digestion, 
are discbarged. This seems, at fint sight, t tmnge 
situation for these parts ; but as the creatune feeds ton 
thin^ which it finds at the bottom of the sea, xnd 
its digestive faculties are weak, and perforM tfatir 
functions but slowly, no other position cf them - 
could have answered the purpose. ' 

* See the Inspector, No. 68. It is also ref rioted ia Dr. 
Drake^s Gleaner, vol, ii, p. ^11; a book of which iC is impossible ' 
to speak too highly. 
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< From the top of the shell to the edbe of the 
opeiBiig ilk the base> there mn^ at eqaaV distances^ 
fim broad lines. ; these are erf a ^tferent appearance 
fiBom die rest o£ the sur&ce^and are full of almost 
inimiBerable perforatbns, or little holes. These^ m 
tfaft dry empty shelly as preserved m collections^ 'are 
easily distingmshed by their letting throusb the %ht ; 
hni^ while the animal i& \mng m it> they are only 
disi»«cred by their uses. . Between these linca there 
■uabom thirty distiiu^ series^ or roMrs, of littk emi- 
Beocxs^ ofidifferent figure amd siar in the dried shell ; 
hat, ia. the living aaimaU each of these supports- a 
MgulsT spine or prickle, Uke that on the skin of the 
h«^ehQg> and from. these the creatiare hod its> Latin 
name. 

^ These were aU entire on the living afnimal which 
was.the,subjcct of our observation, and the several 
aesica of tbem were loiter and shortery according to 
the difllbresfeQes.of the ooaineoceS'On the starfstce of the 
dry or. nahed shdlsw These spsnta. hung flaccid^ 
wfacift we took diecicttture out of the bladder in which 
k had been brought to town ; bnt the first thing it 
did>. on being put into the ftesh water, was to ereet 
tixm all ; so that the sur&cesqppeared as if tluek set 
with.needless with the poinAs outward. Wo trnd the 
patience and attentimi to< count the spines of' one 
dm^MXy and found, by this, the whole number to^ be 
not less than; four-and-twenty iumdred. The- evea^ 
tiise, by the vibratory motion it first gave them^ 
shcrared us that tb^ were raueb at its command*; 
and^ oa ej^minatioi^ we founds tba« ea<^ of tbem 
iiad its separate- musde affixed to its. basey and nsnning 
dnrough a smaU aperture^ in tt» head of an eminence 
on w&fib the spine turns, as« the bones of our bodied 
at their joints. What an, apparatus i» this for an 
animal esteemed so inconsidierable h The muscles of 
die human body are hardly five hundred, and here 
are betw«e» two and tbree> thousactd in this crea-^ 
ture t 
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^ One of the uses of the spines or prickles of this 
animal^ is evidently the defending it from those fish 
which feed on many other of the testaceous animals ; 
but it soon showed us another very important pur- 
pose for which they were bestowed ; it suddenly bent 
a multitude of those of the lower part of the shelly 
all in the same direction downward^ and used them 
as legSy performing its progressive motion by means 
of them« It was easy to perceive, that the smooth 
bottom of the vessel was troublesome for it to walk 
on: after throwing itself sideways, and bringing 
others of the spines to bear, and using them as legs, 
as it had done the former, it found motion any way 
inconvenient ; it placed itself on the base again,' and 
prepared for rest, 

* It is easy to conceive, that a creature of this glo- 
bular form, if it had no better means of keeping its 
place than had hitherto appeared, must be rolled 
about by every motion of the water, and have its 
armature of spines soon destroyed. We~ quickly 
found, however, that nature had not left it unpro* 
yided with a security against this danger : it had no 
sooner placed itself for rest, than we saw a multitude 
of long and slender white fleshy filaments, resembling 
the boms of snails, playing in the water all about its 
surface: these were considerably longer than the 
spines in their ordinary state, and the creature ex- 
tended them beyond that at its pleasure. One of 
these we found proceeded from every hole in the five 
lines before mentioned, on the surface of the shell 5 
and their number, in the whole, was not less than 
thirteen hundred. After these had been waved 
about in the water for some time, we were let into 
their use ; they were directed from all parts towards 
the bottom or the vessel, and fixed themselves so 
firmly to it at their extremities, that we found it 
afterwards very difficult to move the creature. On 
throwing a livipg worm into the water, all these fila-t 
pients were drawn back in an instant ; and we bad 
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the pleasure to see the anifoal move toward the prey^ 
«e»e on it, and eat it.'. 

iiike all other kinds of animals, AoUJish have 
tbeir particular resorts ; ^ome inhabit only the deep 
^Kt8 of the sea, some are found in less depths, olbera 
in shallows, in bays, and even on the shor^ ; it has 
been also observed, that many very fine and rare spei- 
eliBfens are sometimes fdund in narrow straits De«> 
tween islands, and in shallows of four or five £athoBfL 
water. 

The best Ime AdiM are collected by m^ios of 4 
trawling-n^t, such as are used by fishermen, if the 
depths will permit ; they are also brought up by the 
cable in weighing anchor, the log-line in sound- 
ing, (cc. 

After a stortn, good shelb may be picked up on 
the sea beaches, or shores, as the violent afitatien cf 
the water in a tempest separates them rrom their 
native beds, and often casts them on the shore ; but 
such as have been exppsed for some tiipe to the beat 
of the sun, or beaten by the waves, are of little yalue^ 
as their colours will be faded, and the shells worn 
and broken : choose, therefore, always such shells as 
lie in the deepest parts of their resorts and under 
water^ whether taken up by the drag-^net, from the 
sid^ of rocks, or bottoms of ships, &c. 

River shells are, in general, very obsciire ifi ap^ 
pearance, seldom admit of elegant colouring, and are 
extremely thin and brittle.-r^See Donofvan's Insiimcm 
ikns far <6lleotmg and preterving Subjects of Nakitid 
HUioryy p. 59, to which ingenious work we also 
refer for the mode of cleaning and preserving sheilsi^ 
Ikhophyta, zoophyta, &c. To preserve marine plaols^ 
sea-i^eeds, &c., consult our last volume, p. 183. 
In myriads now are caught, of heav'niy l^lue, 
Tbe boney pikhird, rpb«d ^ia lilf er too, 
Qne bapl producing oft upon the shore 
i'uU mteen thousand ti^by and &pmetipies more; 
For frying famed, while s(mie, in pickle stowed, 
'Preserve ^11 winter in their hooped abode* 
Y 
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The pilchard, though smaller, bears a strong re«- 
semblance to the herring, and is, by persons fond of 
the latter fish, very much esteemed ; though, if pos- 
sible, more boney. llie pilchard is salted in large 
auantities, and sent to London in casks ; where, m 
lat state, it eats very much like the anchovy. These 
fish are caught in immense quantities during the 
season, and are sold at one shilling, and one and six- 
pence the hundred. 

Now oft, prognostic of approaching gales. 
The dark and floundVing porpoise inland sails; 
0!er ocean's breakers rears its curvy back. 
Studding the green and white with nobs of black. 

This very ugly creature generally approaches the 
land previously to a high gale of wind coming ,on^ 
and IS sometimes hauled in with the seine, though 
not frequently. The fisherman will often skin the 
porpoise, which he causes to be tanned, and then 
converts it into shoe leather. 

Cucumbers, which are very plentiful in this month, 
are grown in great quantities at Sandy in Bedford* 
shire and the neighbouring country. They are sown 
in the open ground, in drills, every eight or nine 
days, that some seed may always be in the ground 
to come up and succeed, in case that which is up 
should be cut ofi* by the frost. In this state, per- 
haps, half, or a whole acre of ground or more, is. to 
be seen with cucumber plants in all stages. Two 
thousand bushels have been sold out of the parish of 
Sandy in one week. They are carried by the garden^ 
ers with carts to St. Neots, Cambrioge, London, 
and as far as Stamford in Lincolnshire, and sold at 
^e low price of three large or five smaller ones for a 
penny : they have been sold as low as sixteen for a 
penny. To persons who have hitherto seen cucum* 
Ders growing only in frames, or under hand-glasses^ 
this extensive manner of growing them, and the 
cottages situated in the gardens, may serve to illus- ' 
tf^te a passage in the first chapter of Isaiah (verse 8)j 
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^ The daughter ofZionis Iqft as a cottage ia a mne- 
yard, as a lodgb in a garden of cucumbers/ 

The method of preserving the seed is^ when the 
fruit 18 ripe, to cut the seed out into a tub, and let it 
remain till it begins to ferment ; then put it into 
waterj and wash it from the mucus^ and spread it 
upon cloths to dry. 

lK3CRtPTioN for a GaoTTOt * 
To me whom ia their lays the shepherds call 
AcieOf daaghter of the neighboariog stream. 
This cave belongs. The^'^^ree and the Tnne^ 
Which o'er the rocky entrance downward shoot. 
Were placed by Glycon, He with cowslips pale, 
PrimrosCy and purple fychnis, decked the green^ 
Before my Uireshold, and my shelving walls 
With honey-suckle covered. Here at noon, 
Lulled by the murmur of the rising fount, 
I slumber: here my clustering,^t<t^s I tend. 
Or from the humid JlowerSy at break of day. 
Fresh garlands weave, and chase from all my bounds 
Each thing impure or noxious. Enter in, 
O stranger, undismaved. Nor bat nor toad 
Here lurks : and if thy breast of blameless thoughts 
Approve thee, ftot unwelcome shalt thou tread 
My quiet mansion : chiefly, if thy name 
Wise ]^allas, and the immortal Muses own. 

* AKENSIDE. 



' SEPTEMBER is composed of ^cpfem, seven^ and 
the termination ber^ like lis in Aprilis, QidntiliSj Sex^ 
tiUs. This rule will also apply to the three folI5^wing 
months^ Octo-ber, Novem-ber, Decem-ber. Our 
Saxon ancestors called it Gerst-monat, ^ for that bar- 
ley, which that moneth commonly yeelded was an- 
tientty called gerst/ 
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1.— SAIN'r GIIJSS. 

OiLESj OF iEgidius> was born at Athens^ but 
cam^ to France in the year 715* Charles Martel^ 
when hunting, found him in his hermit's cell^ andy 
pleased with his unaffected piet^ and sanctity of 
manners^ erected an abbey for him at Nismes, of 
which he was constituted abbot. He died in the 
year 795. 

*1. 1715.— 'LOUIS XIV ]>ix;[>» 

Puring the reign of this king, the privileges of the 
Protestants in France were j[radually infringed ; and 
missionaries were sent for their conversion^ supported 
by regimenta of drc^oons^ who exercised the most 
horrid cruelties upon the defenceless Ptt>t«s^uits in 
the south ©f France, partieulariy at Montaubctn and 
Ifanies. This bigoted sovereign declared, in his let- 
ters of instruction to his officers^ ' Thai it was Ms 
Mqjesiy's t^iU that the exPreme of rigtmr iriumld be 
emphyed against those who refuse4 to betome qf bis 
religion.' In 1685, the Mevocation qf the Edict qf 
Nantesy first granted by Henry IV, and confirmed 
by Louis XIII, deprived the Protestants of all exer« 
CISC of their religion, and tore from them their chil- 
dren to be educated Cath^lies. Vast numbers of 
Trotestants, in consequence, left the kingdom, and 
carried their arts and industry to foreign and hostile 
tiations. 

2.— 16NDOII BtlftHT. 
The fire of London broke out on Sunday mornings 
September 2d, 1666, 0«S,^} and, being impelled by 
strong winds, raged with irresistible fury, nearly fcms 
dayi and nights ; nor was it entirely mastered till the 
iiftb morning after it begMl. For an interesting ac-^ 
count of tbi» treaaendoua fire, written byaa eye^ 
M^itness, we refer to our last volume^ pp» 249-258^ 
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♦3. 1658.— OLIVER CROMWELL DIED. 

- OliTcr Cromwell was of a robust make and con- 
stitution ; his aspect maiilv^ though clownish. His 
education extended no further than a superficial 
knowledge of the Latin tongue, but he inherited 
great talents from nature; though they were such aa 
he could not have exerted to advantage at any other . 
juncture than that of a civil war, inflamed by religious 
contests. His character was formed from an amazing 
conjuncture of enthusiasm, hypocrisy^ and ambition* 
He was possessed of courage and resolution^ that 
■overlooked all dangers, and saw no difliculties. He 
dived into the characters of mankind with wonderful 
sagacity, while he concealed his own purposes under 
the impenetrable shield of dissimulation. 

He reconciled the most atrocious crimes to the 
most rigid notions of religious obligations. From 
the severest exercise of devotion, he relaxed into the 
most ridiculous and idle bufToonery: yet he pre- 
served the dignity and distance of his character .in 
the midst, of the coarsest familiarity. He was cruel 
and tyrannic from policy ; iust and temperate from 
inclination ; perplexed and despicable m his dis- 
course $ clear and consummate in his designs ; ridi- 
culous in his reveries ; respectable in his conduct ; 
in a word^ the strangest compound of villauy and 
virtue, baseness and magnanimity, absurdity and 
good sense, that we find on record in the annals of 
mankind* — Noble. 

7. — SAINT EUNERCHUS, 

Eunerchus, or Evortius, was bishop of Orleans,' 
and present at the council of Valentia, A.D. 375, 

8. — NATIVITY OF THE VIRGIN MARY. 

A concert. of angels having been heard in the air 
to solemnize this important event, the festival was 
appointed by Pope Servius about the year 695, 

*10. 1806. — J. C. ADELUNG DIED. 

Adelunff, so well known in the literature of Ger- 
many, by bis great ^ Grammatical and Critical Dic^ 
Y 2 
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tioncary/ ih fivte tolimitt», quarto^ lived to th« age of 
seventy-twt>. Umil mear his deaths he deVoled^/mr- 
itth honrs every day to study and ooinpo^ition* H« 
tras never rrtarned : and it was said of him^ that hU 
trriting-desk was his wiifis ; and his children 9e^€mt§ 
rolomes^ great and tf mall ; all the produce of his pea^ 
He loved the [^asiiretf of the table^ and wines were 
the only articles in whreh he was expensive^ Hia 
i^llar, which he nsed to call his BSbUotheca Selectis- 
simtiy contained forty kinds of wine ; yet, amid this 
plenty, his strength of constitution and gaiety of 
spirit enabled him to sustain his literary kbioiurs 
without injury to his health. 

*13. 1806.— CItARLES JAMfeS FOX I>ISI>* 
A patridfi eten coutse he steered 
Mid Faction^ wihtcBt i^tonas unmoved ; 
By all wiio marked his mind — revered ; 
By all who knew his heart — Behned. 

FIT2GfiEALB. 
14. nOLV CROSS. 

This festival was first observed in the year 61Sj' on 
the following occasion: Cosroes, King of Persia^ 
having plundered Jerusalem^ carrial away tai^ pieces 
of the cross which had been left there by the Empress 
Helena. Heraclius^ the emperor^ soon afterwards en* 
^ajged and defeated hina, and recovered thecross ; but, 
oringing it back in triumph to Jerusalem^ he found 
the gates shut against him, and heard a voice from 
heaven, saying, that the IRng (if Kings did not enter 
into that city in so stately a manner, butmedr and lou>^, 
and riding upon an ass. The emperor then immedi- 
ately dismounted from his horse^ and walked through 
the city barefooted, carrying the cross himself. 

17. — SAINT LAMBERT. 

Lambert was Bishop of Utrecht, in the time of 
King Pepin I ; but, reproving the king^s grandson 
for his irregularities, he was cruelly murder^ at the 
instigation of an abandoned woman. 

21. — SAINT MATTHEW. 

In the year 64 or 65 Matthew wrote his Gospel in 
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HArcw> which wafi afterwards translated into Greek* 
AlttT tnady labours and miracles^ he closed his life at 
Nadabar in Ethiopia^ probably by martyrdom. 

22. 1761.^ CORONATION OF KING GEORGE III. 

26.— OLD Bo&T itoo]»l See way crom, p, 256. 

26. — SAINT CYPRIAN. 

He was an African by birth^ of a good family^ and 
wfll educated. He suftered martyrdom under Vale- 
Tiantts and Gallienus, in 258. 

*27« 1540. — JESUITS FOUNDED. 
29. — SAiNT MICHAEL. 

Saint Michael was an ai-cbangel who presided over 
the Jewish nation^ and had an army of angels under 
his command and conduct ; he fought also with the 
Dragon or Satan, and his angels; and^ contending 
with the Devil, he disputed about the body of Moses. 
This festival has been kept with great solemnity ever 
gince the sixth century. About this time of the year,. 
it has been^ and still continues^ the custom to elect 
the governors of towns and cities. . On the election o¥ 
a baiUff at Kiddefminster, the inhabitants assemble iii 
the principal streets to throw cabbage-stalks at each 
0ther.—Ste T. T. for 1815, p. 259. 

The custom of having a * roast goose' for dinner 
(seasoned with s^e and onions and port wine) on 
Michaelmas Day, is of very antient standing ; yet the 
cause why remains unexplained ; though as Beckwilhi 
remarks in bis new edition of Blount's ^ Jocular Te- 
nures,' it was probably for no other reason but that 
3Iichaelmas Day was a great festival, and geese at that 
time most'plentiful. Poor Robin, in his Almanack 
for 1695^ has the fdliowing lines : 

Obese now in tbenr prime uoion are. 
Which, if well roasted, are good fare ; 
Yet, however, friends, take heed. 
How too mue^i on them you feed, 
Lest, when as your tongues run loose, 
Your discourse do smeUofGome. 

30. — SAINt JERO]»B. 

. Jerome translated the Old Testament into Latin : 
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this version, now styled the Vulgate, is the onljr one 
used or allowed by the Romish church. He died in 
the eightieth year of his age, A.D. 422. 

^0tronomtcal ^cmtttnttsi 

Jn SEPTEMBER 1817. 

The Sun enters Libra at 28 m. after 10 in the 
inoming of the 23d of this month ; when the length 
of the day and night will be equal on all parts of the 
globe. The length of the days during this period 
will appear fix)m the following 
TABLE 
Of the Rising and Setting of the Sun for every 
fifth Day of the Month. 

Monday, Sept Ist, Sun rises 14 m. after 5. Sets 46 m. after 6 

Saturday, 6th, ... 24 .. 5 . 36 . . 6 

Thursday, . 11th, . . . 34 . . 5 . 26 . . 6 

Tuesday, . 16th, ... 43 .. 5 . 17 . . 6 

Sunday, . Slst, . . . 53 . . 5 . 7 . . 6 

Friday, . 26th, . . . 3 . . 6 . 57 . . 5 

We have already explained, that the time as indi- 
cated by a good sun-dial is sometimes too great and 
sometimes toolittle, or, in other words, that the Sun 
is sometimes too fast, and at others too slow, with re- 
spect to mean time ; and the following table shows 
what is to be subtracted from the time shown by the^ 
dial to obtain that which should be indicated by a 
well regulated clock during the present month. 

TABLE, 
Shewing what is to he subtracted from the Jhne as 
gioen by a good Sun^Dial, on every fifth Day of 
the Month. 

m. 8. 

September 1st, from the time by the dial subtract 8 

^Qtb, 1 45 

11th, 3 26 

16di, 5 10 

2Jst, • 6 55 

fiOth, 8 39 



3d^ . 


16 




19Ch, . 


4A 




aothy . 


39 


, , 


81st, . 


s% 




«2d, . 


SI 




fdd, . 


6 
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The Moon eaters her la§t quarUr at 2 m. past 9 on 
the evening of the 3d of the present month. There 
will be a new Moon at 43 m. after 6 in the morainf 
of the Uth ; the firdt quarter will commence 91 3 m. 
afteir 11 at ni|^ht on the 17th 5 and she will be full at 
47 m« past 9 m the morning of the 25th* The Moon 
mil also be in ooojunotion with the star marked k in 
Libra) at 57 m. after 12 on the night of the 14tfa \ 
snd^ she will be on the meridian at the following con-* 
Tenient timed for observation ; 

Beptembef dd, at 31 in« after 4t lb tbe moraing 

d t • t • • 

7 io the evenbg 
• • • • • 
9 

10 

11 

The Georgium Sidus will be iii quadrature at 54 m.^ 
past 7 in the evening of the 4th of this month. Mer- 
cury will attain his greatest elongation on the 14th j 
and on the iSih he will be in conjunction with Spica 
in Virgo^ when the star will be %V north of the 
plaiiet. Mercury will also appear stationary on the 
27tb. 

The visible eclipses of Jupiter's satellites this month 
will be as follow ; 

EMERSION. 

las Sntellite • SOtb, at 4 m. past 7 in the evening 
9d SacelUte • 9tb, 3^ . . . 7 • . . . . 

Chi TflE Calcitlation of Eclipses. 

tContlDued from p. 136.] 

On ihe mppareni Dmmeters qf the Terrestrial and 
Lunar Shadows. 

Ih ofder to calculate the magnitude and duration 
of ecltpset of the Moon, it ia necessary to ascertain 
tbe diameter of the Earth's shadow where it is 
croaied by the orbit of the Moonj and this may be 
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&ccoihp1ished by the following simple method* In 
the preceding fig. (p. 231) let MM' be a part of thii 
Moon's orbit considered as circular, then the appa- 
rent semidiameter of the shadow seen from the 
Moon at that distance is the angle MEC, which is 
equal to the difTerence of the two angles ECM and 
£MA. This last angle EMA is the apparent semi- 
diameter of the Earth seen from the Moon ; or, int 
other words, it is the horizontal parallax" of the 
Moon at the time of the eclipse. With respect to 
the angle ECM, it is equal to the apparent semi- 
diameter of the Sun diminished by his horizontal 
parallax 5 as shown in the note in p. 232. And, 
therefore, to find the semidiameter of the Earth's 
shadow at the distance of the lunar orbit, it will be 
suiEcientto add the parallaxes of the Sun and Moon 
together, and subtract the sum from the apparent 
semidiameter of the Sun. Thus, let D denote the 
apparent diameter of the Sun, p and p' the solar and 
lunar parallaxes, and D' the diameter of the EIarth*s 
shadow at the place required ; then JD' — JD — ^ 
(P + P') • Calculating according to this formula, with 
the quantities already found for the greatest, mean, 
and least parallax of the Moon, we obtain thefql- 
lowing values for the ' semidiameter of the Earth's 
shadow, where it is traversed by the Moon in her 
orbit MM' j viz. 

r Moon in perigee . 4524".3 

Sun in perigee .V Moon at mean dist. 4982 .3 

(. Moon in apogee . 5440 .4 

c.,« «♦ \y\a «,o«« f Moon in perigee • 4556 .9 
Sun at nis mean j ^yr ^ ' ^ j- * cai a q 

distance , (.Moon in apogee . 5472,9 

r Moon in perigee . 4588.3 

Sun in apogee • < Moon at mean dist. 5046 .3 

CMoon in apogee . 5504 «2 

The greatest apparent diameter of the Moon being 
only 20ir',07> it may evidently be wholly im- 
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laersed in the Elarth's shadow^ which so much ex* 
ceeds it. Hence^ whenever the Moon traverses the 
middle of this shadow^ or her centre either coincides^ 
or nearly so, with its axis, there will be a total 
eelipse of the Moon. 

V The diameter above calculated is that of the sha* 
dow projected bv the opaque body of the Earth. 
But the inferior oeds of the atmosphere absorb so 
much of the light as to cause a sensible shadow ; 
for the apparent diameter of this shadow which is 
deduced from observation always exceeds that found 
by calculation. This difference is generally estimated 
at 0^.0279, or about -r^th of the whole diameter y 
but it must necessarily vary with the state of the 
terrestrial atmosphere. The time which the Moon 
spquires to pass through this shadow depends upon 
tJbe difference of her diameter and that of the shadow, 
as well as upon the proximity of her centre to its 
axis and her horary motion. Both these circum- 
stances will be elucidated in a subsequent part of this 
article. 

The apparent diameter of the lunar shadow at the 
distance of the Earth may be calculated in the same 
manner, by substituting the corresponding quantities 
as* they would appear to an observer situated at the 
surface of the Moon. Thus, the semidiameter of 
the lunar shadow, with respect to that observer, would 
be equal to the sum of the parallaxes of the Sun and 
the Earth, diminished by the apparent semidiameter 
of the Sun, the value or each quantity being calcu- 
lated for an observer situated at the Moon. The pa- 
rallax of the Earth is only the apparent semidiameter 
of the Moon, seen from the Earth ; all the necessary 
quantities are therefore given. The formula would 
be simplified by neglecting the parallax of the Sun, 
the influence of which upon the result is almost 
insensible, as it is always less than half a second. 
.Then, the semidiameter qf the lunar shadow is equal 
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to the wxeeis of the appar^ent senMiamettr iif Afe 
Mmm abaoe that qf the Sun. 

As diis conclusion may not app^r vtry evidmt to 
Siiefa of our readers as iore not conrerswt with asteo* 
nomical subjects, we shall illustrate it by meaofiOf 
the following figure. Let S (fig. 8) he .the fisatrei 




and SS' the apparent semidiameter of the Sun ; tn 
the centre, and mn the apparent semidiameter of the 
Moon 5 EE' a part of the Earth's. orbit ; and let the 
line S'wC be drawn meeting the axis of the shadow 
and the orbit of the Earth in C. Then, since the 
apparent magnitude of any object is the angle it sub- 
tends at the eye of the ooserver, the apparent semi- 
diameters of trie Sun and the Moon will be the same 
to an observer situated at C, as they both subtend 
the angle mCn; and hence the extremity of the sha- 
dow will just reach that point. 

Now, let m'w' be the apparent semidiameter of 
the Moon when it is in a part of its orbit nearer to 
the Earth than before j and draw S'n'C and join 
TJn'; then the apparent semidiameter of the Moon in 
that position will be measured by the angle mfCn', 
and, consequently, the excess of this semidiameter^ 
above that of the Sun, is the angle nCnf. The ap- 
parent semidiameter of the lunar shadow, as seea 
from the Moon, is evidently the angle Cwi'O. 

As the greatest variation in the apparent semi* 
iliameter of the Moon is only about 2',- the ang^e 
nCn' can neyer exeeed that quantity 5 ana the dist- 
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ance of the Sun irom the Earth being about 400 
times that of the Mobn^ the angle CSV can never 

2' 120^ 
exceed 2 minutes divided by 400, or j^ = j^ rz 

-^jsths of a second of a degree ; and, consequently^ 
the lines S'C and S'O may be regarded as sensibly 
parallel to each other. The angle Cn'O is therefore' 
equal to nCn' ; or the apparent semidiameter of the 
lunar shadow is equal to the. excess of the apparent 
semidiameter of the Moon above that of the Sun, as 
previously stated. 

If we make the calculations indicated at the close 
of the preceding part of this article, under circum- 
stances the most favourable to the length of the sha- 
dow, or those in which the Sun is iii apogee^ and the 
Moon in perigee, it will be found that the semi- 
diameter of the lunar shadow, at the distance of the 
Earth, as seen from the Moon, is equal to 60''. 264; 
the apparent semidiameter of the Earth at that distance 
is equal to the horizontal parallax of the Moon at the 
same time; that is, to 1°.024722. Henee, in the 
most favourable circumstances, the breadth of the 
lunar shadow is to that of the disc of the Earth as 1 to 
61.2; and, therefore, this shadow will not cover a 
60th part of the breadth of the terrestrial hemisphere, 
and consequently not -s-^V^th part of its surface. 
Under circumstances less favourable, the breadth of 
the shadow would be still less; and when the ap- 
parent diameter of the Moon is just equal to that of . 
the Sun, it becomes equal to nothing; and negative 
when the apparent diameter of the Sun exceeds that 
of the Moon. In th^ first case the vertex of the 
shadow will just reach an observer on the Earth, 
and, in the latter, it will fall short of him. 

Notwithstanding the extremity of the Moon's sha- 
dow would not arrive at an observer situated on one 
part of the Earth, it might reach another differently 
situated ; for the difference of situation alone causes ^ 
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consideraUe variation in the distance of the Moon fironi 
the Earth. We have already reniarked that this differ'^ 
ence amounta to about ^th of the distance between the 
Moon being in the horison and in the zenith of the 
observer ; and this has a sensible effect upon her ap- 
^rent diameter ; but the great distance of the Sun 
renders this effect upon his apparent diameter insensi- 
ble. Hence it follows^ that to one of the observers so 
situated, the apparent diameter of the Moon would be 
less than that of the Sun, while to the other it would 
be greater. In the former case the shadow would not 
reach the observer ^ in the latter it would arrive at 
him. The position of the observer at the moment of 
a aolar eclipse is, therefore, very important; as ac- 
cording to this it either may or may not be visible to 
him. The least apparent diameter of the Sun is 
about 1891", and that of the Moon at her mean dis- 
tance, being 1878", less than that of the Sun, there 
eannot be any total obscuration at this limit, and still 
less when the Moon is beyond her mean distance 
from the Earth. It is also evident, from what is 
observed above, that only a small portion of the terres- 
trial hemisphere can be covered with it at once, and 
that frequently the shadow does not reach the Earth 
at all ; hence eclipses of the Sun ought to happen 
limch seldomer than those of the Moon, which expe- 
rience likewise proves to be the case. 

[^p be ^ontiniied next monUO 

Cf)e JBtatutaltiairse 3tat^« 

Now sober Autuiijp, with lack lustre eye, 
Shakes wit!) a chiding blast the yellow leaf, 

And hears the woodman's song 

Aad early sportsman's foot. 

Sbptbmber, like the following month, often 
hoasts many fine days, at least till the commence^ 
ment of the autumnal equinox on the 22d, when a 
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change in the weather generally takes place. The 
mornings and evenings are cool^ but possess a de* 
lightful freshness^ while the middle 6f the day is 
praasantly warm and open. 

Still many a flower b«ded:9 th« garden walks, 
While that by rustics ^fiirtwel^mmmirj named 
With starry lustre e^es the wanine day« ' 
Still is the orchard fragrant, still the glow 
Of second summer o'er the fields prevails : 
Soft floats the mom amid the lingering fogs. 
Till the warm ray that gilds their fleecy robes 
Dissolves tbem» opening wide the prospect roimd. 

Within the last few years^ indeed^ September has 
proved the finest and most settled month of the whole 
twelve ; this was particularly the case in the autumns 
of 1815 and 1816. On the protracted delightfulness 
pf the weather in the former year, we quote the fol- 
lowing lines of an anonymous poet : — 

Sai*TEMfeEit waned, and still die Sammer's smile 
Hangs lingeriiig^oveiy-M)*er Britannia's isle; 
S&PT1SMBSR wanes*— and yet the autumnal blast 
0*er nature's scenes ao devastations cast; 
Still cHngs the foliage to the parent tree ; 
Still bloom the flowers to feast th' insatiate hee* 
The mMm bent his emigrating way, 
Found climes that feel the sun's unfading ray; 
Yet on his journey, as he looked behind. 
Saw still the ^Summer's fairy charms combined; 
Turned on his wing again to that dear home. 
And saddening mourned that Winter e'er should come 
With her chili blast, her cold ungenial air. 
To make him seek a land more warmly fair. 
September wanes, protracted Summer laughs, 
And all aroUnd her cup of gladness quaffs '• 

Each season of the revolving year produces a variety 
of picturesque appearances peculiar to itself. The 
emotions which affect the mind^ while it contemplates 

' These lines are hy the author of the ' Cossack,' a poem, and 
a£f»eared in the Morning Chronicle of November 16, 1815« 
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scenes which every month contributes to diversify, 
must, consequently, be of various kinds, all suitable 
to the season. The vivid beauties of spring, the 
glowing skies 6i summer, the fading scenes of au<v 
tumn, and the dreary aspect of winter, excite, re- 
spectively, vivacity, languor, solemnity, or dejection. 
Summer, refulgent ^ child of the Sun,' has retired 
with * his ardent look* from our northern r^ons, 
and each gaudy flower disappears* Rural scenery, 
however, is much enlivened by the variety of colours, 
some lively and. beautiful, which are assumed, towards 
the end of the month, h^ the fading leases of tuses 
wd shrubs. 

How sweetly pleasing to behold , j 

Forests of vegetable gold ! 
How mixed the many chequered shades between 
The tawny mellowing hue, and the gay vivid gre«n ! 

PAWJLSS. 

Striking as these appearances are in our ovnx fine^ 
forests, in different parts of England and Wales, par^* 
ticularly in some mountainous districts, yet they bear 
no comparison to those which a land wild and savage 
must ever present to the eye of the enraptured travel- 
ler. These peculiar beauties disappear at the approach 
of civilization. In Europe, the soil abounds only in 
.plants which are of use to man. Domestic vegeta- 
bles, by the aid and protection of the cultivator, have 
so trenched upon the domain of the wilderness, that 
space is scarcely left for the existence of those for 
which man has no call. The primeval forests of ttie 
Gauls and Germans have disappeared. Forests at 
this time of day are mere fdirmal plantations of 
large extent. They are intersected in all directions 
by roads and paths ; are explored without difficulty ; 
and the wild animals no longer find safe refuge in 
them. Generations of trees are renewed in quick suc- 
cession, on a soil which the industry of the proprietor 
keeps in constant requisition, and it is mere chanee 



when a ningle slick is kft to end its career by old ^e* 
Far in tbe north there are several forests which still 
preserve some traces of the primeval vegetation o£ 
£iirope» In these tbe oaks, spared by the axei acquire 
an enoroKms size; while Others, worn out by age^ fall 
of themselves, are decomposedi and help unceasingly 
to augment ihe surface cf the soil cov^ed with high 
tao$u$i and thick lichens, that preserve a prolific 
moisture* 

None, however, approach in magnificence the 
£bi«sts which shade the equinoctial regions of Africa 
and America. One is never satiated in admiring there 
tbe endless multitude of vegetables brought into near 
contact with each other, and mingled promiscuoudy 
tc^ether ; so Afferent among themselves, and c^ten so 
extraordinary in structare and produce ; those enor- 
aaeus trees stiK exhtbitittg no symptoms of decay, 
thoii^ tb^r age goes back to a period at but little dis- 
tance from the last revolution of our globe; those 
towering paJNW> contrasting by their simj^e forms with 
all that surrounds them ; those extensive climbers ; 
those ratqns which, knitting together their long and 
flexible branches by numberless knots and turns, en- 
circle as one group tbe whole vegetation of these ex- 
tensive regions. . To clear a path through' these, 
neither fire nor axe is sufficient; the one extmsuishes 
for want of circulataoa in the air, tbe other is broken 
or Wanted by the hardness of the wood it meets. The 
soil cannot afford place to the numberless germs 
which it developes. Each tree disputes with others, 
which press from all side9> tbe soil it wants for its ex^-x 
istence ; the strong stifle the weak ; while rising ge- 
aeiations obliterate even the slightest trace of destruc^ 
tion and death ; vegetation never flags ; and the earthy 
so far from becoming exhausted, acauires new fertility 
from day to ilay. HosU ^f animals of every. kiD<C 
insects, birds> quadrupeds, reptiles, beings as diver- 
sified and strange as the vegetation of the place itself, 
retire themseivet under the vast canopy of 4hese im*^ 
Z2 
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tient thickets as into a citadel proof against the attack 
ofinan'. 

Partridges {tetrao perdix) are in great plenty at this 
season of the year : they are chiefly found in teoi* 
perate climates, hat no where in such abundance as 
in England. Partridges pair early in the spring : 
about the month of May, the female lays from four- 
teen to eighteen or twenty eggs, making her aest of 
dry leaves or grass upon the ground. The young 
bi^ds learn to run as soon as hatched, frequently en- 
cumbered with part of the shell sticking to them ; 
and picking up slugs, grain, ants, &c. While the 
com is standing they have a secure retreat from their 
numerous enemies ; but when the harvest is gathered 
in, they resort, in the daytime, to groves and covers. 
At night, however, they return to the stubbie to avoid 
foxes, weasels. Sec. and there nestle together. From 
man they have no means of escape ; for they are traced 
to their hiding-places by pointers, and are often in- 
closed in nets, and taken by whole coveys* 

^hen milder autumn summer's heat succeeds. 
And in the new-shorn 6eld the partridge feeds. 
Before his lord the ready Spaniel bounds; 
Panting with hope, he tries the furrowed grounds ; 
But when the tamted gales the game betray, 
Couched close he lies and meditates the prey ; 
Secure th^y trust th' unfaithful field beset, 
Till hov*ring o'6r 'em sweeps the swelling net. 

POFE. 

The affection qf the partridge for heryoun^ is pe- 
culiarly strong and lively. She is greatly assisted in 
the care of rearing them by her mate : they lead them 
out in common, call them together^ point out to 
them their proper food^ and assist them in finding it 
by scratching the ground with their feet ; they fre- 
quently sit close by each other, covering the chickens 
with their wings like the hen. In this situation, 

■ See M. Mtr(efs General Views of Vegetable Naturcf, in the 
Quarterly Journal of Science and the Art^ vol. ii, p. 41. 
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they are not easily ftitshed ; and the sportsman, .who 
is attentive to the preservation of his game, will care- 
fully avoid giving any disturbance to a scene so truly 
interesting. Should the pointer, however, come too 
near, or unfortunately run in upon them, there are 
few who are ignorant of the confusion that follows* 
The male first gives the signal of alarm by a peculiar 
cry of distress, throwing himself, at the same mo- 
ment, more immediately into the way of danger, in 
order to deceive or mislead the enemy ; he flies, qr 
rather runs, along the ground, hanging his wings, 
and exhibiting every symptom of debility, in order to 
decoy the dog to a distance from the covey : the^- 
tnale flies off in a contrary direction, and to a greater 
distance, but, returning soon after by secret ways, 
she finds her scattered brood closely squatted among 
the grass ; and, collecting them in haste, she leads 
them from the danger, before the dog has had time to 
return from his pursuit. 

Now mark 
The fowler, as he stands and meditates 
The crael deed ! See how, with steady grasp. 
He holds the thundering messenger of death ; 
His eye fixed, — levelled on the mtal tube ; 
His forward leg. — Amidst the bristling corn 
His dog, as if by skilful Flaxmm cut 
In Parian stone, or cast in lasting bronze 
By far*famed Westmacott, stands forth unmoved, 
% Keady to give the deadly signal.— ^Hark ! 

'Tis done — shot through the heart, she reels, she falls, 
Far from her nest; whilst th' uiisuspecting mate 
Still leads the flutt'ring covey through the field '. 

There are in blow, in this month, nasturtia, china 

* For this and other pleasing illustrations of Natural History, 
possessing much poetical merit, we refer the reader to Mr. 
M'Quin's * Description of Three Hundred Animals'r^See also, 
* The Partridgesy an Elegy, given at the end of this month's 
Diary. » 
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aster^ marigolds % sweet peas, migtiionette, golden 
rod, stacks, tangier pea, holy-oak, Michaelmas-daisy^ 
saffron (croons satwM), and ivy {hedera heUx). 
Among the mariHme plants may be named, the 
marsh glass-wort {saUamiia herbacea)^ and the sea- 
stork's bill {erodkim inariHnmm}y on iandy ihorei ; 
and the officinal marshy-mallow {althasa offiemaMs) 
in 8aU marshy. 

Herrings (cJtipea) pay their annual visit to England 
in this month, and afford a rich harvest to the inha*^ 
bitants of its eastern and western coasts. 

Various of the feathered tribe now commence thdr 
antumnal music : 

The thrutky die blackbird^ and the zooodlark now, 
Cheerer of night, their pleaiiag simg resuiae ; 
The stotwcurktp his chattering net^ repeats ; 
And the. tipood--owl continual breaks the depth 
OF sylvan darkness with discordant moans. 
Among the few insects that appear in this month, 
are the phalcBua russulay and the saffron butterfly 
(papiUokyale). The snake sloughs, or casts its skin. 
The oak begins to shed it& acoms, and die beech 
nuts fall ; both of which are termed mcist. A luxu- 
rious pasturage is afforded for such hogs as are kept 
on the borders of forests,, for about six weeks^ from 
the end of September. The method of treating hogs 
at this season of migration, and of redociog a large 
herd of these unmanageable brutes to perfect obedi- 
ence and good govei^nment, is very curious. — (See 
our last volume, p. 272.) 

' ' I I ■■■1.1 11 ■ _ I M ^ l lll«^■<*l^»ifci— I 

' Mark how the bashful morn in vain 

Courts the anorcfus marigold^ 
With sighing blasts and weeping rain ; 

Yet sire refuses to tin fold r 
But when the planet of the dav 
Approacheth with his powerful ray. 
Then she spreads, than she receives, 
His warmer beams into her leaves* 

CARJBW. 
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From oak to oak tliey run with eager haste, 
And, wrangling, sharo the first delicious taste 
Of fallen Acoans ; yet but thinly found 
Till the strong gale has shook them to the ground. 
It comet; and roaring woods obedient wave : 
• Their home, well pleased, the ioint adventurers leave : 
The trudging Sow leads forth her numerous young, 
Playful, and white, and clean, the briars among. 
Till' briars and thorns increasing, fence them round. 
Where last year's mouldVing leaves bestrew the groand ; 
And o'er their heads, loud lashed by furious squalls, 
Bright from their cups the rattling treasure falls; 
Hot, thirsty food ; whence doubly sweet and cool 
The welcome margin of some rush-grown pool. 

BLOOMFIELD. 

The autumnal equinox happens on the 22d of Sep- 
tember, and^ at this time, the daj^s and nights are 
equal all over the earth. About this period, heavy 
storms of wind and rain are experienced, as well as 
at the vernal equinox* 

2I9 €A« Harvest Moo^. 
l||oon of Harvest, I do love 
O'er the uplands now to rove^ 
While thy modest ray serene 
Gilds the wide surrounding scene ; 
And to watch thee riding high 
In the blue vault of the sky. 
Where no thin vapour intercepts thy ray, 
But in unclouded majesty thou walkest on thy way. 
Pleasing 'tis, oh, modest Moon ! 
Now the night is at her noon, 
'Neath thy sway to musing lie, 
While around the zephyrs sigh. 
Fanning soft the sun-tanned wheat. 
Ripened by the summer's heat; 
Picturing all the rustic's joy 
When boundless plenty greets his eye. 

And thinking soon 

Ob, modest Moon ! 
How many a female eye will roam 

Along the road. 

To see the load, 
The last dear load of harvest home. 

Storms and tempests^ floods and rains, 
Stern despoilers of the plains, 
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Hence away, the season flee. 

Foes to ligbt-beart jollity; 

May no winds careering higb^ 

Drive the clouds along the sky ; 
But may all nature smile with aspect boon^ 
When in the heavens thou show*st thy face, oh Harvest Moon f 

'Neath yon lowly roof he lies, 
' The husbandman, with sleep-sealed eyes ; 

He dreams o( crowded barns, and round 
The yard he hears the flail resound ; 
Oh ! may no hurricane destroy 
His visionary views of joy : 
God of the winds ! oh hear his humble prayV, 
And while the Moon of Harvest shines, thy blust'ring whirlwind 
spare. 

KIBKE waiT£. ' 

Flies (mmca) in this, as in the preceding month, 
abound in our windows. Of the common house-fly 
we liave already spoken'; we shall now. pursue this 
subject, by describing some other Kpecies of this cu- 
rious genus. ^The bme fiesh-Jliei feed wholly on the 
flesh of dead animals, and other decayed substances ; 
as every one knows how difikult it is, in the sum- 
mer, to preserve meat from their attacks. When 
they deposit their eggs upon it, the meat is called 
fly^hUmm; soon after, maggots are hatched from 
them, and these are the larvae of the wiusca vomtoria, 
or blue flesh-fly. Larvas of this kind, though with 
trouble and difficulty kept from the larder, may on 
the whole be considered as useful to mankind, inas- 
much as they destroy and carry away putrid sub* 
stances. The larvae of some of these flies, especially 
that of the mutca casar^ a shining green fly, very 
common in hedges and gardens, are not content, how- 
ever, with the flesh of dead animals, but attack living 
ones — that harmless and useful animal the sheep is 
particularly obnoxious to their attacks, and not un- 
frequently. 

* See our la^ volume, pp. 240, 341.. 
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The pheep knows iu enemy, and tries all in ita 
power to'ayoid it, but in vain : the fly usually settles 
on its rump, where it is least liable to be molested, 
and there amons the wool lays its eggs ; these, when 
batched, quickly find their way to the skin of the 
animal, which having destroyed, they penetrate into 
the flesh; and, when they/ happen to be deposited 
near the abdomen, frequently enter the bowels of the 
^imal and destroy it. Sometimes the sheep is at*^ 
tacked in several parts at the same time ; thus dis- 
ea»i9d, it has motions peculiar to itself, and will fre- 
quently wander from the rest, hide itself in some 
hedge or ditch, and die unobserved. The skilful and 
attentive shepherd seldom loses any of his flock from 
this cause ; he quickly discovers the malady, and 
without loss of time applies a remedy, cuts off the 
wool, clears away the larvie, and pours train oil into 
the wound, to which he should add some oil of tur- 
pentine. 

Cheese in a decayed state, and bacon not thorough* 
ly cured, are the favourite food of the larvae of ano« 
ther species of fly, much smaller than the preceding : 
the dealers in thes^ articles give to these larvtt the 
name of hcqipers. ^f attentively observed, they may 
be seea to form th^nselves into a kind of ring, and 
with great elasticity throw themselves to the height of 
five or six inches* Swammerdam was the first that 
noticed this manoeuvre, ^md has described it with 
that accuracy ^or which he is distinguished. 

A few species of flies live in their larva state after 
the manner of ichneumons ; in the bodies of living 
caterpillars we have frequently observed them pro- 
duced from the larvae of the phaltma patoiioria, or 
drinker moth, as well as the phalcena salidsy satin 
moth : but whether they lay their eggs on the outside, 
or whether they pierce the skin of the caterpillar, 
has ijot yet been ascertained. Most kind^of fungi, or 
mushrooms, as they decay,are full of the maggots of va« 
rious flies. Linnaeus relates that, in Sweden^ the larva 
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of a small fly, which he calls musca frit^ lives in the ears 
of barley, and destroys at least every tenth grain, to 
the great loss of the husbandman. 

The larvae of some flies live in the heads of the 
compound flowers, others on the parenchymatous or 
fleshy part of the leaves of trees and plants, between 
the two skins ; some in the stalks of thistles, where 
they pr6duce extraordinary tubercles : in short, the 
habitations of the several species are so numerous^ 
that it would be taking up too much time to mention 
all of them. We have enumerated those of the most 
consequence, and by them we see that the maggots of 
flies are by no means an inactive set of beings, out of 
great consequence in the economy of nature. 

.When these larvae are full grown, the skin hardens^ 
and they change into a chrysalis, most commonly of 
an oval shape. 

Fond as these insects are, in their larva state, of 
filth and putridity, in their perfect state they are more 
delicate in the choice of their food, supporting them- 
selves generally by the nectar which they suck from 
flowers ; there are, however, a few instances to the 
contrary : though, in general, a very harmless genus^ 
we are acquainted with two species that are of a san- 
guinary nature, and which feed on the juices of other 
flies, which they previously kill. The musca stercora- 
ria, or dung-fly, which we generally observe on cow- 
dung, is one of this sort ; there is another species 
somewhat similar to it, but less hairy, found occa^ 
sionally \ti the shop-windows in London, and doubt- 
less elsewhere; first observed by Mr. Benjamin 
White, sen., of Fleet-street, bookseller, in his shop- 
windows, feeding on the musca domestical or conv- 
mon house-fly. One would think that the trunk of 
this insect was ill adapted for an instrument of death, 
but certain it is that it makes use of it to pierce the 
body, as well as to suck the juices of the iiy ; we have 
many times been an eye-witness to it. On placing 
this .fly, which we call necatrixy under a wine-glass* 
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with the musca domestica, we have seen it presently 
seize^ kill, and suok its blood : the chief difTerence 
that we discern in the proboscis of this and other flies 
18^ that it is stronger, and apparently much stiiTer. 

Various are the .means used tojget rid of these 
troublesome guests, who not only pester us with their 
numbers, but contaminate our furniture : the most 
successful antidote is arsenic dissolved in water, with 
the addition of a little sugar ; this they readily sipy 
and it quickly proves fatal. The composition has 
been, and is still, held as a secret by some ; but, 
where there are children or servants, it will perhaps 
be better to bear the annoyance of the flies, than run 
the rbk of poisoning some part of the family % 

ToaVhY. 
Leave this pale, this bloodless cheek, 

Foolish, noisy, fluttering thine ; 
Haste where fresher features caU thee, 

Flitting on thy azure wing. 

On yon verdant bank reclining, 

See Eliza's charms invite. 
But, content with perching on them. 

Stop, nor cruel seek to bite. 

Safely suck the pearly moisture 

On her jutting rosy lip ; 
Fan nor handkerchief oppose thee. 

See the maiden's fast asleep. 

Freighted with the pilfered fragranoe, 

Come and perch on me again ; . 
Fear not on my lip to fasten ; 

Never fear, I won't complain. 

But if still thou buzzest round me. 

Quickly, quickly thou shalt die ; 
Thus, between my hands TU crush thee, 

An untow'ring vulgar fly. gbjem?. 

The chimney or common swallow (hirundo rustka) 
disappears about the end of the month, ^ The con- 

* See an interesting paper on the Genius Musca, by the late 
W.Curtis, in the Monthly Magazine for 1814, vol, xxxviii> 
p. 403. 
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gregating flocks of hirundines on the church and 
tower (says Mr. White') are very beautiful and 
amusing. When they fly off together from the 
roof^ on any alarm^ they quite swarm in the air« 
But they soon settle in heaps, and preening their 
feathers, and lifting up their wings to admit the sun^ 
seem highly to enjoy the warm situation. Thus they 
spend the heat of the day, preparing for their emigra- 
tion, and, as it were^ consulting when and where 
they are to go. The flight about the church seems 
to consist chiefly of house martins, about 400 in 
number : but there are other places of rendezvous 
about the village frequented at the same time. It is 
remarkable that, though most of them sit on the 
battlements and roof, yet many hang or clinj^ for 
some time by their claws against the surface of the 
walls, in a manner not practised by them at any 
other time of their remaining with us. The swal- 
lows seem to delight more in holding their assemblies 
on trees. 

Of the migration and torpidity of the swallow, we 
have already treated at length, in our three former 
volumes ; to them, therefore, we refer the ingenious 
naturalist, and to Mr. Forster's Observations on the 
BrvTnal Retreat of the Swallow, third edition, for 
further information on this curious subject. See also 
the ^ Swallows,' an Elegy, at pp. 128-130. 

Amusive birds ! say where your hid retreat. 
When the frost rages, and the tempests beat; 
Whence your return, by such nice mstinct led. 
When Spring, sweet season, lifts her bloomy head ? 
Such baffled searches mock man's prying pnde ; 
The God of Natube is your secret guide. 

Many other of the small billed birds that feed on 
insects disappear when the cold weather commences. 
The throstle, the red-wing, and the JieU^fare, which 
migrated in March, now return ; and the ring-ouzel 

■ History of SeUbome, voL ii, p. S4^. 
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arrives from the Welsh and Scottish Alps to winter in 
more sheltered situations. All these birds feed upon 
berries, of which there is a plentiful supply, in our 
woods, dtiring a great part of their stay. The 
throstle and the red-wing are delicate eating. Th$ 
^Bomans kept thousands of them together in aviaries^ 
and fed them with a sort of paste made of bruised 
figs aifd flour. Sec. to improve the delicacy and flavour 
of their flesh. 

Hazel-nuts are now'^ripe, and the filberd^-tree is 
ladeii with its agpreeable fruit* Many a yoiith may, 
at this time, repeat with the poet — 

Among the woods I forced my way. 
Until at fength I came to one dear nook 
Unvisitedy where not « broken bough 
Drooped with its withered leaves, ungracious siga 
Of devastation, but the hauls rose 
Tall and erect, with milk-white clusters hung, 
A virgin scene. wobdsWoath ■• 

Towards the end of September the leaves of trees 
begin to put on their autumnal dress. Mr. Stil- 
lingfleet remarks, that, about the 25 th, the leaves of 
the plane tree were tawny ; of the hazel, yellow; of 
the oak, yellowish green; of the sycamore, dirty 
brown ; of the maple according to the soil and season, 
every hue, from pale yellow to a deep red and orange ; 
of the ash, a fine lemon colour ; of the elm^ orange; 
of the hawthorn, tawny yellow ; of the cherry, red ; 
of the hornbeam, bright yellow; of the willow, 
stM hoary. Yet, many of these tints cannot be con- 
sidered complete, in some seasons, till the middle or 
latter end of October. 

In this month particularly may it be ssdd, with 
the poet. 

With starry splendour on the hawthorn bough 
And graceful wild-rose, shines the copious dew ; 
That precious lymph of Nature, which dilates 

' See T. T. for 1915, p. sri, for a beautiful poem by Mr. 
Park,^caUcd * The lilherd^Tree* 
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Th« ruby lip of ev'nr infant bud. 
And lavish on the level turf remains 
In silver beauty. 

There is not a phenomenon of nature more coitl- 
mon^ or more beautiful^ than that. of dew; those 
drops which^ 

With the earliest morn^ the Sun 
InipearlB on every leaf and every flower. 

The great benefit of dews in the refreshment of the 
earth and the nourishmenf of plants^ is too well 
known to be dilated upon in this place : we shall^ 
therefore^ confine ourselves to a notice of the most 
recent and plausible theory of this useful phenome- 
non, as stated b^ Dr. Wells, in his 'Essay on 
Dew,' published in 1814. Mr. Wilson and Mr. 
Six thought the formation of dew was accompanied 
by the evolution of cold ; and this opinion was once 
held by Dr. Wells. But subsequent observations led 
him to question its accuracy ; and he was not long 
after enabled to ascertain, by direct experiment^ that 
the temperature of bodies sinks before any dew is de- 
posited on them ; and that the subsequent deposition 
of dew is the consequence of this coldness. This 
philosopher infers, therefore, that the deposition of 
dew has precisely the same cause on the appearance 
of moisture on the outside of a glass, or metallic 
vessel, when a liquor considerably colder than the air 
has been shortly before poured into it. 

All bodies have the property of radiating heat. 
During the day, the heat lost by radiation is more 
than supplied by the solar heat ; so that the tempera- 
ture of bodies is increased during the day, instead of 
being diminished. But, during the night, the heat 
radiated by the bodies on the surface of the earth 
penetrates into the sky, and does not again return to 
them. Hence their temperature must be constantly 
diminishing from radiation, and they will become 
and continue colder than the air durmg the whole 
night ; thns being in the state for the deposition of 
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dew upon their surfaces. This^ however^ will only 
happen when the sky is clear, and the atmosphere 
calm. If the sky be covered with clouds, they will 
radiate back nearly as much heat as they receive ; 
and thus prevent the terrestrial bodies from cooling 
considerably. And, in windy nights, the agita4oii 
of the atmosphere compensates for its bad conduct- 
ing power, and thus prevents that rapid lowering q£ 
temperature requisite to the production of dew. 

Upon these and analogous principles, Dr* Wells 
accounts for the various phenomena of de^, as well 
as several other appearances which he attributes to 
similar causes : for these, however, the inquisitive 
reader must turn to the Essay itself. See also the 
^ OmtemplcUioe Philosapberf' Vol. I, No. xxiii, on 
l3ew. 

As the various tribes of flowers decay, our atten- 
tion is taken off from these elegant ornaments of na- 
ture, and transferred to those more humble, but not 
less interesting productions, herbs and plants. 

Herbs too she knew, and well of each could speak 
That in her garden sipped the silvery dew ; 
Where no vain flower disclosed a gaudy streak; 
But herbs for use, and physic, not a few, 
Of grey renown, within those borders grew: 
The tufted iKuil, pun-provoking thymey 
Fresh havMy and marigold of cheerful hue : 
The lowly giU, that never dares to climb; 
And more I fain would sing, disdaining here to rhyme. 

Yet eufhroiif may not be left unsung. 
That gives dim eyes to wander leagues around ; 
And pungent rad&shy biting infant's tongue ; 
AjoA plantain ribbed, that heals the reaper's wound; 
And marjoram sweet, in shepherd's posie found; 
And lavender^ whose spikes of asure bloom 
Shall be, erewhile, in arid bundles bound. 
To luric amidst the labours of her loom. 
And crown her kerchiefs clean with mickle rare perfume. 

And here trim rotemarine, that whilom crowned 
The daintiest garden of the proudest peer ; 
Ere, driven from its envied site, it found 

Aa 2 
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A sacred shelter for its branches here ; 
Where edged with gold its glittering skirts appear. 
Oh wassel days ! O customs meet and well ! 
Ere this was banished from its lofty sphere : 
Simplicity then sought this humble cell, . 
Nor ever would she more with thane and lordling dwelL 
The SchooUmstreu, by Shenatane, 

When the harvest is gathered in by the hrmeT, 
and the gleaners have got all they can pick ^ ear by 
ear,' then the herd, the sheep, pigs, and turkeys, take 
the ' stubble,' or, as it is sometimes called, the 
* stray,' In the open fields, in some of the villages 
on the south-eastern side of Cambridgeshire, it is 
curious to see flocks of many scores, perhaps some 
hundreds, of turkeys. They are kept by a regular 
herdy and either lodged at their respective homes, or^ 
if the herd has accommodation for them, they are 
lodged all together, and the dung is very valuable. 
They are kept till near Christmas, when they are 
fattened and sent to London ; when a poor man has 
been known to make a guinea apiece of his turkeys^ 
in Leadenhall-market. Sometimes they are driven to 
London in large fiocks, the san^e as geese. 

The husbandman now prepares for seed-time; and 
the fields are again ploughed up for the winter corn, 

2e, and wheat, which are sown in September and 
ctober. The entrances to bee-hives are straitened, 
to prevent the access of wasps and other pilferers. 

In reference to the appearance of partridges in this 
month, and their destruction by the sportsman, no- 
ticed at pp. 270, 271, we introduce the following pa- 
thetic Poem of the humane Mr. Pratt. 

The Partbidges ; an Elegy. 
Written on the last Day ofAugustm 

Hard by yon copse, that skirts the flow'ry vale, 
As late I walked to taste the evening breeze,/ 

A plaintive murmur miogled in the ga&. 
And notes of sorrow echoed through the trees. 
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Toacbed by tbc sound, I nearer drew; 

But my rude step increased the cause of pain : 
Soon o'er my head Jthe whirring Partridge flew, 

Alarmed; and with her flew an. infant train. 

But short th* excursion ; for, unused to play, 
Feebly the unfledged wings th' essay could make s 

Tbe parent, sheltered by the closing day, < 

Lodged her loved covey in a neighbouring brake. 

Her cradling pinions there she amply spread. 
And hushed th'affirighted family to rest; 

But still the late alarm suggested dread, 

And closer to their feath'ry friend they pressed. 

She, wretched parent ! doomed to various woe, 
Felt all a mother's hope, a mother's care; 

With grief foresaw the dawn's impending blow, 
And, to avert it, thus preferred her prayer: 

' O Thou ! who e'en the 9parroro doth befriend ; 

Whose providence protects the harmless vfren ; 
Thou, God of birds ! these innocents defend 

Trom the vile sport of unrelenting men; 

' For soon as dawn shall dapple yonder skies. 
The slaughtering gunner^ with the tube of fate, 

While the dire dog the faithless stubble tries. 
Shall persecute our tribe with annual hate. 

' O may the Sun, unfanned by cooling gale. 
Parch witli unusual heat th' undewy ground ; 

So shall the pointer^s wonted cunning fail. 

So shall the sportiman leave my babes unfound. 

^ Then shall I fearless guide them to the mead ; 

Then shall I see with joy their plumage grow; 
Then shall I see (fond thought) their future breed. 

And every transport of a paurent know. 

* But if some victim must endure the dart. 
And fate marks out that victim from my race. 

Strike, strike the leaden vengeance through this heart ! 
Spare ! spare my babes ! and I the death embrace.' 

PKATT. 
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THIS month was called Doniitianus in the timfe 
of Domitian ; but, after his death, by the decree of 
the Senate, it took the name of Octooer, every one 
hating the name and memory of so detestable a ty- 
mnU It was called wyn-monat, or wine*month^ oy 
the Saxons. 

Hemaitalile fia^. 

)• — SAINT RBMIGIUS. 

Rbmicsius is Styled the French Apostle. After he 
had held his bishopric seventy-four years^ he died at 
ninety-six years of age, A.D. 535. 

6. — SAINT FAITH. 

This virgin martyr suffered death under Dacianus^ 
about the year 290, the most cruel torments being 
inflicted ujpon her. 

*6. 1806. — HBNRT KIRKB WHITB DIBD. 

Unhappy White ! while life was in its spring . 

And thy voung Muse just waved her joyous wing^ 

The spoiler oarae ; and all thy promise fair 

Has sought the grave, to sleep for ever there. 

Oh ! what a noble heart was here undone. 

When Science 'self destroyed her favourite son! 

Yes ! she too much indulged thy fond pursuit, 

She sowed the seeds, but Death has reaped the fruit. 

Twas thine own genius gave the final blow. 

And helped to plant the wound that laid thee low : 

So the struck Eagle, stretched upon the plain, 

No more through rolling clouds to soar again, 

Viewed his own feather on the fatal dart. 

And winged the shaft that quivered in his heart: 

Keen were his paa^s, but keener far Jto feel ; 

He nursed the pinion w^ch impelled the steely 
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While the same plumage that had warmed his nest 
Drank the last life-drop of his bleeding breast \ 

9. — SAINT DENTS. 

St. DenySj or Dionysius^ the Areopagite, was con- 
verted to Christianity by Saint Paul. The French 
say^ that he was the first that preached the Gospel 
among them^ and^ for that reason^ consider bim 
their tutelar saint. 

13.— TRANSLATION OF KING EDWARD THE 
CONFESSOR. 

He was the youngest son of King Ethelred ; but 
as all his elder brothers were either dead^ or had iled 
away> he succeeded to the crown of England in the 
year 1042. He collected all the most useful laws 
made by the Saxon and Danish kings. The addi- 
tional title of Confessor was probably given him by 
the p6pe, for settling what was then called Rome- 
Scot, but now better known by the name of Peter's 
Pence See T. T. for 1816, p. 281. 

*14. 1806. — BATTLE OF JENA. 

*15. 1815. — MURAT SHOT. 

And thoUy too, of the snow-white plume ! 

Whose realm refused thee even a tomb*; 

Better hadst thou still been leading 

France o*er hosts of hirelings bleeeding, 

Than sold thyself to death and shame 

For a meanly royal name; 

Such as he of Naples wears. 

Who thy blood-bought title bears. — ^ 

Little didst thou deem when dashing 
On thy war-horse through the ranks. 
Like a stream which bursts its banks. 

While helmets cleft and sabres clashing 

Shone and shivered fast around thee — 
. Of the fate at last which found thee ! 



' See the suppressed poem, entitled English Bards and Scotch 
Riviewers, by Lord Byron, p. 64. 

* Mtirars remains were torn from the grave, and afterwards 
burnt. 
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Was that haughty plume laid low 

By a slave's dishonest blow? 

dnce it onward bore the brave, 

like foam upon the highest wave.-— 

There, where death's brief pang was quickest, 

And the battle's wreck lay thickest. 

Strewed beneath the advancing banner 

Of the Eagles burning crest — 
(There with thunder-clouds to fan her, 

Who could then her wins arrest — 

Victory beaming from her breast?) 
While the broken line enlarging 

Fell or fled along the plain ; 
There be sure was Murat charging; 

There he ne'er shall charge again I BTKOiir. 

*16. 1586. — SIR PHILIP SIDNEY DIBD, 

But if (fie of such a But !J you be born so neai! 
the dull-making cataract of Nilus, that you cannot 
bear the planet*like musick of Poetry $ if you have so 
es^rth-creeping a mind, that it cannot lift itself up 
to look to the sky of Poetry y or, rather, by a cer- 
tain rustical disdain will become such a Mome, as to 
be a Momus of Poetry : Then, though I will not 
wish unto you the ass's ears of MidaSj nor to be 
driven by a poet's verses as Buboiiax was, to Jiang 
himself; nor to be rhymed to death, as is said to' be 
done in Ireland; yet thus much curse 1 must lend 
you, in behalf of all Poets, That while you live^ 
you live in love, and never get favour for lacking 
skill of a sonnet ; and when you die, your memory 
die from the earth for want of an epitaph. — Dtfeme 
of Poesy, 

SiDMET, than whom no gentler, braver man. 
His own delightful genius ever feigned. 
Illustrating the vales of Arcady 
With courteous courage, and with loyal loves. 

SOUTHKr. 
17.— SAINT BTHBLDREDA. 

She was a princess of distinguished piety, daugh- 
ter of Anna, King of the East-Angles^ and Heres- 
witha his queen^ and was bom about the year 630, 
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at Izning, a small village in Suffolk. In the year 
673, she founded the conventual church of Ely, 
with the adjoining convent. Of this monastery she 
was constituted abbess, the monks and nuns living 
in society and regular order : it flourished for nearly 
two hundred years, but was destroyed, with its inha- 
bitants, by the Danes, in 870* 

18. — SAINT LUKE TH£ BVANGBU6T. 

Luke was born at Antioch, the metropolis of Syria^ 
a place celebrated for the study of the liberal arts. 
The notion that he was a painter is without founda- 
tion, as it is not countenani:ed by antient writers. 
Dr. Lardner thinks that he might have been by pro- 
fession a physician, as the expression ' belovea phy- 
sician,' Col. iv, 14, seems to intimate. Luke livea a 
single life, and died in the eighty-fourth year of his 
age, about the year of Christ 70; probably a natural 
death. 

25. — ACCBSSION OF KING GBORGB III. 

Upon the death of CJeorge II, his present Majesty 
came to the throne, on the 22d of September 1760. 

25.— SAIN-y CRISPIlf. 

Two brothers, Crispinus and Crispianus, were 
bom at Rome ; whence they travelled to Soissons in 
France, about the year 303, to propagate the Chris- 
tian religion. Being desirous, however, of rendering 
themselves independent, they gained a subsistence 
by shoe-making. It having been discovered that 
they privately embraced the Christian faith, and en- 
deavoured to make proselytes of the inhabitants, the 
governor of the town immediately ordered them to be 
beheaded, about the year 308, From this time, the 
shoe-makers chose them for their tutelar saints. — For 
a curious anecdote relative to this day, see our last 
volume, p. 291-39S. 
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26. — PROCLAMATION OF KING GEOROB III. 

His present Majesty was proclaimed King on the 
26th of October 1760, the day after his accession to 
the throne. 

*26. 1764.— HOGARTH DIED. 

The band of him here torpid lies 

That drew tli' essential form of grace ; 

Here closed in death th' attentive ejes^ 
That saw the manners in the face. JOHysblr. 

Spitaph at Cfiiszoick, 

Farbwel^ great painter of mankind, 

Who reached the noblest point of art; 
Whose pictured morals charm the mind, 

And through the eye correct the heart ! 
If genius fire thee, reader, stay ; 

If 9fa/ur€ touch thee, drop a tear: 
If neither move thee, turn away, 

For Hogarth's honoured dust lies here. 

GARRICK. 
28. — SAINT SIMON AND SAINT JUDE, JpOStleS. 

Simon is called the Canaanitey from the Hebrew 
word Cana, to be zealous : hence his name of Simon 
Zelotes, or the Zealot. After enduring various trou* 
bles and afflictions, he, with great cheerfulness, suf- 
fered death on the cross. 

Jude was of our Lord's kindred ; ^ Is not his mother 
called Mary^ and his brethrm James and Joses^ and 
Simon and Judas P' Matt, xiii, 55. After preat suc- 
cess in his aposUklic minktry, he was, at last, for a 
free and open reproof of the superstitious rites of the 
Magi, cruelly put to death. He has left one epistle 
of universal concern to Christians.. 

♦29, 1618. — SIR WALTER RALBIGH BEHEADBD. 

Written the Night before his Death. 
Even such is time, that takes on trust 

Our youth| our joys, our all we have, 
And pa^s us but with age and dust ; 

Who in the dark and silent gr^ve^ , 
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Bat from this earth, this grave, this dusty 
My God shall raise nk* u|[>, I trust. 

"*-^. 175L--*. B, SRERiDAN «ORN. 

* •• >• »* 

Hie or^tfor— cfraf7iaf»{*-:«tm^rc^who ran 

Through «ach mode of the lyre, and was master of ALL t 

. WhosfriniiKl was-an. essence,. compounded with art, 
From^ tlie finest and best of all other men!s powers ;«— 
Who ruled, like a wizard, thtwotHofthe hearty 
Andtould ctdl up its sunshzns, or oring.dowH tt»saOWE&8 1 

Whose hutnour^ ais gay as the fire-fli^'s Tight, 
. Played, r^ni every, subject^ aad shooje ^ ii ^Utjed^r^ 

WhQK«^iV in the combat, as gentle as bright, 
'Ne'er carried a he^rt-stain away on its blade; — 

Whose ELOQtrEiics— brightening whatever it tried. 

Whether reasoto or fancy, the gay ot the gravfe, — 
Was as rapid, as' deep, «nd aik bfmiant a tide, • 
' Arefef boieD^iedom aUfto'n itftMfave* I 

'In OCTOBER 18ir. 

The Sun enters Scorpio at 34 m, past 6 in the 
evening of the 23d of this month ; and the time of 
his rising and setting is shown in (he following 

TABLE 

For every fifth Day of the j^onth. 

Wednesday^ Oct Ist, Sun 

Monday, . 6th, . . 

"Saturday, . 11th, . . 

ITHursday, • latb, . . 

Jiwsday, . AX%t^ . . 

Sunday, . .26th, . . 

Triday, • 3 1st, • . 

■ ■■ ■ ■ » I ■ I ■■ ■ ■■■ ^i» . ■■ ■ ■ I ■ ' ■ 

■ From Lines * On the Death of——*,' which appeared ift 
tbe^Morning Chronicle for Augusts, 1816, and were attributed 
to a celebrated poet of the day. 

£b 



1 12 m. aft< 


jr6. 


Set 


;s4am. past 5 


22 . . 


6 




38 . , 5 


82 . . 


6 




^8 , . 5 


42 . . 


6 




18 . ^ 5 


6% . . 


6 




8 . . 5 


1 . . 


6 




59 . . 5 


11 . . 


7 




49 . . 4 
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The following Table shows wha> is to be subtracted 
from the apparent time^ in order to obtain true time. 

TABLE 

Of the Equation qf Tbne fof^ every Jifth Dag qf 
the Month* 

m. 0. 

Oct. Isty from the time on tbe dial subtract 10 18 

6th, 11 49 

lltb, IS 10 

Idtb, 14 19 

21st, 15 14 

flfith, 15 53 

Sist, 16 IS 

The Moon enters her last quarter at 42 m. Blttr 2 
in the afternoon of the 3d ; there will be a new Moon 9t 

1 past 4 in the afternoon of the lOth ; she wilfcoqa- 
mence her first quarter at 44 m. past 7 in the morning 
of the 17th; and the Moon will be full at «55m. after 

2 in the morning of the 25th. The. Moon may also 
be seen on the meridian of the Royal Observatory at 
the fqllowing times during the present mouth ;. 

October ^, - at 57 m. after 4 in the morning 

Sd, ♦ 49 . . 5 

16th, .45 . . 5 in the evening. 

irtb, .43 • . 6 

18th, .37 . . 7 .... . 

19th, .36 . . 8 

SOth, .13 . . 9 .... . 

2l8t, .55 . • 9 

22d, .36 . . 10 

SSd, . 17 . . 11 

The Moon will be in conjunction with « in lAhtSL 
at 56 m* past 9 in the morning of the 12th. Mer* 
cuxy and Spica Virginis will be in conjunction on the 
Sth, when the star will be bV^ north of the planet. 
Mercury will also be in his inferior .conjunction at 
i past 5 in the morning of the 10th; and he will ajp- 
jpear stationary on the 18th. 

None of the eclipses of Jupiter's first. or second 
satellite will be visible this month at the Royal Oh- 
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iservatoiy^ and only one of the third satellite ; when 
the emersion will take place at 18 ni« after 9 in the 
evening of the 23d. 

On thb Calculation of Eclipses. 

[Coatinaed from p. 866.] 

In the preceding part of this article^ we have con* 
sidered only the pure shadow ; but the partial inter*^ 
Tuption of the solar beams by the Earthy causes this td 
be surrounded by a sensible obscuration^ denominated 
the penumbra; the limits of which we shall now 
f>oint out the method of determining. 

Let AB' (fig. 7) be a tangent to the apposite limbs 
of the Sun and Moon ; MM' represents the orbit of 
the Moon ; the angle M'EC will be the distance of 
the penumbra from the axis CE of the shadow. Thia 
an^ie being the exterior angle of the triangle C'M'fJ, 
it IS equal to the sum of the two interior and opposite 
angles EM'C and EC'M'. 

I Now the first of these is the horizontal parallax of 
the Moon, and the second is equal to C'AE + C'£A| 
that is^ the parallax of the Sun plus his semidiamieter> 
as seen from the Earth ; consequently the angle 
CEM', or the exterior radius of the penumbra, is 

aual to the sum of the parallaxes of the Sun and 
oon added to the apparent semidiameter of the 
Sun. 

Then, by subtracting the semidiameter of the pure 
shadow from this ^result, the breadth of the penumbra 
will be obtained. As we have shewn that this semi- 
diameter is equal to the sum of the solar and lunar pa^ 
rallax, minus the apparent semidiameter of the San, it 
follows that the breadth of the penumbra is just equal 
to the apparent diameter of the Sun. 

If it were required to* calculate the extent of the pe- 
numbra projected by the Moon upon the Earth in 
eclipses of the Sun, according to the same principles, 
H would only be nepessary );o. substitute in ti^e preced<^ 
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ing consi^cradons the given quantitiea relative to the 
Mooa> instead of those which relate to the £s^th» Sj 
this means the exterior radius of this penumbra will be 
equal to the sum of the parallaxes of the Sun and the 
Earth augmented by the apparent semidiameter of the 
Sun ; these being all calculated for the Moon instead 
of the Earth. If we neglect the solar parallax^ as 
being very sm^l, the formula will be simpliQed^ ^nd 
the eii:tj^i<^F radius of the lonar penumbrai seen St<m 
the MoQi^ bepom^B equal to the sum of th^ apptireiH 
aemidiameters^f the Sun and Moon^ as sqeor froo^the 
Earths To this sum there must be added 4r"^4y m 
account of the nasallax of th^ Sun. Tae total brmdtli 
<^. the penumnn^ is thereforQ ^uat to the apparent 
dianiieler of the Sua seen firom the Moon ; that ia, to 
the diameter a3 seen from the Earth, increased by 
4". 1^4, on account of the di£^cence of distance^ 
... Tbus^ if wei denote the apparent diameter ofi the 
Sun as seen from the Earth by I>, and that of thi 
Moon by D^^ also the solar ana lunar pamHa^abyr p 
andp' ; then> frcun whtt preeedes, we shall have th^ 
fiMndiameder of liie lunar penumhta^ at seen froiii 
the Moofi^ equal to 

and that of the lunar shadow> as secsi from the same 
place^ equal to 

i(I>'~D)-;^; 

aad <^0iisequeQtlv» by subtractiiig the last of tibese 
values from the nm» the breadth of the lunar pentun<»- 
bra will be equal to 

. In the case where the Sun is in apogee^ and the 
Moon in perigee, we have D =: ISW.Se^p' =3665", 
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.and p = 8".62 ; and consequently^ by the substitution 
of these values, ' 
D . y _ 1890.96 X 3665 _ .^^^„ ^ 
J^'^ 3665 — 8.62 — ^ • » 
for the breadth of the lunar penumbra. The semi- 
diameter of this penumbra, in the same case, is also. 
(D^ -f D) p' 
2(p'-p) 
_ (20ir.392+189(y\96) x3665^ _ 1955" 58 
2(3665" — 8".62) \ ^f . . 

The apparent semidiameter of the Earth, as ^seen 
from the Moon, under the dame circumstances, 
which is equal to the horizontal parallax of the MooiX| 
is =3665" ; and consequently, in the most favoura- 
ble poshions of these bodies, the lunar penumbra 
covers only a little more than half the breadth of the 
terrestrial disc, and therefore only about one-fourth of 
it's surface. 

In the preceding inquiries, no regard has been paid, 
to the refractions which the solar rays experience in 
their passage through the terrestrial atmosphere; 
but, as it is requisite to take these effects into the 
account, the following explanation will enable the 
reader to appreciate them. 

When the effects of the atmosphere are not con- 
sidered, the pure shadow is limited by two lines, 
which are tangential to the Sun and the Earth ; but 
when the effects of the atmosphere are taken into the 
account, the limits are not the same. In this case, 
the luminous rays are bent out of their rectilineal 
course, both in passing through the atmosphere before 
they arrive at the Earth, and in traversing it after 
they have become tangents to that body, so as to- 
cut the axis of the conical shadow much nearer the 
Earth than if they had preserved their rectilineal di- 
rection in all parts of their course, in the manner 
which we have supposed in the preceding researches. 
Thus, in fig. 7> the luminous ray AB, instead of. 
Bb 2 
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meeting EC> the axis of %\k^ conicat i^^ow ir^ C> 
would be refracted hy the atmosphere, aiad caii^ed to 
meet that line in O. The rs^s frattn the inferior parts 
of the Sun's surface wouW also meet this line in 
points situated between O and C ; and therefore aa 
observer situated beyond the point where a ray from 
the superior edge of the solar disc, fcrming a tangent 
to the upper surface of the Earth, would not be wholly 
in the shadow, but would perceive the disc of the 
Earth encompassed with a luminous ring, since he 
would see the crrcumfcrcncc of the solar disc by re- 
fi;action. The £sbrther h^ is $uppose<) to recede fsom 
the Earth in the linq SEC» the broader the Itimiaous 
rin^ would appear^ until the whole disc of the Sun be- 
can^e visible. 

The different limits of thid shadow ipay easily be 
determined in the following manner, l^et SB (fig. 9) 
be a ray proceeding from the solar disc at S, and 
touching the surface of the Elarth at B. Then^ if 
Uie JSarth be considered as spherical, both faita of 
^e curve described about this surface will be symme<r 
trical ; and if the direction be ST when it enters the 
^^mosphere, and T'Q when it leaves it, the angle3 
BTZ an4 BTZ, formed by the^e directions and the 
tangent TT', will be equal to eaeh other. NoWj the 




iwgk 5T2;, or DTS, is very nearly eqwl ta DBS, 
or M) the hori^ont^l refraction, beeause the point 2« 
i^ ^ery little ekv^ted above the point B } and the li^e^ 
SZi. ftnd SB, drawi^ fj^oip these two pointai to th^ 
Su^j are very nearly parallel to es^ch other V Thi^ 

; l i '■' I. ■ M , ^ . . . . J , , , ,, ^ ... ■ ^ . 

* This sensible parallelism is deiiionstrate4 by M. Biot, in. 
.^oie4iU^ Book I othi%Astr(momieFhifsiqu€f Sdfdit. 



the apgk BT^ is alsp very nearly equal to tfee hpcir 
^ootai refractioQ ; a^d con^sequesxtly the ac^e SZA^ 
wbich expre&sfs tbie inflexion of the ray, is equal to 
i^TZ+BT'Z* or to double this rofr^tion. 

The ei&c| of the atmospphcHre upoi^ th^ solar niya 
may, therefore, be regarded as increasing the apts^ir^MIt 
diameter of the Sv^ii , by a quantity equal to .q^iibre 
t)|e^ horis^ita) refr^ti4^n ; for, when |he ray^ lulitp 
€99^ quitted the. a(iiiOfitpberi9» th^y proceed in ie«l|ih 
U^IM^l dir«^ipiM* in the ^aijue n^Qiier api if thpy 1|^ 
be«;a. original* pfoj^ct^d in thps)^ <)irq€ti;oii9» Tte 
5^ySB0 iin tft^ abQv« figwe, |<^ ^j^adiiple, ^mar^t;- 
ii^ frofla ihQ saptrio^ edg^of tbu true Sun S, arriy^B 
al^ O, as tf jri (^9sFii^ from th^upp^r Upib of a fictiiiottp 
Shd, thf di^nmer of wbioh. «x<?eeded tb^ tj^ie on» by 
H quantity ei^Mal «o |he an^fe AZS* Hewe it i$ ob- 
vious. th«i, in order to^ &id (he distance <>f the vertex 
of the pure shadow from the centre qf the Earth, as 
afTected by the refractive power of the atmosphere^ 
it will he sufS^ient tQ ipeceaae thQ ^emidianne^er of 
the Sun by a ^antity e€|«ial to double th| horizon- 
tal refraction, and tbeft the preciedi^ptg foimulae oaay be 
used for this oase ako } and,. etons^iienUyy instead of 
having sin (|D — p) in the denominator, we shall 
have sin ( J D+ 2r— p.) 

If now, instead of supposing the ray to proceed 
from the exterior part pi the sdlaf disc, it hi? con- " 
sidered as eoianating fr^m aQy otht^r pOAnl at a 
given distance from the; oev^tre^j, by aubstitutiag that 
distance for the semidiameter in the preceding for- 
mula, it will gi^fe the distance of the Earih at which 
that point wiu begin to appear ; and therefore the 
zones that will successively b^c<im,e visible at each 
distance may be thus, founds 

From these calculations, astronomers conclude that 
an observer, situated at the surface of the Moon> 
even in the n^os.t favoqrable circumstances, would 
see three-fourths of the solar di§c by refracted light, 
which had traversed the Earth's atmosphere ; and this 
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is the reason why the Moon appears of such a red 
colour during a lunar eclipse. The light of the 
Moon would, therefore, appear much more brilliant 
at those times, if it were not for the absorbent power 
of the terrestrial atmosphere through which it 
passes. 

^ From what has been shown in the former part of 
this article relative to the comparative breadths of 
the lunar shadow and the terrestrial disc, it is evi- 
dent that total eclipses of the Sun can only be local 
and of short duration ; while eclipses of the Moon 
are general for all pans of the terrestrial hemisphere 
which has the Moon above the horizon at the time 
of the eclipse ; and that these, on account of the ex- 
tent of the £arth's shadow, may often have a much 
S eater duration than eclipses of the Sun^ in which 
e total darkness can never exceed five miiiiltes. 

[To be continued next Month.] 

Cj^e .^atutalts(r£( Btarp. 

Late does the Sun begin his shortened race, 

Languid, although no cloud obscures the view; 
The nipping hoarfrost veils the shrivelled grass, 

Where waved, erewhile, the cool refreshing dew. 
Cold from the north his hooked atoms calls, 

And evVy field in firmer fetters binds; 
Rustling in show'rs the witheredfoliage falls, 

Slow from the tree, the sport of etWy winds. 
The Inrds, all flocking from their summer haunts, 

On the rough stubbles pick the costly grain; 
His deadly snares the crueiybop/er plants. 

And intercepts the wing that flaps in vain. 
Hard is their fate — if we may call it hard, 

To shun the rigid winter's coming storms, 
When famine threatens in the farmer's yard,. 

And drifted snow the desert field deforms. 
The most familiar of all birds of song, 
j Domestic redbreast^ on the window sits. 

While, seldom seen, though whirring all day long,, 
^ The active toren from hedge to hedge still flits. 
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Ths groves now lose their leafy honours; butj 
before they are; entirely tarnished^ an adventitious 
beauty, arising from that gradual.decay which loosens 
the wi^eiping Ieaf» gilds the autuormal landscape with 
a temporary splendour superior to the verdure of 
spring or the luxuriance of summer. , The infinitely 
various^ and ever^changing- hues of the leaves at this 
season^ melting into every soft gradation of tint and 
shade^ will long continue to engage the imitation of 
the painter^, and the contemplation of the poet and 
the philosopher. 

What pomp, wtiat vast variety of hues. 
The woodland scenes adorn ! The purj^e deep, 
Orange, aild opal, and carnation bright, 
To tw5 mpt eye their rich profuson sprend, 

AUft! this splendour all bespeaks decay. 
Such is the common lot The north winds soon 
Their sylvan spoils will strew along the vales. 
The leaf incessant flutters to the ground, 
And, flutc^ring,'8fiartles anoh, who musing stray, 
J^OMly and devious, through the soiemn^shades '. 

DE LILIiS. 

' Natuffe having perfected her seeds, her next' care 
it to disperse them : the seed cannot answer its pur»> 
' pose while it remains confined in the capsule. After 
the seeds, therefore^ are ripened, the pericarpium opens 
to lei them out; and the opening is not like an acci- 
dental bursting, but, for the most part, is according 
to a certain rule in each plant. Some seeds which 
are furnished with hooks or spines, attach themselves 
to the rough coats of animals, and thus promote 
their dispersion. Others are contained in berries^ 
and^ being swallowed by birds, are again committed, 
without injury, to the earth in various places.^-See 



s More change fill than t\ie JfatUr^ leaf • 
Bf the chill blast in Autumn^s sapless teigti, 
Whirled frooi the trc^, a spgrt to eU its nff^ 
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T. T. for 1814, p. 269, and T. T. for 1815i 
p. «96. 

Hips, haws, sloes, and blackberries, now adorn 
our hedges ; and the berries of the barberry (berberiif 
vulgaris) f bryony {tamus communis) , honeysuckle, 
elder, holly,' woody-nightshade, and privet (UgJiS' 
trum vulgare), afford a valuable supply of food for 
many of the feathered race, while passing their winter 
with us. 

About the middle of the month, the common 
martin disappears ; and, shortly afterwards, . the 
smallest kina of swallow, the sand-martin, migrates. 
The Royston or hooded crow (corvtis corrdx) arrives 
from Scotland and the northern parts of England, 
being driven thence by the severity of the season. 
It destroys lambs, and voting partridges and moor 
fowl, and is almost as piischievous as the raven. The 
woodcock returns, and is found on our eastern coasts. 
Various kinds of waterfowl make their appearance ; 
and, about the middle of the month, wUA geese 
leave the fens, and go to the rye lands, to devour 
the young com. Rooks sport and dive, in a pUj^ul 
manner, before they go to roost, congregating in lar^f 
numbers. Stares assemble in the fen countries, m 
vast multitudes, and, perching on the reeds, render 
them unfit for thatching, and thus materially injure 
the property of the farmer. 

The gleamy goaamer now spreads 

Its filmy web-work o'er the tangled mead. 

The ground is covered, about this time, virith 
spiders' webs, crossing the path from shrub to shrub> 
and floating in the air. This gossamer appearance is 
thus noticed by Mr. White : — ^ On September 21, 
1741, being then on a visit, and intent on field-diver- 
sions, I rose before daybreak : when I came into the 
enclosures, I found the stubbles and clover-grounds 
matted all oyer with a thick coat of cobweb, in the 
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meshes of which a copious and heavy d<!W hung so 
plentifully, that the whole face of the country seemed^ 
as it were, covered with two or three setting-netSv 
drawd one over another. When the dogs attempted 
to hunt, their eyes were so blinded and hoodwinked 
that they could not proceed, but were obliged to He 
down and scrape the incumbrances from their faces 
with their fore-feet ; so that, finding my sport inter^ 
Tupted, I returned home, musing in my mind on the 
oddness of the occurrence. 

^ As the morning advanced the sun became bright 

and warm, and the day turned out one of those most 

lovely ones which no season but the autumn produces ; 

cloudless, calm^ serene^ and worthy of the south of 

.France itself. 

/ About nine an appearance very unusual began to 
demand our attention, a shower of cobwebs falling 
from very elevated regions, and continuing, without 
any interruption, till the close of the day. These 
^ebs were not single filmy threads, floating in the air 
jn all directions, but perfect flakes or rags; some near 
an inch broad, and five or six long, which fell with a 
degree of velocity that showed they were considerably 
heavier than the atmosphere. 

^ On every side, as the observer turned his eyes, 
might he behold a continual succession of fresh flakes 
falling into his sight, and twinkling like stars as they 
turned their sides towards the sun. 

' How far this wonderful shower extended would be 
difficult to say ; but we know that it reached Bradley, 
Seibome, ana Alresford, three places which lie in ^ 
sort of a triangle, the shortest of whose sides is about 
eight miles in extent. - 

'At the second of those places there was a gentle- 
^:nan (for whose veracity and intelligent turn we have 
the greatest veneration), who observed it the moment 
he got abroad ; but concluded that, as soon as he came 
upon the hilj above his house, where he took his 
morning rides, he should be higher than this mtsteor^ 
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whidi he imagined might hArb been blown^ like 
thistk-down, from the conimon above : but^ to.his 
great astonishment^ \<rben be rode to tfaeitaost elevated 
part of th^ down, three hundred feet abo^T^. his fields^ 
he found the webs, in qipearance^ Still as mUcli aboy^ 
hiiii as before ; still descending iiito sight iii a con- 
stant succession^ and twinkling in the sun^.SQ as to 
draw the attention of the most mcurioUs. 

^ Neither before nor after was any such fall obserred ; 
but on this day the flakes hung in the trees ^d 
hedges so thick, that a diligent person ^ent out might 
have^thered baskets full. 

• ■' "uie remark that I shall make on these cobweb- 
Kke appearances^ called gosmmer, is, that> strange 
and superstitious as the notions about them wete'for- 
meriy, nobody in these days doubts but that they are 
the real production of smitl spixlers, ^hich swarm in 
the fields in fine weather in autumn, and have a p6wer 
of shooting out webs from their tails, so as to render 
themselves buoyant, and lighter than air, But why 
these apterous insects should thctt day take su6h a 
wonderful aerial excursion, and why their webs should 
at once become do gross and material as to be consi- 
derably more weighty than air, and to ■descend with 
Erecipitation, is a matter beyond my skill. If Imi^ht 
e allowed to hazard a supposition, I should imajptne 
ttiat those filmy threads, when first shot, mi^t be 
entangledhin the rising dew, and s6 drawn up, ^jders 
and afl, by ^ brisk evaporation into the regions Where 
clouds are formed^ and if the spiders have a power of 
coiling and thickening their webs \n the air, as Dn 
Lister says they have [see his Letters to' Mr. Rajj], 
then, when they were become heavier than the &ir, 
they must fall. 

^. Every day in fine weather, in autumn chleflj/, do I 
see' those spiders shooting out their webs and morunt- 
ing aloft: they will go off from your fitfger if you' will 
taker thein into your hand. Last summer one alighted 
on my book as I V9M readingiii theparlburi and. 
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running to the top of the page^ and shooting out a 
web^ took its departure nrom thence. But what 
I most wondered at was^ that it went off with con8t«> 
derable velocity in a place where no air was stirring | 
and I am sure that I did not assist it with my breath. 
So that these little crawlers seem to have^ while 
mountings some locomotive power without the use 
of wings^ and to move in the air faster than the air 
itself/— JVaittral Hist. qfSelbome, voLi, p.323-327. 
^ When the garden-spider (aranea hortkola) is de« 
sirous of flitting from one place to another^ this ani« 
mal fixes one end of a thread to the place where she 
stands^ and then with her hind paws draws out several 
other threads from the nipples^ which^ being lengthen*- 
ed out and driven by the wind to some neighbouring 
tree^ or other object^ are, by their natural clamminess, 
fixed to it. When she finds that these are fastened, 
she makes of them a bridee^ on which she can pass or 
repass at pleasure. This done^ she renders the thread 
still thicker^ by spinning others to it. From this 
thread she often descends, by spinning downward to 
the ground. The thread formed by the latter opera- 
tion she fixes to some stone, plant, or other substance. 
She re-ascends to the first thread, and at a little dis- 
tance from the second b^iris a third, yt^bich she fixes 
in the same manners She now strengthens all the 
three threads, and, beginning at one of the comers, 
weaves across^ and at last forms a strong and durable 
net, in the centre of which she places herself, with 
her head downward, to wait for her prey '^ 

Her disembowelled web sbe spreads 
Obvioas to vagrant fliet s sbe secret stands 
Within her woven cell ; the humming prey» 
.Regardless of their fate, rush on the toils 
Inextricable, nor will aught avail 
Their arts, or arras, or shapes of lovely hne ; 
The wasp insidious^ and the buzzing ^rone, 

■ For some very curious particulars respecting die w«]rof the 
spider, see our lasi volume, pp. 305^30T« 
Co 
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And tetter^ prond of expandeci iriogt 
Pifltinct with gold, eiitangk4 ip. her snaif s, 
Useless rejsistance make: with, ^ager sitridcft 
She tow^riiog flies to her expected spoils ; 
^en with envenomed jaws the viuil l^lood 
Drinka of reluctant foes, and to lier cave 
Thfir hn\kj carcaMea triumphant dsags. 

• Among the Jhwers which are still usnaHy in blow^ 
in this months is the holy-oak, Michaelmas daisy^ 
•tocks^ nasturtian^ marigold^ mignionette, lavender, 
wall-flower^ red hips, china rose, Virginia stock, 
heart's-ease, laurusttnus, rocket, St. John'3 wort, 
periwinkle, &c. The hedges are now ornamented with 
the wreaths and festoons of the scarlet berries of the 
Mack briony ; and now and then, that last * pale pro- 
aiise of the waning year,' the wild rose, meets the eye — 
horn, just to bloom and die. ' But so I have seen a hosb 
iiew^ springing fiam the clqfis qfits hood, and at first 
k was fair as the mormng, and full with the dew of 
heaiven as a lamb's fleece ; hut when a ruder breath had 
fdrced open its virgin modesty, and dismantled its too 
youtJ^t and nnr^)e retirements, it began to put on 
darkness, and to decline to softness and the symptoms 
qf d sickly age; it bowed the head, and broke its 
$talk; and, at night, hamng lost some of its leaves, 
&nd all its beauty, it fell into the portion of weeds and, 
mtwom faces/ — ^Jbremt Taylor *• 



* The beautiful ancf well known lines of Cowper, ' TTie rou 
had been wathedfjust< watked t» a shcaer/'are written in a kindred 
N)irit| and are almost equaUy. touching with the above quotation 
from the eloqpent Bishop TayJor. The Ibllowiog fragment of 
Sappho b of another cast: 

Would JoT^ appoint some flow|^ to reign 
In matchlea^ beauty 00 the plaip, 
The roite (mankind will all agree) 
The rose the queen of flowers should be, 
.%« pride of ptants, the graoe of bowers. 
The blush of meada, the ey^ pf flowe»t 
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A^ flowers naw dec^^ and the bees cannot {>rocure 
any farther sapport, this is the season for taking the 
honey. To obtain this precious article^ the imus** 
.trious collectors are destroyed with the fumes of 
burning brimstone. Various ihethods have been 
proposed to save the lives '6t the bees ; but th^y are 
found s» materially to reduce the profits of the 
owners, that it will be long before Uiey are {generally 
adopted '. 

Elect to the Bee. 

Sireet Labourer! 'midst the Summef^s golden honri 

Full oft I trace thjT little busy flight; 
With pleasure nee thee perch from flower tb fLo^r, 

On violets, woodbines, roses, likes, light ! 

Yet what to thise is Summei^B golden smile? 

And whfit ^ thee the flowV-enamelled plain ? 
Will gratitude reward thy daily toil ? 

No> no^ thou workest for reward in ttun ! 

No^ long the biVe of treasure will be thine, 

. Itiapacit^ will Toret thy little dooi- ; 
Thdsis trieisiil^s Mrith thjr life miist tfabU rekign, 
A brjeathiess victim on the fragrant store ! 

b%* WbtGOTT. 

The taking, of wild-fowl commenceft^ by Abt df 
Parliameht, on the 1st of October^ and the Hedi^ 
bttsiheto is at the greatest height abdUt the eiid of ih^ 
mdnth. Great nuthbers of wild dncks dnd other Wa- 
terfowl are annuall)^ eaught in the extensive rdar^h 
linds of Lihcdlnshire in this way.— See T. T. for 
18l4jp.275. 
The weather in October is peculiarly fardtltaUe tb 
' ■ ' I ' l '^ i. » ' ■ ■ ■■ ■ ' ■i ■ '' ■ ' ■ ' ■ ' ■ 

Its beauties charm the gods above ; 

Its fragrance is the breath of love; V 

Its foliage wantons in the air \ 

Luxurianty like the flowing hair : 

It shines in blooming splendour gay. 

While zephyrs on its bosom play, fawies. 

^ ' See^ however, Jlfr» Huis/^s description of his newlv-invented 
hive, by whidi he is enabled to deprive the bees of their honey 
without losing a single hee,^^Tt€attsc on BeeSf p. 98, et seq. 
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the sports of the field ; and hunting is now at its 
height^ as little damage is committed on the farmer's 
groonds after the gathering of the harvest. 

See I from die brske the whirring pAcasoiU tpnofg^ 
And mounts exulting on triumphant wings; 
Short is his joy ; he feels the fiery wound, 
' flutters in blood, and, pandng, l)eat8 the ground. 
Ah! what avails his glossy^ rarying dyes; • 
His purple crest, his scarlet<:irclea eyes! 
The vivid green his shining plumes infold. 
His painted wings and breast that flames with gold ! 

. POPS* 

The principal harvest of apples is about the beginning 
of this mondi ; and the counties of Hertfordshire, 
Worcestershire^ Somersetshire^ and Devonshire^ are 
busily employed in the making of cider and perry. 
Herefordshire is particularly famous as a cider coun- 
try. The apple .and pear trees^ which form the or- 
chards of Herefordshire^ are composed of a variety of 
the pyrus mabu, or crab ; and the pyrus coniamms, or 
common wild pear. The native wild crab is subject 
to considerable diversity in the appearance of its leaves^ 
and in the colour, shape^ and flavour of its fruit : by 
selecting and cultivating the best of these^ all our va<^ 
lual^le varieties have been produced. Several of these 
artificial varieties' have been brought from Normandy^ 
and other parts of the continent. 

In the management of the fruity and subsequent 
mafttJtfacture of cider^ considerable variations occur^- 
according as the makers are more or less skilful. In- 
dependently of the qualities of the apple^ the superior 
flavour and richness of the liquor greatly depend 
on the judicious nature of the operations. The juice 
of the pulp alone is inadequate to make a good and 
generous cider; the qualities of the kernel are wanting 
to add flavour^ and those of the rind to give colour ; 
and hence it is necessary that the juices (^ both these 
should be perfectly expressed. The apples should 
^80 be properly separated when gathered. 
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Pressed from th' exuVrant orchard's ftuitful bound^ 

Pomoua pours a sparkling tide, that ^ies 

With the rich juicers of the purple vine ; 

Lo ! russet Labonr's busy train, both old 

And Toungy shake numerous down the melUw frui^ 

StresJced with a cheek as ruddy as their own. 

Cklers manufactured from good fruit will retain a 
considerable proportion of their sweetness at the end 
of three or four years 5 but it is then gradually dissi- 
pated. The best time for bottling dder is, when it is 
from eighteen months to two years old ; or, more 
properly, when it has acquired its highest 1)rightness 
and flavour in the cask. When bottled iti this state, 
it may be kept to almost any age, if the bottle be per- 
fectly air-H^ht. The best time for bottling is in cool 
weather^ as it is then less likely again to fermetit. In 
making cider fdr the comtnon drink of the farm- 
house, the flavout is bcit little attended to, the great 
object being to obtain a large quantity at a small ex- 
pense. 

The manufacture of the deKcious ferry differs little 
from that of eid^r ; atid it is made in great quantities 
in aft the cider countries. The sqiMsh pear, so called 
.from the tenderness of its pulp, has probably furnished 
England with more Champaigne than was ever import- 
ed into it. Cider, perry, and very excellent goose- 
berry wine, resemWe somewhat in flavour the spark- 
ling beverage of our continental neighbours '. Though 
the ^ luscious grape* be denied to our variable climate, 
yet, besides the apple and the pear, 

* Some ciders have by art or age unlearned 
Their genuine relish, and of sundry vines 
Assumed the flavour : one sort counterfeits 
l^he Spanish product; this to Gauk has seemed 
Th^ sparkling; nectar of C/utmpaigne ; with that 
A German oft' has swilled his throat, and suborn, 
Deluded, that imperial BMne bestowed 
The geu'rous rummer; whilst the owner, pleased, 
Uuighs inly it his guests thus entertkinea 
With foreign vintage from his cider cask. PBitiPs, 

Cc2 
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On our account has God, 
Indulgent to all moons, some succulent plant ^ 
Allotted, that poor helpless man might slake 
His present thirst, and matter find for toil. 
Now will the eorimthtf now the rasps, supply 
Delicious draughts: the quinces now, or phimi 
Or cherrieSf or the fair Thisbeian fruit. 
Are pressed to wines : the Britons squeeze the wolks 
Of sed'ious beesy and, mixing odorous herbs, 
Prepare balsamic cups, to wheezing lungs 
* Medicinal and short-breathed antient sires. 



But if thou'rt indefatigablj bent 
'o toil, and omnifarious drinks i 



To toil, and omnifarious drinks wouldstbrew, 
Besides the Orchat ev'ry hedge and bush 
Affords assistance ; evHi afflictive hirckf 
Cursed by unlettered idle jouth, distils 
A limpid current from her wounded bark 
Profuse of nursing sap. When solar beams 
Parch thirsty human veios, the damasked meads, 
Unforced, display ten thousand painted flowers 
Useful in potables. Thy little sons 
Permit to range the pastures ; gladly they 
Will mow the cowtUp posies faintly sweet, 
From whence thou artificial wines shalt drain 
Of icy taste, that in mid fenrours best 
Slake craving thirst, and mitigate the day. 

PHILIPS* 

The principal markets for the fruit liquors of 
Herefordshire and Worcestershire^ are London and 
Bristol^ from which ports great quantities are sent 
to the East and West Indies^ and to other fo- 
reign markets, in bottles. The principal part of the 
liquors is brought immediately from the press by the 
country dealers who live within the district, and, in 
general, prefer to have-it iii that state, that the fer- 
mentation and subsequent management may take 
place under their own inspection. The price of the 
common cider is generally fixed by a meeting of the 
desders at Hereford Fair, on the 20th of Ootober an- 
nually, and, on the average^ of years, varies from , 
II. 5s. to 21. 2s. per hogshead. The stire cider is 
seldom sold from the press ; the dealers either buy 
the fruit, or the growers work their own liquor : its 
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value, even at the prcss^ is from 5L to i5{. per 
hogshead. 

Stir&m, firmest fruit, 
Embottled long as Priameiaa Troy 
Withstood the Greeks, endures ere justly mild : 
Softeued hy age, it youthful vigour gains. 
Fallacious drink ! Ye honest men ! beware. 
Nor trust its smoothness; the third circling glass 
Suffices yirtae. 

PBILIPS* 

The annual produce of the fruit greatly varies ; in a 
plentiful year it is almost beyoiiid conception, as the 
trees are then loaded even toexcess^ and frequently brealc 
under the weight of the ap{5les : at these times^ 
indeed^ the branches are generklly obliged to be sup- 
ported on props^ or forked j^bles; This kind of ex-^ 
cessive fruitage, however, seldom occurs more than 
once in four years; And at this time, twenty hogs- 
heads of cider have been made from the produce of a 
smgle acre of orchard ground '• 
, ^October is also the great month for brewing beer^-— 
whence the name applied to very strong beer^ of 
Old October. 

Laughing ale brewed in planetary hour, 
When March weighed night and day in equal scale: 
Or in October tunned, and mellow grown 
With seven revolving suns, the racy juice, 
Strong with delicious flavour, strikes the sense. 

In this month is the great potato harvest, a root 
introduced into this country in the time of Queen 
Elizabeth^ and for many years known only as a luxury 
at the tables of the ncn; but now erown in vast 
quantities as the food of both man and beast : and the 
most generally favourite aliment^ perhaps, next to 
wheat. Such is the fluctuation of price in an article, 

» See further in the * Beauties of England and Wales,' vol. vi, 
p. 410-425; Marshall's Rural Economy of Gloucestershire, vol* 
li; and Philips's admirable Poem tf * CidtrJ , 
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according to the seadon and scarcity, that the Mitl^ 
root which in June sold for several shillings per quatt^ 
now sells as low, sometimes, as sixpence a busheU 
Those who wish to taste the potato in the greatest 
perfection, must pay a visit to a sister country, where 
this useful vegetable is much larger and finer than ia 
England, and is cooked in a very superior manner. It 
is produced in such abundance in Ireland, as to form^ 
with batter-milk, the almost only food of the lower 
classes. 

The sowing of wheat is generally completed in this 
month : when the weather is too wet for this occu- 
pation, the farmer ploughs up the stubble fields for 
winter fallows. Acorns are sown at this season^ and 
titt planting of forest anidfiuU trees takes place. 

The prudent wiB observe what paasioDB reign 
Id various plants (for not a man alone, 
But all the wide creation Nature gave 
Love and aversion). Everlasting; hate 
The vine to ivy bears, nor less a£bhors 
The coleworfs rankness, but with amVous twine 
ClasDs the tall elm. The Paestan rose unfoids 
Her Dud more lovely near the fetid teek, 
(Crest of stout Britons), and enhances' thence 
The price of her celestial scent The gourd 
And thirsty cucumber, when they perceive 
Th' approaching olive, with resentment fly 
Her fatty 6breSy and with tendrils creep 
Diverse, detesting contact ; whilst the £f 
Contemns not rue nor sage's bumble leaT 
Close neighfcouring. The Herefoi'diifc plant 
Caresses freely the contiguous peiich, 
Hazelf and weight-resisting pmlm, and likes 
T' approach the quince, and th' elder^s pithy stem^ 
Uneasy seated by funereal yew 
" Or wamut (whose malignant touch impairs 
All genVous fruits), or near the bitter dews 
Of eh(rriet : therefore weigh the habits vt^ell 
Of plants^ how they associate best, nor let 
111 neighbourhood corrupt thy hopeful plants* 

PWUPS. 
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THE Saxons called November tmnt-monaif or 
yi^ind-^ionth^ on account of the prevalence of. high 
winds in this month. 

1. — ALL SAINTS. 

In the early ages of Christianity the word saint was 
applied to all beUevere, as is evident in the use of it 
by Saint Paul and Saint Luke ; but the term was af- 
terwards restricted to such as excelled in Christian 
virtues. In the Romish churchy holy persons^ cano- 
nized by the Pope^ are called saints, and are invoked 
and supplicated by the professors of that religion. 
For some rural customs on this day^ see T« T. for 
1814, pp. 278-9. 

2. — ALL SOULS. 

In Catholic countries, on the eve and day of All 
Souls, the churches are hung with black ; the tombs 
are opened ; a coffin covered with blacky and sur- 
rounded with wax lights, is placed in the nave of the 
church, and, in one corner, figures in wood, repre- 
senting the souls of the deceased, are halfway plunged 
into the flames. 

*3. 1787. — BISHOP LOWTH DIED. 

Epitaph on his Daughtea. 
Cara, vale ! ingenio prsstans, pietate, pudore^ 

£t ptusquam natae nomine^ cara, vale ! 
Cara Maria, vale ! at veniet felicius svum, 

Quando iterum tecum, sim modo dignas, ero. 
Cara R£DI, laet& turn dicam voce, paternos 

Eja age in amplexus, cara Mana, redi. 

5. — KING WILLIAM LANDBD. 

The glorious revolution of 1688 is commemorated 
on this day ; when the throne of England became 
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vested in the illustrious House of Orange. Although 
King William landed on the 5th of NDvember, the 
almanacks still continue the mistake of marking it as 
the^r^A. 

5. — FOWDBR PLOT. 

This day is kept to commemorate the diabolical 
attempt of the Papists to blow up the Parliament 
House. The best account of this nefarious transac- 
tion is detailed in Hume's Histoiy of England^ vol. 
vi, pp. 33-38, 8vo edition, 1802. 

6. — SAINT LEONARD. 

Leonard, or Lienard, was a French nobleman of 
great reputation in the court of Clovis I. He died 
about the year 559, and has always been implored by 
prisoners as their guardian saint. 

♦7. 1665. — FIRST ENGLISH GAi^ETT^* 
*8. 1674. — MILTON DIBD^ 
On the late Massacre in PisMOVVi\ 
Avenge, O Lord, thy slaughtered sainu, whole bOQM 
lie scattered on the Alpioe raoun tains cold ; 

£veik them who kejpt thy truth so pure of old^ 

When ail our fathers worshipt stocks and stoneS, 
t^orget not : in th^ book record their gniang 
Who wer^ thy sheep, and io their anticnt fold 
Slain by the bloody Piemontese that rolled 
Mother with infant down tJie rocks. Their moans 

' In 1655, the Duke of Savov determined to compel liis re- 
formed subjects, in the vallies of Piedmont, 16 embrace pbperj^, 
or quit their.couotry. All who remained and refused to be con- 
verted, with their wives and children, su£Fered a most barbarous 
massacre. Those who escaped, fled into the mountains, from 
whence they sent agents into England to Cromwell for relief! 
He instantly commanded a general fast, and promoted a na- 
tional contribution, in which ne^rlyjbrty thousand pounds were 
collected. The persecution was suspended, the duke recalled 
his army, and the surviving inhabitants of the Piedmontese va1« 
lies were reins atfed m their cottages, and the peaceable exercise 
of their religion. On this businese, there are several "state-letters 
in Cromweirs ' name written by Milton. — See tbeie Letters 
translated^ and more on this interesting subject^ in Jcneis fii«- 
tory if the Waldenses^ vol. ii; p. Z^%j eft i^q. 



The vales redoabled to die IriUs, and they 

To Heaven. Their martyred Uood and ashes sow 
O'er all the Ttalian fields, where still doth sway 

The triple Tyrant ; that from these may grow 
A hundred fold, who, having learned thy way. 
Early may fly the Babylonian woe. 

9« — LORD mayor's ]>AT. 

The word mayor, if we adopt the etymology of 
Verstegan^ comes from the antient English maier^ 
s^Jblc or potent, of the verb may or can. King Ri- 
chard I, A.D. 1189, first changed the bailifs of 
London into Mayors ; by whose example, others were 
afterwards appointed. The power of the Lord Mayor 
is very extensive ; for he is not only the King^s Re- 
presentative in the civil government of the city, but 
also First Commissioner of the Lieuteoancy ; Per- 
petual Coroner and Escbeator within the city and its 
liberties, and in the Borough of Southwark ; Chief 
Justice of Oyer and Terminer, and gaol delivery of 
Newgate ; Jiidge of the Courts of Wardmote at the 
election of aldermea; Conservator of the rivers 
Thames and Medway ; Perpetual Commissioner in 
all affairs relating to the river Lea ; and Chief Butler 
to the King at all coronations. No corporation 
bttsmess is valid without bis authority ; and no elec« 
tion of a mayor- for the ensuing year is legal without 
his presence, he being living. 

Although the office of the Lord Mayor be elective^ 
yet his supremacy does not cease even on the death 
of the sovereign ; and when this happens, ' be is oon« 
sidered aa the principal officer in the kingdom, and 
takes his place accordingly in the Privy-coancily until 
the new king be proclaimed.* 

The convivial preparations for the celebration of 
l/>x4 Mayor's. Day, in London, are upon a very 
laigft scale s^-» 

Countless turbott and annambered ioles , 
Sill tha wide kiteWos of ea<4 itvefy Ao/Z : 
From pot to spit, to kettle, stevr, and pan, 
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The busy hum of greasY tcuUioos M>aDd% 
That the fixed bewet do aUnost perceive 
The secret dainties of each other's watch : 
Fire aoswers/re. and thro' their paly flames 
Each table sees the other's bill of fare : ^ 
Cook Uireatens cook in high and saucy vaunt 
Of rare and new-made dishes ; cot^ectioners 
(Both.jpaf<ry-coo^ Bnd/ruiterers in league) 
With candied art their rivets closing up. 
Give pleasing notice of a rich detserU 

The order of the procession is well described in 
the following parody of a speech in Shakspeare's 
Henry V :— 

Suppose that you have seen 
The new-appointed Mayor at QvBEN-STAias' 
Embark his royalty : hb own company 
With silken streamers the young gazers pleasing. 
Painted with different fancies ; — ^nave beheld 
Upon the golden galleries music playing 
And the horns echo, which do take Uie lead 
Of other sounds ; — ^now view the city-barge 
Draw its huge bottom thro' the furrowed Thames, 
Breasting the adverse surge : O do but think 
You stand in Templb-gabdeks* and behold 
London herself, on her proud stream afloat. 
For so appears this fleet of Magistracy 
Holding due course to Westminsteii. 

Here the Lord Mayor lands^ and proceeds to the Ex- 
chequer to be sworn ; after this^ he returns by water^ 
and disembarks at Blackfriars. The cavalcade ad- 
vances to Guildhall amidst admiring crowds of ci- 
tizens^ their wives^ and children. Meanwhile^ iu 
Guildhall^ 

Common Council in their mazarine gowns 
Sit patiently *, and inly rtnninate 
The dinner's luxury : mvited Cottrttert^ 
Garter-invested Peers^ and grave Judges^ 

' Three Cranes* Wharf, at the bottom of Queen-street, 
Cheapside, at which place the Lord Mayor used to take water. . 
This place has been abandoned for Blackfriars, for soifte years 
past. 

* From three o'clock, when the doors are openod, till half- 
past six. 



FMteat than ti» the gdzing corapany 

So tnmaj honoured guests : and now behold 

The LoBD Mayor entering wit? the Aldermeui-^ 

Pfim Ude to side he greets them all in turn, 

Miit thmnfmr welcome with a gracious smik, 

Ani.caUs thmn broika%friends^ mid dUzens^ 

Upon hw-plaoid faoe there is no note 

fiow the da/s honour hath fatigued him. 

But freshly looks, and overbears attaint 

With isheerfui semblance, and sweet courtesy; 

And every guest, hehokUng dinner served «p, 

JPlnoltf comfort from die m^Ie, svmptoaus Jba&quet, 

A largess universal !— 'Now, last, behold 

Jk. little touch of revels in the night. 

And so our scene must to the baR-foom fly ; 

Wheve (Qfor a Ucket /J, look to behold 

< BaHh-ireaimgMmrsi,' * lights thst^isiead the imn^ 

Bight well'dispMed in dance haraioaionff 

To close the honours of this happy day. 

▲t the last Lord Mayor'rs Day (16 16)^ imkpend* 
fitidy of two persons m complete armoar^ and a 
tbiid partially armed^ repteaenting itntient knigfats, 
with their attendants^ ^squires^ heralds^ atemdani- 
beacers, &g. ; the procesaion was rendered very in* 
teresting by small parties of horse Boldiers^ arrayed as 
cuirassiers, m :tbe spoils so bravely won at the eyer^* 
memorable battle! of Waterloo 1 - 
. A very splendid banquet is on these occasions pro<* 
vided at Guildhall, at the expense of the Lord Mayor 
and Sherifia> and about 1300 persons, male and 
female, sit down to dinner; which, from the dispo- 
sition of the tables, the sumptuousness of the viands, 
the arrangement of the company, the brilliancy of 
the lights, music, and decorations, and the gmeral 
good hunpiour and hilarity thitt prevails, is one of the 
most interesting spectacles that can be seen in the 
^ British metropolis. The festivities of the day con- 
clude with a grand ball ; and, as every possible kind 
of refreshment is provided for the Visitors, the meet- 
ing never breaks up till a very late hour. On thjs 
last Lord Mayor's Day the use oi gas was first sntro^ 
daced, with a very striking effect. 
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The charges of the Lord Mayor's Feast commonly 
amount to about 30002. ; and^ as splendid entertain* 
ments are also given at the respective haUs of the 
principal city companies^ as well as by numerous 
other parties^ the total expenditure for public dinners 
on this day is supposed to average from 80001. to 
lO^OOOZ". 

The constant place of residence for the Lord Mayor 
since the year 1752^ when the building was com- 
pleted, has been the. Manision Houses which is an 
extensive and splendid dwelling. Here he lives in an 
elegant and princely manner^ and has a considerable 
establishment to maintain his dignity. On all state 
occasiona he is siiperbly habited, either in a knotted 
gown^ similar to that of the Lord Chancellor, or in 
one of crimson velvet, as when he precedes the 
Sovere^n : on minor ceremonials, he appears either 
in a gown of scarlet cloth with a velvet hood, or ih 
one of mazarine blue silk, according to the season, 
both being richly furred. He wears also a double 
chain of gold to distinguish his office, or a rich collar 
of Sis, with a costly Jewel appendant : when on foot, 
on official duties, his train is supported by a page, 
and the mace and sword are carried before him. 

' IvpcMBZD to un Alderman. 
Know ye the land where the leaf of the myrtle 

Is bestowed on good livers in eating sublime ? 
Where the rage for fat venison, and love of the turtle, 

Preside o'er the realms of an Epicure clime ? 
Kno^ ye the land where the juice of the vine 
Makes A Ider men learned, and Bishops divine ^ 
Where each Corporation, deep flushed with its bloem. 
Waxes fat o'er me eyes of the claret's perfume ? 
Thiek spread is the table with choicest of fruit, 
Aud the voice of the Reveller never is mute : 
Their rich robes, tbo' varied, in beauty may vie,^ 
Yet the purple of Bacchus is deepest in dye : — s 
Tis the clime of the Bast — the return of the sun 
Looks down on the deeds which his children have done : 
Then wild is the note, and discordant the yell, 
When, reeling and staggering^ they hiecup<^JFbrea'«& 
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r Many of the Lord Mayors of this metropolis have 
beea renowned for their talents and general virtues ; 
^d^ there is not a single quality that can adorn the 
human hearty hut what has been displayed by these 
magistrates. The most disinterested public s()irit^ 
ana .the noblest beneficence^ the purest patriotism, 
and. the firmest integrity, have all united i^ the illus- 
trious characters of many that have filled the civic 
qhair ; and numerous are the instances in which tbiS' 
high office has been attained, and most worthily held^ 
by those who, at the outset of life, to employ the 
language of a late eminent moralist (Dr. Johnson), . 
^. had to provide food for the da^ that was passing 
over them/ The ennobled families of Comwallis, 
papel, Coventry, Legge, Cowper, Thynne, Craven, . 
]y[arsliam, Pulteney, Hill, Holies, Osborne, Caven- 
dish, Bennet, and many others, have sprung either 
immediately or collaterally from those who have been 
Mayors, SherifTs, or Alaermen of this city; audit 
may be affin^ed with truth, that a very enlarged pro- 
portion of the Peera^ i>t the United Kingdom is re- 
Iftted, by descent or intermarriage, to the citizens of 
London. 

. The present highly- respected Chief Magistrate 
(Matthew Wood, Esq.J has been re-elected Lord 
Mayor by the Livery of London, and has entered into 
the second year ( 1 8 1 6} of his arduous duties. This is "^ 
a most unusual occurrence ; for not a single instance 
of the same person having been tunce elected in »uo- 
cesme years is recorded in the annals of the city^ 
since within a. very short period of the Revolution^ 
and not for upwards of three centuries prior to that 
memorable event ' • # 

11. — SAINT MARTIN. 

He was a native of Hungary, and, for some time» 
followed the life of a soldier; but, afterwards, took 

* S^ a Tract, aotitled * Cvok Hanourt,' whence these parti-' 
eulan hare becsi gleaned. (Sherwood and Co^i 1816.) 
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QideiVji ml W88r made. Biahop/of Taun^. in France^ 
ia which ace be Goatinoed for twenty-^ yeeft^ 
Mutin. died aboul^ the yeac 307^ nmch lamentedy. 
and highly ealfcined for his virtues. ThiaBiabop 
watt oace 8Q popular in Ffaiic% Aat his feast i^A an 
octm»y that ia, was edebiated a. second time in the 
week fa^wing ^ and it was a role among hia de- 
votees to rotuickgOQse for the family dinner on the 
day of hisannivessary. A medal has hubely been strnok 
im France m conomenKaratioa of thia laudable custom | 
on one side of which ia embossed a goose, and on the 
reimrse oceur» the wqbmI McurtinaHa. 

I>icKton» Sicaliia speaks of the goose as; a i«- 
gjalav and favourite dkt of iBgyptian kings; andj 
on several of the moinunents eonstructed % theasy 
pnesta aie lepieaented effexsng a goose in saerificee 
AtheoseuB mentions the fon&ess cf the LacedsB^* 
xntfliiana far' the goose 3 and the Roniaas not oa^ 
iwlntd it as a didiaacy, but kept belHr geese at ibe 
pdbKc expense^ in honour of those whin sav«d Ijmp 
capitoL Aecoiding to Lanipividius^ Getm gave onitfa 
to bta cook to serve hia dinners in alphabetic order. 
To-day every dish was to be^in with an a, and' fo^ 
morrow with a fi > and tkoa the onaffr under hinir had 
the' honoup of ushering in. every Gyclua of repases. 

Alexander Sereras enaaBDonly diatd on. chtckenai 
but be addeda geeae on acdeniD occasion^, suckastiie 
birCbday of these worthies wbofm he benonred with 
a seleet vencfation. Horace.' praises the Kver of a 
goose that has. fed on. figs ^ and Pliny deaerihca a 
method of swelling it, which he hesitates whether l» 
attribute toi Scipio. Mctettus oc taMaieus Seiua : bnl 
he awards to Messalinus Cotta the indispuiaUa h»» 
apur of inventing a dish consisting of goose's feet^ 

The festival odf St. Martin ciecarnng when geeseave 
kg^ high season, it is always celebrated with a voracity 
the wore eager.^ as ii happens on: the eve of tbc^ f^t 
cqrSme, when fowb' conU aa kngtt be pecsented o» 
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the tables of a religious age. A German monk^ 
Martin Schoock^ has made it a case of conscience 
whether, even on the eve of the little Lent, it be 
allowable to eat ^bose : ' J» Uceat MartmaUbus an* 
serem comedere P After having dived into the weedy 
pool of the casuist's arguments, the delighted devotee 
emerges ^ith the permission to roast his ^oose; * 
and thus the^goose came to be a standing dish on 
the Continent at Martinmas, as in England at Mi- 
chaelmas. 

Charlemagne was fond of geese, and contributed to 
give them a vogue ; and they formed at one time so 
important an object of rural economy, that the first 

Eoulterers were called oyers. Geese are rarely boiled^ 
ut usually rbasted ; and they were stuffed by the 
Romans with white meats, as by the Germans with 
chesnuts. The legs are sometimes separated, and 
salted apart for hams '• 

Formerly, ^ universal custom prevailed of killing 
cows, oxen, swine, &c., at this season, which were 
cured for winter consumption; as fresh provisions 
were seldom or never to be had during the dreary 
months which succeed November. This practice is 
yet retained in some country villages. Martinmas 
IS , still celebrated on the Continent by good eating 
and drinking ; and was antiently, in England, a day 
OJF feasting and revelry, as. will appear by some ex- 
tracts from a pleasing little ballad, entitled Martil^ 
masse<tday : — 

It is the day of Martilmaste, 
Cappes of ale should freelie passe; 
What though wynter has begunne 
To push downe the summer suane. 
To our fire we can betake, 
And enjoye the crackling brake ; 

' * Secf a notice of M. Millin's ^ Martinales* or description of 
^e Martinmas Medal, in the Monthly Remew, vol Ixxx, p. 498. 
The reader may also refieyr to MiQhaelm$ Day^ in (bb and P«r 
former volumes. 

Dd2 
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On tbe day o£ Martilmadse. 

* • • •^ 

S6me do the chie now freqnen^ 
Where cesfeiie sAows and AemneM 
Do ncaro tht f«|nBifl o^tNPge ant 
Wkh ialevlwde aiid reveUiogo root ; 
» Such as did pleasure Englaude's queoney 

When here her royal Grace was seen ; 
Tee win they not this daye let pasM, 

n^ ■srtit daweolMavtiJflinse» 

• • • • 

When the daiUe aportes be done» 
Round the market crosse they mnne jf 
Ftentis laddies, and gallant bkufesy 
Dancing witfe their ganetoniet «Mnds, 
Ti)k tbe koMH s^ut and sowte^ 
Shakes hia bell, and calls the hoore;. 
Thaa farewell ladde and farewell lasse 
Tb Ch' merry night of Martilnnuse. 

Martilmasse shall come ag^ine^ 
Spite of wind and snow and raine; 
But nany a straiige thing aMisfe be donc^ 
Manjf a caoae be km and won^ 
M«ni5 m teal mMst leave his pelfe^ 
Many a worldliage cheat himselfe^ 
And many a manret come to passe, 
Before retimr ofMartHmasse. 

13«. — SAINII BBITlU&a 

BrUiii^^ or Bcice^ suceeeded Su Martin £a Hm 
bbbopric oC TcMua in ([be year 390. He died in 444.. 

^^ l6a6.r^TMWIUS FaJLR JHM»^ ^ST. 152.1 
*16. 1773. — DR. HAWKBSWORTH Dni». 

The hour is basteiuiAgy in which, whatever praise 
or censure I hgpm acqniici wiU be lefattflabered with 
equal indijBTerence. — ^Tims^ who is rmpattent to date 
my last paper, \vilt shortly mouMer the hand, which 
is now writing, ia tjbe du&t, and still tbe breast that 
now throbs at the reflection. But let not this be 
xead as aojqueUiing that cektea only to anothei: y 6n a 
faw years only eaft divide the eye that in aie^w leadiag 
fnm tfie band Ibal km wrtttaDv-^JSpJ^dp* «« Brom^ 
ley, Kmt, 
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17. — SAINT HFGH. 

Our saint was a native of Burgundy^ or Gfratiano- * 
polls, and died on this day, in the year 1200, of an 
ague. In 1220, he was caBO]U9eda(t Rome, and bis 
reiDaiii» were taken. u|S October 7> 1282,, and depo- 
sited in a silver shrtne. 

♦1?. 1755. — Loms xvin, kin<5 of francb, Bomif, 

20. — XDMUNB^ KING AN0 MARTYR. 

EdflMind, King of tbe Ea»t-Anffles» having^ been 
altadced by the Dftoea in 870^ ai^ unaMe to resist 
thtfit» heroicaUy offered t& siurender biniself a pd« 
soner, provided tbey woukt spare bU subjects* Tbe 
Danes, however, having seized him, used their ut- 
most endeavours to induce Edmund to. renounce his 
religion ; but refiismg to comply, tbey frrst beat bim 
with clubs, then scourged bim witb whips, and after- 
wards,, binding hioa to a stake, killed bim witb tbeir 
arsows* His body was buried in a town, where 
Sigebeirt, one of bift predecessors, had built a cbivcb ^ 
and where afterwards (in honour of bis name) a mckce 
spacious, building was erected, whicb, together with 
the town, was named St.. £dmunds-bary y but Lt ia 
nOMi called J3itry. One of the most elegant cemje*^ 
ttxies. ia Europe standa in tbe centre of two cburch- 
yards at Bury St. Edmutids. It is an isolated frag,- 
ment of the celebrated abbey in which John of Lyd- 
gate was a neionk, and airoond it are planted shrubs^ 
4rees, and a variety of llowera ; a profu^on of ivy 
creeps up tbe sides of tbe wallsy on wfaicb we placed 
two or three monuments. 

22; — SAINT GSCtLKA* 

Cecilia was a Boooan lady, who, xefusing to re- 
nounce her religioiXji was thrown into a furnaca of 
boiling water, smd scalded to deadi. Others say that 
she was stifled ii> a bads, a punisliinent Irecfiieiitiy in- 
flictedy at that time, on female crmiiii8>9 of rank. 
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She suffered martyrdom about the year 225. Cecilia 
is regarded as the patroness of music^ and is repre- 
sented by RafTaeile with a regal in her hand. 

23. — SAINT CLBMBNT. 

Clement I was born at Rome, and was one of. the 
first bishops of that place ; this see he held about 
sixteen years; from the year 64 or 65 to 81. He 
was remarkable for having written two Epistles, so 
excellent, and so highly esteemed by the primitive 
Christians, that the first was for some time consi- 
dered canonical. Clement was sentenced to work in ^ 
the quarries, and afterwards, having an anchor fiist* 
ened about his neck, was drowned in the sea* 

23.— O. MART. 

Old Martinmas-Day, an antient quarter day. 

25. — SAINT CATHBRIMS. 

Our saint was bom at Alexandria, and received a 
liberal education. About the year 305, she was con* 
verted to Christianity, which she afterwards professed 
with the utmost intrepidity, openly reprovine;' the 
pagans for offering sacrifices to their idols, and up- 
braiding the Emperor Maxentius, to his face, with 
the most flagrant acts of tyranny and oppression. 
She was condemned to suffer death by rolling a wheel 
over her body stuck round with iron spikes. 

*25. 17484 — DR. WATTS DIBD. 

S^ize on Truth, where'er 'tis found. 

Among your friends^ among your foes. 
On .Christian or on Heathen ground. 

The flower's divine where'er it grows : 

Neglect the prickles, and assume the rose. watts. 

*28. 1530. — CARDINAL WOLSEY DIED. 

.Croihwelly I did not think to shed a tear 

In all my miseries; but thoa bast forced me 

Out of thy honest truth to plaT the woman. 

Let*s dry our eyes : and thus far hear me, Cromwell ; 
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Andy— -when I am forgotten, as I shall be ; 
Aod sleeps ia dull col<l aaartie^ where no mention 
OCrae mem Buwk be heard g ^ .' ' o ay, I tougbt tbee^ 
Say, Wobey, — that once trod the ways of glory, 
And sounded all the depths and ^oal» of honour,-— 
Eonnd thee a way, eut of his wreck, to rise in ; 
A sure and safe one, though thy master missed it. 
Bl^rk but my fall, and that that ruined me. 
Cromwell, I change tbee,^Mif awaif akbitzov ; 
^ that sin fell the angels; 1k>w ean man then, 
Ine image of his Maker^hope to win by't? 
Love thyself last : cherish those hearts that hate thee;. 
Corruption wins not more than honesty. 
Stinin thy right hand carry gentle peace, 
*■ TO' aiWoce envicMus toapMS. Bejvst, and fear tmt : 
JjH 9X\ the ends thou aini^st at be thy conntr/s, 
Thy God's, and truth's; then if thou fall'st, O Crom5well> 
Thou fall'st a blessed martyr. Serve the king ; 
And, — ^Pr*y thee, lead me in : 
There take an inventory of all I have. 
To the last penny; 'tis the king's: myrobe^ 
And my integrity to heaven, is all 
f dflure now call mine own. O CroraweTI, Cromwell, 
Had I but served my God with half the aeal 
I served my king, he would- not in mine age 
Have Heft me n&edto mine enemies. 

SV4X8P£AR£. 
30, — ^ADVENT 8UNPAY. 

Tbtsi aad the three subsequent Sundays, which 
precede the grand festival of Christmas, take their 
name from the Latin advenire, to come into ; or from 
the word adventus^ an approach. 

30.— SAINT AKDRBW. 

Andrew was the son of James, a fisherman at Beth- 
saida, and younger brother of Peter. He was con- 
denuied to be crucified on a cross, of the form of 
an X; and, that his death might be morsi lingering, 
he was fastened with cords. 

The Order of ihe Thistle wars instituted by Achaius, 
Kmg o§ Scotlan«^ i» 787, restored fay Jamcd V> 1540, 
reeved by King James II, ia 1687^ andoc^«stablished 
b^i Qaeen Aane, in 1708.--See T. T. fer l&l&y 
P.30S. 
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9ba(tronomtcal ^ccurrenees 

In NOVEMBER 1817. 

Thb Sun enters Sagittarius at 54 m. after 2 in the 
afternoon of the 22d. The Sun will be eclipsed in the 
morning of the 9th of this month ; but the eclipse 
will be inmsible in this country. The conjunction 
will take place at 7f m. after 2 in the morning, in lon- 
gitude T le** 20'f ; Moon's latitude 9^:^ N. The 
eclipse will be central on the meridian at 4f m. after 2, 
in East longitude 148^ 49'f, and South latitude ff" 8'f ^ 
The time of his rising and setting for every fifth 
day^ of the month is shown in the following table ; 
those for the intermediate epochs must be found by 
proportion. 

TABLE. 

Saturday, Nov, 1st, Sun rises 12 m. after 7. Sets 48 m. past 4 
Thursday, — 6th, . . . 20 . . 7 . 40 . . 4 
Tuesday, —11th, . . . 29 . . 7 .31 . . 4 
Sunday, —16th, . . . 37 . . 7 .23 . . 4 
Friday, — 21st, . . . 45 . . 7 .15 . . 4 
. 51 . . 7 . 9 . . 4 



Wednesday, — 26th, 

The time to be subtracted from apparent timf^.as 
shown by a good sun-dial^ to obtain mean titne^ is 
given in the following 

TABLE 
Of the Equatim of time far eoery fifth Day of the 
^ Month. ^ 

m, f. 

November 1st, from the time by the dial subtract 16 15 

eth, 16 11 

lltb, '. 15 46 

16tb, 15 

21st, 13 54 

26th, 12 28 

. The Moon will enter her last quarter at 43 m. after. 
6 in the morning of the 2d; there will be a new- 
^oon at 8 m. after 2 in the morning of the 9th ; she 
will commence her first quarter «t 44 m. past 7 .in the 
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evening of the 15th ; and the full Moon will take 
place 56 m. past 9 in the evening of the 23d. The ' 
liiloon wil] also be upon the meridian at convenient 
timea for observation on the following days^ viz. 

November 8d, at 35 m. after 6 in the morning ' 

3d, . 15 . . r 

Ifith, . 10 . . 7 in the evening 

inh, .64 . . 7 ..... . 

18th, . 35 . . 8 .... . 

19th, . 15 . . 9 

20th, . 55 . . 9 

Slst, . 35 . . 10 

^ 22d, .18 .. 11 ..... . 

The Moon will be in conjunction with « in Libra 
at 9 in the evening of the 8th. Jupiter and Georgium 
Sidus will he in conjunction on the 9th^ when the 
latter planet will be 24'f south of the former. Saturn 
will be in quadrature at 7 in the morning of the 22d. 

The eclipses of Jupiter's satellites are not visible iti 
the vicinity of London this month. 

On the ^Calculation of Eclipses. 

[Continued fromp. sg6.] • 

Method qf calculating the drcumstances of Lunar 
EcKpses. 

Having endeavoured to explain the nature and ex- 
tent of the shadows projected by the Earth and the 
Moon in directions opposite to the Sun, considering 
them as phenomena of which it is important the stu- 
dent should have a distinct comprehension^ we shall 
now explain the method of calculating the other cir- 
cumstances of eclipses ; and^ first, those of the Moon. 

The principal circumstances which now demand 
our attention m this inquiry are, the true time of the 
opposition, the horary motion of the Sun in longitude^ 
. that of the Moon in latitude and longitude, the la^ 
titude of the Moon^s centre at the instant of opposi* 
tton ; all of which are given in astronomical tables of 
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die Sun and Moon. In addition to tfaese^ k k Ao 
requisite to have die distance between the centfe 'of 
the Moon and that of the Earth's shadow, at any 

given time ehber before or after the opposition, and 
len^ with these quantities^ the time, magnitude, and 
duration of lunar eclipses may be readily calculated. 

For this purpose, let it be supposed ^at, at the in- 
stant of opposition, the point E (fig. 10) represents 
the centre of the terrestrial shadow. Let TC be the 
ecliptic, £P the circle of latitude in which the oppo-» 
sition takes place, and M the centre of the Moon at 
that time : also let T'C be the orbit of the Moon in- 
clined to the ecliptic. Then, in consequence of the 
Earth's motion in the ecliptic, the centre of the Earth's 
shadow, which is always diametrically opposite the Sun^ 
.moves with it, and always with the same velocity, from 
west to east, or from C towards T. The centre of 
the Moon is also in motion at the same time Irom 
west to east, or from C towards T'. Now, as these 
two motions are given in astronomical tables, it is re- 
quired to determine the instant in which the two cir-* 
cles repr^enting the Moan and the shadow meet^ 
either before or after the true instant of opposition,. 




This research will be greatly simplified by cnnsldet- 
ing that the apparent distance .between the centies of 
the Moon and the shadow, during the eclipse, which 
is necessariiy very small, <may.be regarded as rectilineac, 
and dso the diiTerence o£ latitude and longitude 
€f .these centres may be considetedras nght lines pamW 
lei andpetpendicular to the eclipiic ; sa that th^mov^ 
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ments of these two centres may be conceived to be in 
straight lines^ the one taken on the ecliptic CT> and th^ 
other on the circle of latitude passing through the cen- 
tre of the shadow. The duration of a lunar eclipse is 
always so short, that the motion of the Sun, and con^ 
sequently that of the shadow also, may be regarded as 
uniform for that period. The motions of the Moon 
in both latitude and longitude may likewise be regarded 
as uniform for the same time; at least in a first ap-r 
proximation. These considerations greatly simplify- 
the problem. 

Let £' and M' be two simultaneous positions of the 
shadow in the ecliptic, and the Moon In her orbit, at 
any instant either before or after the opposition. 
Then, since the motions of the Moon and shadow ii| 
both latitude and longitude are known, we shall have 
the values of E'P and P'M', which represent these re^ 
lative motions ; and as the triangle ET'M' is right 
angled at F, the sum of the squares of E'P' and FM' 
win give the square of E'M', and consequently the 
root of this sum is E'M' itself. From the value o| 
this distance^ we may always know whether the 
eclipse has commenced, as we have already shown the 
Talue of the distance in other terms beyond which 
eclipses cannot take place. By forming an analytical 
expression for any time,, it will be easy to determine 
the precise instant of each phase of the eclipse, by the' 
solution of an equation of the second power. 

The results thus obtained will only be strictly cor^ 
rect if the motions of the Sun and Moon were uni- 
form ; but if the greatest degree of accuracy be re^ 
quired, it is only necessary to calculate the time 
&r any given phase, then to take that instant for the 
origin of time, and find the motions of the Sun an4 
Moon by the tables, and recommence the calculations, 
with these new quantities, and the result would give a 
correction of the epoch found by the ^rst approxi* 
mation. This final result will possess all desirab^ 
accuracy, because the supposition of the uniformity 
Ee 
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oF motion involves so ^hort a period. "By performing 
these operations for each phase of the edipse succes- 
sirelyj all the eircumstances of the eclipse^ with re^^ 
«pect to the true motions of the Sun and Moon^ wiK 
ne accurately ascertained. 

In the preceding researches^ no account has been 
taken of the diurnal motions of the heavens ; "as this 
eauses an apparent simultaneons and equal motion of 
the Sun and Moon, the plane of the ediptic, and all 
the celestial circles, without changing the respective 
positions of these with respect to each. The only 
effect of this motion is that of successively presenting 
the eclipse to different parts of the terrestrial globe ; 
Hs influence aflects only the possibility of seeing it^ 
not its existence. 

Now, in order to find the analytical expressions^ 
in which the substitution of the given quantities will 
^mish the required numerical results^ let the horary 
motion of the Sun, or that of the shadow, in lon- 
eitude at the instant of the apposition, be denoted 
by m! J and any time, either before or after the oppo- 
Intion, expressed in hours and fractions of an hour, 
by *, the time being considered negative before and 
positive after the moment in which the opposition 
tal^s place ; then the distance of the centre of the 
dtadow, at anv given time from the point E, will 
be expressed oy m't. Also, 1^ n and m denote 
the horary motions of the Moon in latitude and Ion« 
gitttde, commencing at the same epoch. Then the 
space through which she will have moved, parallel to 
the ecliptic m the time f, will be expressed by mt, 
and that on a circle of latitude by nt; so that if the 
Moon's latitude, at the instant of the opposition, be 
indicated by I, the two co-ordinates of her centre 
win be expressed by mi and 2 4. nf . As the morions 
of the Sun and Moon are both from west to cast, 
both m' and fn will always have the same sign, and 
*re regarded as positive ; but that is not the case 
with respect to n; for it is considered as positive 
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wheQ the Moon approaches the north pole of the 
ecUfKtic^ and negatiye when she removes from il: 
I is also positive far norths but negative for 9ouUl 
latitudes^ These quantities^ with their proper signs, 
are to be found in astronomical tables. 

Let the distance between ti^ centres of the Moon 
load the shadow, at any instant^ be expressed by <^ 
which will evidently be the hypotbenuse of a right 
ludgled triangle^ having for its sides the differences 
0f Iheir movements in latitude and longitude; and 
I + nlj or (ws *— w!) h We ba^e^ therefore^ 
(m— m')V + (I + nt)* =s d'. 

^ Squaring the second term of this equation^ and 
simplifying it by the ^ubstituticm of an, auxifiary an* 
gle a, sueh that the 

m-^m' will be eliminated, atid its solution then 

gtv^s 

* = -(+ sin a(d* — P cos* a)^ — Zsin*a). , 
n 

Now, the value of d, f<wr any particular phase of 

the eclipse, being substituted in this expression for 

t, it will give the epoch corresponding to that phase ; 

mi there bdng always two values of t for every difr 

fefent vatue^ of d, the substitution gives the time of 

^ two corresponding phases, the one before the 

middle of the eclipse, and the other after it f as t is 

positive in the one case, and negative in the other* 

The distance of the centres of the Moon and shadow 

at the beginning and end of the eclipse is known by 

what precedes ; and therefore, by adopting the same 

notation as in the preceding part of this article^ 

where D and D' denote the apparent diameters of the 

Sun and Moon, p and jf their horizontal parallaxes^ 

we have, at these two epochs, d=i(jy — D)+jp+jD('* 
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This value of d, found from aMronomical tables^ 
and Substituted for it^ will give the two correspond-^ 
ing values of i^ or the two moments at which these 
circumstances take place. Here it must be remarked 
that^ when the values of t are imaginary^ or I cos a 
igreaXer than d, no eclipse can take place. When they 
are just equal to each other, the quantity under th^ 
radical becomes equal to nothing, and the two valuer 
oft, corresponding to this substitution, are also equal 
to each other, the edge of tlie Moon's disc becomes a 
tangent to the pure shadow, and no eclipse, properly 
speaking, takes place, but only . a sim[)le appulse* 
If it were required to find the time at which the disc 
of tb^ Mpon was just wholly immersed in the sha- 
dow,' it would be obtained, making ci=j) +|j' — 

Another interestmg epoch is the middle of the 
eclipse, which evidently takes place when the two 
yaluea of t ^are equal to each other, and the radicle 
vanishes. Then the distance of the centres of the 
Moon and the Eartllfs shadow is equal to I cos a^ 
and * 

^ I sin*tf 

, As the middle of the eclipse takes place when the 
centres ' are at the least possible distance from each, 
other, that moment is consequently, the time of the 
greatest phase, the magniti^de of which is therefore 
easily found ; for if to the distance of the centres^ 
i jcQS a, the apparent semidiameter of the Moon be 
added, the sum will be the distance of the Moon's 
exterior limb from the centre of the shadow ; and 
from this sum the semidiameter of the shadow be- 
iiig subtracted, the remainder will be the part of 
the Moon's diameter which is not .eclipjsed.; and 
Y^hich is therefore equal to i(D + D') + J cos a — 
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Whcoi the valuQ of ihif quantity is pofitiT^ sub^v^ 
tmctii^.it from the diameter of toe Moon give» the 
part eclipsed equal to i(D' — D) + p + p' — i co» a« 
ArifonomcrB conceive the diameter (^ the Moon t^ 
be divided into 12 equal parts^ which they call ^pts / 
the number of whidi may readily be found by a 
aimple proportion, by saying, as the whole diameter 
: to the part eclipsed : : 12 : to the number of digits 
answering to this part. 

When the value of .the above quantity is equfd to 
nothing, then it shows that the eclipse is just total; 
and when it becomes negative, it expresses the dis* 
tance which the exterior limb of the Moon is im- 
mersed within the Earth's shadow. 

The total duration of an eclipse may also be easily 
found by subtracting the time answering to the be- 
ginning from that corresponding to the end; and 
which will give the 

duration = — ^^^^— (d — ^Pcos*a)* ; 

in which expression the values of d, corresponding 
to these q>och8, must be substituted ; that is^ d = 
KD'-D)+p+y. ^ 

The business of calculating lunar eclipses is there- 
fore reduced to finding the given quantities for the 
exact time of the opposition, by means of splar and 
lunar tables, and substituting them in the preceding 
formulae: our limits, however, prevent us from 
giving an example of this process ; and we shall 
therefore supply its place with the following easy 
geometrical construction, which such of our readers 
as are not accustonyed to calculations of this kind 
will most likely prefer. 

From what has been shown in the former part of 
ibis article, the semidiameter pf the Earth's shadow, 
at the time of the eclipse, may be easily determined; 
and with this as a radius, and C as a centre, de<r 
saiibe the circle OQR (fig. 11} to represent it, 
te 2 
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Let ECW be a part of the eclipUc^ and through 
C draw CN or CS^ according as the Moon's lati- 
tade, at the time of the eclipse^ is north or south, 
perpendicular to ECW. Make the angle NCD 
equal to that which the orbit of the Moon forms with 
the ecliptic } the mean value of which has already 
b^en stated, in a previous articlCj^ to be about 5^.15, 
or near4y 5^ 10'. Bisect. this angle with the line CiV 
in which the opposition of the Sun and Moon, as^ 
giyen by the tables^ Ukes place. 



MZjy 




From a convenient scale of equal parts^ represent* 
ing minutes of a degree, take the Moon's latitude at 
the true time of opposition^ and set it off from C 
to G, on the line CF. Through the point G, and 
at right angles to CD, draw the line HKGLI^ to 
represent the path of the Moon's centre. ' Then L is 
the place of the MoonVcentre at the middle of the 
eclipse, G the point of that centre at the time of 
full Moon, as given by the tables ; and K the point 
occupied by her centre at the instant of heir ecliptic 
opposition i also, I the place of her centre at the 
beginning of the eclipse, andH at the end of it. 
t'hen, with the Moon's semidiameter as a radius, 
and the centres I, L,, and H, describe circles which 
will represent the Moon at the commencement^ mid- 
dle, and termination of the eclipse. From the leneth 
of the line IH> measured on the same scistle^ the du- 
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lotion of the eclipse may be determined, by saying, 
as the Moon's horary motion from the Sun (that is, 
the excess of her horary motion abov'e that of the 
Sun) : the length of the line IH : : 6(y : the dura- 
tion required. Finally, by measuring the distance 
OP on the same scale, and making the proportion 
above pointed out, the digits eclipsed will readily be 
obtained. 

[To be concluded next Month.] 

tCJe ^tutalifiit's Biat?» 

' The wood-path is carpeted over with leaves. 

The glories, of Autumn decay; 
The Goddess of Plenty has bound op her sheaves, 

And carried the harvest away. 
With dissonant guns, bills and vallies resound, 

The swains throagh the coppices rove ; 
T^sjpartridgei bleed on the dry stubble ground, 

The pheasants lie dead in the grove. 

Gloom'y as this month usually is, yet there are 
some injkervals of clear and pleasant weather: the 
mornings are, occasionally, sharp, but the hoarfrost 
is soon dissipated by the Sun, and a fine open day 
follows. : 

A few soft days succeed 
Of pleasing mildness; but the varying storm 
By fits prevails, or, wrapped in terror, whirls 
. The last, the lingering honours from the grove. 

The trees are now stripped of their foliage. The 
separation of the leaves from their branches is termed 
the ,/aU; and, in North America, the season in 
which this takes place is universally known by that 
name. The falling of leaves is hot always in cpi)se- 
quence of the injuries, of autumnal frosts, for some 
trees have their appropriate period of defoliation, 
seenungly. independent of external causes. The 
lime (tiUa ewrapcBo) commonly loses its leaves befo;t^ 
any frost happens; the ash seems, on the cpntrary, 
to . wait for thai event) and. at. wbalever period the 
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fint ntber sharp firott takes pbce, aU ito leases tdiSi 
at once. The fall of the leaf cao be considered only ' 
as a ^ skmgbing or casting off diseased or wom*oot 
parts,' whether the injury to their constitution may 
arise from external causes or from an exhaustion cdE 
their vital powers. Hence a separation takes place, 
cicher in the foot*staik, or more usually at its base^ 
and the dying part (juits the vigorous one^ which ia 
promoted by the weight of the leaf itself^ or by the 
action of autumnal winds^ upon its expanded rorm. 
Sometitnesx as in the hormieam^ the beecb^ and 
some oaks, the swelling of the buds for the ensuing 
season is necetsan^ to accompliah the total separation 
of the old stalks from the insertions. 

How fall'n the glories of these fading scenes ! 
The daskj befch resigns his vernal gree n s; 
The yellow maple mottms in sickly hue. 
And msset woodlands crown the darkening view. 
Dim, clustering fogs involve the coantry roond y 
The valley, and tl^ blended mountain ground^ 
Sink in confusion : hot with tempest wing. 
Should Boreas from his northern barrier springy 
The rushing woods with deaf^ntog clamour roai^ 
like the sea tumbling on the pebbly shore : 
V^en spouting rains (}escend m torrent tides. 
See the torn zig-zag weep its channelled sides. 

WHITE. 

Leaves undergo very considerable dianges before 
they fall ; ceasing to grow for a long time previous 
to their decay, they become radually more ngtd and 
less juicy, often parting with their pubescence^ and 
always changing their healthy green colour to more 
or less of a yellow, sometimes a reddish hue. ^ One 
of the first trees that becomes naked is the walmit ; 
the mulberry, horse-chesnut, sycamore, lime, and 
ash, follow. The eln^ preserves its verdure &a some 
time longer t the beech and ash are the latest deci« 
duous forest trees in dropping their leaves*. AD 
lopped trees, while their heads are young, carry' their 
kaves a long while. Apple-trees and peaches rc« 
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-main green very late, often till the end of November : 
young beeches never cast their leaves till spring, 
when the new leaves sprout, and push them off; m 
the autumn, the beechen leaves turn of a yellow deep 
chesnut colour.' — {fVfdte.)^ 

. The effect of a ^ whirl-blast,' or sudden gust of 
wind, accompanied with hail (not infrequent at this 
season), on the. falling leaves, is thus prettiljr and na« 
turally delineated by the poet of the mountains :*^. 

But see ! where'er the hailstones drop. 
The withered leaves all 5kip and hop ; 
There's not a breeze— no breath of air-*— 
Yet here, and there, and every where, 
Along the floor, beneath the shade 
By those embowering hollies made. 
The leaves in myriads jump and spring, 
As if with pipes and music rare 
Some Robin Goodfellow were therey 
And all those leaves in festive glee * 
* Were dancing to the minstrelsy. wordsworth/ - 

A tree has ever been considered as an emblem of 
l^e ; and in this view, this pleasing object in nature^. 
Vfrhich we meet with in every direction, is replete 
with instruction. The contemplative mind regards 
it with peculiar interest, an^ derives from it no in- 
considerable improvement. The elegant ^ Gilpin' 
has availed himself of this striking resemblance in the 
following beautiful reflections : 
* ^ As I sat carelessly at my window (he observes), 
and cast my eyes upon a large acacia which grew be-* 
fore me, I conceived that it might aptly represent a 
country divided into provinces^ townSy and famiUes. 
The large branches might hold out the first — the 
smaller branches connected with them, the second — 
and those combinations of collatei;al leaves which 
specify the acacia might represent families composed 

' For a popular descriptioti of Forest Trees, illustrated by poe- 
tical citations from the classics, and from moderp poets, we refer 
to our last volume, pp. 37, 65, 95, 12t, 159, 184, 315, 843, 377, 
309,338,353., 
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of mdiMduab. It wat now late in the yewt, and ibt 
autiimxial tints had taken posseision of great part of 
the tree* 

As I tat looking at it^ many of the yellow kayes 
(which having been produced earlier decayed sooner) 
were continually dropping into the lap of their great 
mother. Here was an emblem of notiiroj decay — ^tb« 
most obvious appearance of mortality. 

As- I eontinued looking^ a gentle breeze msdtd 
among the leaves. Many fell, which in a natural 
course might have enjoyed life longer. Hera malady 
was added to decay. 

The blast increased, and every branch which pre- 
sented itself bowed before it. A shower of leaves 
covered the ground. The cup of retribution, said I, 
is poured out upon the pec^le. Pestilence shakes 
the land. Nature sickens in the gale : they fall by 
multitudes. Whole families are cut off together. 
~ Among the branches was one entirely withered. 
The leaves were shrivelled, yet clinging to it. Here 
\Vaa an emblem of famine. The nutriment of life was 
stopped. Existence was just supported, but every 
form was emaciated and shrunk. 

In the neighbourhood stretched a branch not only 
shrivelled and withered, but, having be^n more ex- 
posed to winds, it was almost entirely stripped of its 
leaves. Here and there hung a solitary le^f just 
enough to show that the whole had lately been alive. 
Ah I said I, here is an emblem of depopuldtion., 
Some violent cause hath laid waste the land. Towns 
and villages, as well as families, are desolated : 
scarcely ten are left alive to bemoan a thousand. 

How does every thing around us bring its lesson 
to our minds ! Nature is the greaS book of God* In . 
every page is instruction to those who will read. 
Morality must claim its due. Death in various shapes 
hovers round us. — Thus far went the heathen moral- 
istic He had learned no other knowledge from thes^ 
perishing forms of nature/ but that men, like trees, . 
are subject to death. 
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The fnemest herb we trample in tiw Md 

Or in the gsirdeD nurture, when hs leaf 

Id Autumn dies, forefaioclet another Spfrimg, 

And from short sUimber wakes to life again. 

Man wakes no more ! Man, peerless, valiant, wise, 

Once chdled by death, sleeps hopeless iu die dust, 

A long, unbroken, nerer-^nding sleep. 

M0SCHU8. 

Better instructed, ham thou a nobler lesion* 
Learn that the God toho, with the bkut of winter, 
sMvels the tree, ai^ with the breexee of spring re- 
9tores ity offers it to thee a^ an emblem of thy hopes I 
The same 6od presides over the natural and moral 
world:' His works are uniform. The truths which 
nature teaches aire the truths of revelation also. It is 
written in both these books, that the potoer wMch re-* 
fives the tree will, revive thee also Uke it, tvithincreas-' 
ing excellence and improivement» 

, Happy he. 
Whom what be views of beautiful, or grand. 
In nature, from the broad majestic oak 
To the green hioude that twinkles in the Sun, 
Prompt with remembrance of a PRESENT GOD. 

COWPER. 

The excellent Bishop Hobhb has a beautiful little 
Poem on this subject, which is too interesting to be 
omitted iii this place ; we can have no better com- 
panion in our autumnal walks than these fine moral 
sfiAzas.t— 

See the leaves around u» fallkig. 

Dry and withered to the ground ! 
Tbns to thoughtless mortals calling 

With a sad and solemn soond :-^ 

' Sons of Adam — once in Eden, 

Blighted when like as you fell, 
fiear the lectare we are reading, 

'Tis, ala» ! the traih iise telU 

* Virgins ! much, too mudi f>res«niiig, 

In your boasted whits and red. 
View lis latein beauftjr hk^eming, 

Nua^red now among tbe dead. ^ 
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* Oripmg Jftferf / nightly wakings 

See the end of all jour care ; 
Fled on wings of our own making, 
We have left our owners bare. 

' Sons of Honour ! fed on praises, 
Fiutt'rine high on fancied worthy ' 

Lo ! the fickle air that raises 
Brings us down to parent Earth. 

' Learned Sophs / in systems jaded, 

Who for new ones daily call, 
Cease at length by as persuaded. 

Every leaf must have a fall. 

' Youths ! though yet no losses grieve you. 

Gay in health i^nd manly crace, 
Let not cloudless skies deceive you — 

Summer gives to Autumn place. 

* Venerable Sires ! grown hoary, 

Hither turn th* unwilling eye ; 
Think, amid your falling giory^ 
Autumn tells a Winter nigb. 

< Yearly in our course returning, 

Messengers of shortest stay, 
Thus we preach this truth unerring, 
Heav'n and F^rth shall pass away ! 

< On the Tree of Ufe Eternal 

Man ! let all thy hopes be staid. 
Which alone, for ever vernal, 

Bearsa4eaf which ne'er shall fade I* - '\ 

The Virginia creeper (hedera quinque^foha) is par- 
ticularly rich and beautiful in the autumnal months/ 
with its leaves of every hue^ from a bright to a dark 
green and deep crimson. ^ 

That highly- esteemed fish^ the sahnon^ now ascends 
rivers to deposit its spawn in their gravelly beds^ at a 
great distance from their mouths. In order to arrive 
at the spots proper for this purpose, there are scarcely 
any obstacles which the fish will not surmount. They 
will ascend rivers for hundreds of miles ; force them- 
selves against the most rapid streams^ and spring with 
amazing agility over cataracts of several feet in height. 
They are taken, according to Mr. Pennant, in the 
Rhine, as high as Basle : tbey gain the sources of the 
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Lapland rivers^ in spite of their torrent-like currents : . 
they surpass the perpendicular falls of Leixlip^ 
Kennerth^ and Pont Aberglasslyn. At the latter 
of these places^ Mr. Pennant assures us that he has 
himself witnessed the efforts of the salmon^ and seen 
scores of iish^ some of which succeeded^ while others 
miscarried^ in the attempt^ during the time of obser* 
yation. At this time, nets or baskets are placed un« 
der the fall, and numbers are taken after an imsuc- 
<:essful leap. It may be added, that the salmon, like 
the swallow, is said to return, each season, to the 
self-same spot to deposit its spawn. 

The stock-dove {columba (JBnas)j one of the latest 
winter birds of passage, arrives from more northern 
regions, towards the end of this month, before 
our beechen wood$ were destroyed (observes Mr, 
White), there v/ere myriads of them, reaching in 
strings for miles together. At this time, twenty have 
been killed in a day i and an old sportsman assured 
me, that, with a large fowling-^ iece, he had shot 
seven or eight at a tinie on the wing, as they cami^ 
wheeling over his head. The food of these number- 
less emigrants was beech-ma^t and some acorns, and 
particularly barley, which they collected in the stub-^ 
Dies; they also eait the young tops of turnips. 

All the pride 
Of the SWEET GARDEN fades. Where now th^ rose^ 
The lupin^ aster, habamy or carnation f 
Or where the Hfy, with her snowy bells ? 
Where the gay ^oftmn, odorous syringa, 
Gracefal kSumum, or bloom-clad arkute f 
Or if we stray, where now the summer's walk 
So still and peaceable at early eve. 
Along the shady lane, or through the wood^ 
To pluck the ruddy strawberry, or smell 
The perfumed breeze that all the fragrance stole 
0£ honey-suckle, blossomed beans, or clover f 
Where now the blush of Spring, and the long day 
Beloitered? cheerful May, that filled the woods 
With music, scattered the green vale with flo^v'rsi 
And bung a. smileof universal joy 
Upon the cheek of nature ? Where bJooms now 
Ff 
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The king'^up or the dai^ f Whiere inclines 
The karebelt or the cowsUp f Where looks eay 
The vern&\ Jurze with golden baskets hungr 
Where captivates the Say-hlue periwinkle 
Under the cottage-eaves? Where wave»the leaf. 
Or rioes with harmony the merry vale ? 
Day's harbinger no song pcfrforms, no song 
Or solo anthem deigns sweet Philomel. 
The golden wood-pecker laughs loud no more. 
The pye no longer prates ; no longer scolds ~ 
The saacy^'oy. Wno sees the goU^nch w)w 
The feathered groundsel pluck, or hears him sing 
In bower of (^pple blossoms perched ? Who sees 
The chimney-bauntiDg swallow skim the pool. 
And quaintly dip, or nears his early song 
Twittered to dawning day? AU, all are hashed. 
The venr hee her merry toil foregoes. 
Nor seeks her nectar, to be sought in vaio^ 
Only the solitary robin sings, 
And, perched aloft, with melancholy note 
Chants out the dirge of Autumn ; cheerless hird^ 
That loves the brown and desolated scene, 
4^^ scanty fare of Winter \ 

The females and young of the brown, or Nortfiajf 
tat, now leave their holes at the sides of ponds and 
livers, -to which they had betaken themselves in th« 
spring, and repair to barns, out-houses, corn-stacks^ 
and dwellings. The males are said to remain in their 
holes, having laid up a winter store of acorns, beech* 
mast, &c. It is supposed that a rat will consume 
half a peck of wheat in, a week, which may be set, at 
least, at sixteen p^nce ; and if a man has only two 
score quartered upon him (and w^tW off is that farm 
which has so f^w), their board will stand thQ farmer 
in upwards of J^iy shUMngs a week> — the rent of a 
good farm ^. 

The woodman now repairs to the woodlapds to fell 
coppices, underwood, and timber. The appearance 
of a wood with the underwood cut, ot dyring the 
time of cutting, is a very pleasing sight. The fine 

■ Hurdis's Village Curate, p. 100. 

• See Lawrence's New Farmer's Calendar, article Vermin. 
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majestic trees opened to viewj which were before 
hidden among the ^neral and thick matss of foliage 
or branches, the smaller wood, some kid up in poles, 
some in faggots, and some in logs ; while the ground 
presents a soft treading of moss and leaves among the 
old stumps, which are for the most part covered with 
moss and ivy. In the spring, this carpet is enriched 
with the flowers of the primrose, the ox-lip^ and the 
cowslip, the wood anemotte^ the hyacinth, and a va- 
riety of others; and the scene is, perhaps, diversified 
by the trunks of oaks stripped of their bark, and the 
bark laid up in piles of regular dimensions, ready to be 
carried away by the tanner. In places where charcoal 
is made, there is the additionail errctrmstance of the 
heaps of wood covered over with sods, and smoking : 
the curls of blue smoke seen at a little distance, 
ascending against the wood, are very pictui'esque. 

The farmer usually finishes his ploughing this 
month. ' Cattle and horses are taken into the farm- 
yard; sheep are s6nt to the turriip-^elrf ;• ant-hills 
are destroyed 5 and betes are piif Minder shelter. 

We shall close this month's Diflfery with the follow- 
ing poetical bouquet of wild flowers, which cannot fail 
of being acceptable to our readers in the gloomy 
month of November, when scarcely a flower is to be 
found, except by those who possess the luxury of a 
green-house and hot-house, a never-ending source of 
amusement and instruction to the juvebile botanist 
and admirer of the beauties of nature. The several 
flowers are described with a truth and delicacy that do 
equal credit to the refined taste and botanical know- 
ledge of the fair author. 

Fair rising from her icy couch 

Wan herald of the floral year, 
The snow-drop marks the spring's approach. 

Ere yet the primrose groups appear, 
Or peers the ceurnn ■■ from its spotted veil. 
Or odorous violets scent the cold capricious gale. 

■ ■ t i m iiaii ri aiii ir , ,> c t r fci ' -yn i f 

' Cuckoo Pint. 
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Tbeo, thickly strewn in woodland bowers, 

Anemoniet their stars unfold. 
There spring the forrefs veined flowers, 

And rich in vegetable sold. 
Prom calyx pale, the freckled cooodip bom. 
Receives in amber cops the fragrant dews of morn. 

Lo ! the green thorn her silver buds 

Expands to May's enlivening beam ; 
Hottonia* blushes on the floods. 

And where the slowly trickling stream 
Mid grass and spiry rushes stealmg glides, 
Her lovely fringed flowers fair men^anthta* hides. 

In the lone copse, or shadowy dale, 
Wild clustered knots of harebells blow, 

And droops the Ubf of the vale. 
O'er 'vtnco's > matted leaves below 

The orchis race with varied beauty charm, 

And mock the exploring bee o^Jlys aerial form* 

Wound in the hedge-row's oaken boughs, 

The woodbine^s tassels float in air. 
And, blushing, the uncultured rose 

Hangs high her beauteous blossoms there ; 
Her fillets there the purple nightshad&wewtSf 
And the brionia winds her pale and scolloped leaves. 

To later Summer's fragrant breath 

ClematCs^ feathery garlands dance ; 
The hollow fox^glove nods beneath. 

While to tall mullein^s yellow lance. 
Dear to the mealy tribe of ev'ning towers. 
And the weak gallium * weaves its myriad fairy flowers. 

Sheltering the cook's or wild-ducl^fi nest, 

And where the timid halcyon hides, 
The wilUw-herbf in crimson drest, 

Waves with arundo o'er tlie tides; 
And there the bright nymphaa ^ loves to lave. 
Or spreads her golden orbs upon the dimpling wave. 

And thou, by pain and sorrow blest, 

Fapaver J ^ that an opiate dew 
Conoeal'st beneath thy scarlet vest. 

Contrasting with the com-^floaer blue. 
Autumnal months behold thy gauzy leaves 
Bend in the rustling gale amid the tawny sheaves. 

* Water violet. * Bogbean. ^ Periwinkle* 

Virgin's bower. « Yellow lady's bed-straw. 

White water lily. ? Common poppy. 
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Fram the first bud, whose venturous head 
The printer's lingering, tempest braves, 
To those which, mid the foliage dead. 
Sink latest to their annual grave, 
AU are for health, or foody or pleasure given, 
And speak in various ways the bounteous hand of Heaven ! 

CHARLOTTE SMITH. 



DECEMBER was called mnter-monat by the 
Saxons; but, after they were converted to Chris- 
tianity, it received the name of heligh monat, or holy 
month. 

3Blenmrlta!)le Sa^0. 

6. — SAINT NICHOLAS. 

Nicholas was Bishop of Myra, in Lycia, and 
died about the y€ar 392. He was of so charitable a 
disposition, that he portioned three young women, 
who were reduced in circumstances, by secretly con- 
veying a sum of money into their father's house. 
A curious font is preserved in the Cathedral of Win- 
chester, the carvings on which are applied to the life 
and miracles of this saint. The annual ceremony of 
the boy^bishopy once observed on this day, is described 
at length in T. T. for 1814, p. 306-308. 

*7. 1683. — ALGERNON SIDNEY BEHEADED. 

He was a man of most extraordinary courage, 
steady even to obstinacy, sincere, but of a rough 
and boisterous temper that could not bear contradic- 
tion. He seemed to be a Christian, but in a parti- 
cular form of "his own : he thought it was to be like 
a divine philosophy in the mind ; but he was against 
all public worship, and every thing that looked like 
a church. He was stiff to all republican principles, 
aad an enemy to every thing tliat looked like a mo- 
Ff2 
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narch^. He had studied the history of government 
in all its branches beyond any man I ever Knew ; and 
had a particular way of insinuating himself into peo- 
ple that would hearken to his notions^ and not con- 
tradict him. — Bp. Burnet. 

Here Sidney lies, he whom perverted law 

The pliant jury and the bloody judge 

Doomed to the traitor's death. A tyrant king 

Required, an abject country saw and shared 

The crime. The noble cause of lAberttf 

He loved in life, and to that noble cause 

In death bore witness. But his country rose 

Like Samson from her sleep, and broke her chains; 

And proudly with her worthies she enrolled 

Her murdered Sidney's name. southet. 

*7. 1815. — MARSHAL NKY SHOT, 

Having arrived at the place of execution^ a spot in 
the Luxembourg Garden^ near the observatory, he 
got out of the coach, and walked up with a firm 
step to the detachment of veterans, who, having 
formed themselves into a semicircle, facing the wall, 
were ready for the purpose. He took off his hat to 
them, crossed his arms, and said, ^ Soldiers, I am 
innocenty I die innocent, and I appeal from this im- 
qidtoiLS judgment to God and to posterity/ He im- 
mediately unfolded his arms. * Do your duty/ he 
exclaimed. The volley was fired, and he fell. Two 
balls struck him in the head, four in the hody, and 
one passed through his heart. 

8. — CONCEPTION OF THE VIRGIN MARY. 

This festival was instituted by Anselm, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, because William the Conqueror's 
fleet, being in a storm, afterwards came safe to shore. 
The Council of Oxford, however, held in 1222, per- 
mitted every one to use his discretion in keeping it. 

13. — SAINT LUCY. 

This virgin martyr was born at Syracuse. She re- 
fused to marry a young man who paid his addresses 
to her^ because she had determined to devote hersdf 
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to religion, and, to prevent his importunities, gave 
her whole fortune to the poor. The youth, enraged 
at this denial, accused her before Paschasius, the 
heathen judge, of professing Christianity ; and Lucy, 
afier much cruel treatment, fell a martyr to his re- 
venge, in the year 305. 

*13, 1784. — DR. SAMUBL JOHNSON DIED. 

l^'omlatian of a Passage in the Mbdea of Euripides, 
not printed in Johnson*s Works, 

The rites derived from antient days 

With thoughtless reverence we^ praise; 

The rites that taught us to combine 

The joys of music and of wine ; 

That bade the feast, the song, the bow], 

(Verfiil the saturated soul; 

But n£er the lute nor lyre applied 

To soothe DESPAIR or soften pride, 

Nor called them to the gloomy cells 

Where madness raves and vengeance swells. 

Where hate sits musing to betray, 

And MURDER meditates his prey. 

To dens of guilt and shades of car6 

Ye sons of melody repair. 

Nor deign the festive hour to cloy 

With superfluity of joy; 

The board, with varied plenty crowned, 

May spare the luxury of sound. 

*14. 1799.-^GEORGE WASHINGTON DIED. 

16. — O SAPIENTIA. 

This is the beginning of an Anthem in the Latin 
service to the honour of Christ's advent, which used 
to be sung in the church from this day until Christ- 
mas-eve. 

*16. 1790. — PRINCE OF SAXE-COBORG-SAALFELD 
BORN. 

The extraordinary capacity of this young prince 
unfolded itself so early as his fifteenth year, in the 
study of the languages^ history^ mathematics^ bo- 
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tanyy music, and drawing, in which last he has 
flsade a proficiency that would be creditabk to a plto- 
fesor. In his campaigns, and in the field of battle, 
where all false greatness disappears, Leopold has 
given the most undeniable proofs that courage, and a 
profound sense of religion and liberty, ate innate vA 
his soul ; and that clear intelligence and unshakea 
fortitude are his securest possessions. With such 
qualities of the head and heart, with a character and 
principles that so completely harmonize with the 
feelings, the notions, nay, even the prejudices, of 
the British nation, this illustrious Prince authorizes 
us to anticipate, from his union with the heiress to 
the throne, results equally conducive to the welfare 
of the people at large, and to the happiness of that 
distinguished family of which he is become a mem- 
ber. — ShoberVs Memoir of the House of Saxony ^ 8vo. 

21, — SAINT THOMAS THE APOSTLE. 

Thomas, surnamed Didymus, or the Twin, was a 
Jew, and, in all probability, a Galilean. He suffered 
martyrdom in the same city, being killed by the 
lances of some people instigated by the Bramins. 

This is the shortest day, and is, at London^ 7 b. 
44 m. 17 s.; allowing 9 m. 5 s. for refraction. 

*23. 1777. — ALEXANDER, EMPEROR OF ALL THE 
RUSSIAS, BORN. 

25. — CHRISTMAS DAY. 

The feast of our S^iviour's nativity is named 
Christmas-day^ from the Latin Christi Missa, the 
Mass of Christ, and thence the Roman Catholic 
Liturgy is termed their Missal or Mass-Book, In 
the primitive church this day was always preceded by 
an eve or vigil. When the devotion of the eve was 
completed, our forefathers used to light up candles 
of an uncommon size^ which were c^led Cbristotiafl 
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candles^ and to lay a log of wood upon the fire^ 
called the yule- clog or log'. 

The turkey is now the appropriate dish, at the 
tables of the opulent^ on Chnstmas-day. Gay, in 
his Fable of the Turkey and Ant, makes the old 
turkey say — 

But man, carst man, on turkey preys, 

And Christmas shortens all our days. 

Sometimes with oysters we combine. 

Sometimes assist the savoury chine. 

Norfolk being the great place for rearing turkeys^ 
the stage coaches from Norwich to London, for some 
days previous to Christmas-day, take no human pas- 
sengers, but turkeys only ^. 

When rosemary and bays, the poet's crown. 
Are bawled in frequent cries through all the town, 
Then judge the festival of Christmas near, 
Christmas, the joyous period of the year ! 
Now with bright holly all the temples strew, 
^ith laurel green, and sacred misletob, 

GAY. 
126.— *SAI1JT STSPUBN. 

Stephen was the first deacon chosen by the apos^ 
ties. He was cited by the Sanhedrin, or Jewish 
Council, for prophesying the fall of the Jewish 
Temple and economy; and while vindicating his 
doctrine by several passages of the Old Testament, 
he was violently carried out of the city, and stoned to 
death, in the year 33, See -4c^^, chap, vii, for his 
admirable defence. 

' For many other customs formerly observed in England at 
this season, see T. T. for 1814, p. 309 ; and, for some parti- 
culars of the File de rAne, or Feast of the Ass, see our volume 
for 1815, p. 318. 

^ According to Tusser, the turkey began to form an article in 
our Christmas feasts about the year 1585. 

Beefe, mutton, and porke, shred pies of the best, 
Pig, veale, goose, and capon, and turkie well drest ; 
Cheese, apples, and nuts, jolly carols to heare. 
As then in the country is counted good cheare. 
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*26. 1806. — W. U ROBSHTS DIBD» 
EPITAPH. 

Pilnim ! if youth's sedttctive bloom 

Thy soul ID pleasure's vest arrays^ 
Pause at this sad and silent tomb. 

And learn how swift thy bliss decays ! 

But, ah! if woe has stabbed thybreast. 
And dimmed with tears thy youthful eye^ 

Mourner, the grave's a house of rest, 
And Mis one teaches how to die ! 

For she who sleeps this stone beneath, 
Tho' many an hour to pain was eiven, 

Smiled at the borering dart of deaui. 

While Hope di»played the joys of Heaven' I 

27. — JOHN BVANGELisT. See p. 163 et seq. 

28. INNOCENTS. 

The slaughter of the Jewish children^ by Herod^ is 
commemorated on this day. The festival is very an- 
tient, for Terlullian and Saint Cyprian call these In- 
nocents martyrs, and Prudentius has written a hymn 
upon the subject. Childermas day is another name 
for this feast. The lower orders think that every 
thing done on this day must go wrong. John 
Moody, in Vanbrugh's Play of the * Provoked Hus- 
band/ imputes all the evils which befal the wrong- 
head family on their journey to London, to their 
setting out oa Childermas day : * But my leady was 
in such main haste to be here^ that set out she would^ 
thof I told her it was Childermas day.' 

31. — SAINT SILVESTER. 

He was Bishop of Rome, and succeeded Miltiades 
in the papacy, in 314. Silvester is accounted the 
author of several rites and ceremonies of the Romish 
church, as asylums, unctions^ palls^ corporals^ mi* 
tres, 8cc. He died in 334. 

' See Roberts's Poems and Letters, p. 9, a pleasing compa« 
nion to the Remains of Kirke White. The author died at the 
early age of tzventy I 
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9[0tronom(cal ^ecuttences 

In DECEMBER 1817. 

Thb Sun enters Capricornus at 19 m. after Sin 
the morning of the 22d ; and the following Table 
shows the time of his rising and setting on every 
fifth day during the present month, 

TABLE. 

Monday, Dec. Ist, Sun rises 57 m. after 7. Sets 3 m. after 4 

Satarday, . 6thy . . . 1 . . 8 . 59 • . 3 

Thursday, . 11th, . . . 5 . . 8 . 55 . . 3 

Tuesday, . 16th, . . . 7 . . 8 . 53 . . 3 

Sunday, . 21st, . . . 8 . . 8 . 52 . « 3 

Friday, . 2<5tb, . . . 7 . . 8 . 53 • . 3 

Wednesday . 31st, . . . 5 . . 8 . 55 . . 3 

True or mean time will be found from that exhi- 
bited by a good sun-dial, by employing the quaati- 
ties as directed in the following 

TABLE 

Cf the Eq^tion of Time for every fijth Day of 

the Month. 



m. 



Dec. 1st, from the time by the dial subtract 10 44 

ath, 8 42 

" 11th, 6 28 

16th, ....'♦ 44 

21st, ' 1 86 

£6th, to the time by the dial add , 5^ 

3l8t, 3 21 

The Mooa will enter her last quarter at 21 nu past 
B in the evening of the 1st ; there will be a new 
Moon at 33 m. after 12 on the 8th ; the first quarter 
will be at 29 m. after 1 1 in the morning of the I5th ; 
she will be full at 59 m. after 4 in the afternoon of 
the 23d; and she will enter her last quarter at 33 m. 
after 7 in the morning of the 3l3t. The Moon may 
also be seen on the first meridian at the following con* 
venient times for obsei^yation^ viz :-n 
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December 1st, at 53 m, after 5 in the morniDg 
2d, . 40 • . 6 

3d, . sr . . r 

15th, .23 . . 6 in the evening. 

16th, .3 . . 7 

17th, .43 , . 7 

18th, .S3 . . 8 

19th, .5 . . 9 .... . 

20th, .48 . . 9 .... . 

21st, .35 . , 10 . . . . , 

The planets Mercury and Georgium Sidus will be 
in conjunction on the 5thj at which time the latter 
planet will be 76' north of the former. The Georgium 
Sidus will also be in conjunction at 9 in the morning 
of the 8th ; and Mars will be in opposition at 
I past 9 in the evening of the same day. Venus and 
the star marked in Scorpio will be in conjunction 
on the 14th, when the star will be 6' south of the 
planet. Jupiter will also be in conjunction at 4 in 
the morning of that day ; and the Moon and Mars 
will be in conjunction at 37 m. after 1 in the mom- 
ingof the 22d. 

The eclipses of Jupiter's satellites are not visible 
this month, on account of the planet being too near 
the Sun. 

On the Calculation of Eclipses. 

. [Concluded from p. 331.] 

Method of Calculating the Circumstances qf Solar 
Eclipses. 

The first thing which presents itself in our in- 
quiries relative to eclipses of the Sun is, whether there 
will be an eclipse on any part of the Earth's surface ; 
then, what will be its extent and duration, with the 
epochs of its beginning, middle, and end. By con- 
sidering eclipse^ of the Sun as eclipses of the Earth, 
to an observer situated in the Moon, these circum- 
stances will be easily determined. In that case it is 
required to ascertain the apparent distance of the 
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•entrebf the terrestrial disc from the centre of the 
lunar shadow for any giyen instant ; and, from the 
known diameters of the Earth and the shadow^ to 
calculate the times at which they will appear to 
penetrate each other. This research is,^ therefor^, 
altogether similar to that we have employed in cal- 
culating eclipses of the Moon as seen from theEatth^ 
and the same method will condnct us to similar 
results'; the only difference is in considering the 
centre'of the Moon as the centre of the visual rays.. 

Let E (fig. 12), therefore, be the centre of the 
Earth, M that of the Moon, and S of the Sun, at 
any instant ; and consider the triangle ESM as formr 
ed by lines joining these three pomts. If the side 
SM be produced, it will be the axis of the lunar sha- 
dow ; and the angle OME, formed by this prolonga- 
tion and the visual ray EM, drawn from the Moon 
to the ^ Earth, will evidently be the apparent distance 
qf the centres of the Earth and shadow j which it is 
required to determine* 




Now, in the triangle SME, there are known the 
two sides SE and ME, which are the respective dis<«». 
tances of. the Earth from the Sun and Moon, and 
the angle at E, which is the apparent distance of 
these two heavenly bodies as seen from the Earth | 
and which is expressed by the difference of their lati- 
tudes and longitudes, in the same manner as for 
eclipses of the Moon in the preceding article. . We 
shdl, therefore, have for any epoch whatever an ex- 
pression for the distance of the cei^tre of the shadow 
from thai of the terrestrial disc, as seen fron; the 
Gg 
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Moon ; and by putting thk expression equal to the 
difierent vatnes which cDncspoiid to the diflercnt 
phases of the eclipse^ and taking the thne for the 
unknown auantity^ we may determine the preoiie 
epochs of tneir occurrence. 

In the preceding reasoning no regard has been 
paid to the diurnal reroloticm of the heavens^ or, 
more properiy, the diurnal rotation of the Earth upon 
its axis. When we consider the Earth in general^ 
this revolntion has only the effect already noticed in 
eclipses of the Moon ; but when any determinate 
physicd point on its surface becmnes one of the data 
finaer consideration^, this rotation may not only hare aii 
effect upon the possibility of the eclipse being visible^ 
by bringing the observer into the enlightened hemi- 
sphere, or removing him from it^ bnt also by alter<» 
i^ his distance from the centre of the Moon^ and 
dunging her parallax, it may cause a solar eclipse 
to be visible^ which would otherwise not be seen^ 
or occasion one to be seen that would otherwise be 
invisible. 

But the difficulties which the consideration of a 

f^ven point on the surface introduces into the pro- 
iem, are easily overcome by reasoning relativelv to it 
in the same manner as for the centre ; only employing 
the given quantities suitable to the new circum- 
stances; that is, the apparent elements of the two 
bodies^ as seen from the assigned point;, instead of the 
true elements answering to the centre of the Earth. 
And as the two kinds of quantities difib only in die 
value of the paralhuies of longitude^ of latitude, ol 
declination^ and ri^ht ascenmn, when the method 
of calculating the ttme of the different phases of an 
eclipse lor the centre of the Earth is known^ the 
ooTTections neoessarv for brin^g it to the surface 
will be readily fbunq. 

If "we examine, ih a general manner, the motion 
of the lunar shadow across the terrestrial disc^ we 
shaU perceive that its progressy rektire to U8» ought 
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to be from west to east, in the proper direction of 
tbe Moon's motion: since the angular motion of 
this body about tbe Earth is much greater than that 
which apparently belongs to the Sun» its shadow 
ooght to follow the same direction. Thus^ an ob« 
server in the Moon, regardii^ the Earth as eclipsed, 
would see the eclipse commence on the western part 
^ the disc, and end on the eastern* This is the 
only part of the phenomena that is constant; foe 
the extent of the part eclipsed, and its po^on on 
tbe solar disc, are subject to great variation. 

In the iNreceding figure^ let the an^es ££lO Bud 
EMO be denoted by S and M respectively. The ex- 
leri<Mr an^e EMO of the triangle ESM is evidently 
tbe apparent distance of the centre of the Earth from 
the axis of the lunar shadow ; which denote by d^ 
as in the former case for eclipses oi the Moon« 
Then we shall have d s= £ + S, and consequently 
S = d — E. 

From the point E, draw EX) perpendicular to 
MO, the axis of the lunar shadow; then, from the 
triangle ESO, we have EO =£8 . sin S, or ly. sin S; 
^ where D' is the distance of the Sun from the 
Earth. But in tbe triangle EMO, we have £0 s 
EM • sin d, or D • sin d, where D =: EM, the dist-* 
ance of the Moon from the Earth. And by putting 
these two values of EO equal to each other, we obtain^ 
J>\ sin S =D sin d, or D'. sin (d — E) = D . sin C. 

D' 

For the ratio of the distances, or |r-> ^^^^ n^iy 

be substituted the inverse ratio of the parallaxes of 

the two bodies, or ■ . ^^ , where p' is the parallax 

of the Sun, and p that of the Moon, and we then 
have 

sin p . sin (d — E) = Wip'* sin d. 
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This equation is both general and accurate;- and 
#heii employed at the time of an eclif^se^ the angle 
SEM is always^ very small as k is^ the apparent 
distance of .the centres of the Sun and Moon^ when 
their discs are at least partly interposed before each 
other; this distance may therefore be considered as 
the hypothenuse of a right angled triangle^ as has 
been done in treating of eclipses -of the Moon* In 
this case^ then, the sides will be the difference of la- 
titude and longitude of the two heavenly bodies at 
the time of the eclipse ; therefore, let the horary 
inotion of the Moon> in latitude and longitude, be 
denoted by n and m ; and that of the Sun m longi- 
tude by m' ; the latitude of the Moon at the molnenfi 
of hei' conjunction by { ; and ty the time from tb« 
conjunction, expressed in hours and fractions as 
before ; then the difference of latitude at the time t 
will be equal to l + nt, and of longitude (m — m') t; 
and we shall have 

E* = (m^ myf* + (Z + nt>*. 

The value of E, found in the first of these equa- 
tions^^ substituted iu the second, will enable us to 
find the value of * in terms of d; and, therefore^ 
if there be given to d its different values correspond- 
ing to the different phases of the eclipse, the time t 
will be the only unknown quantity in the equatiouj 
and which may therefore be found by its solution. 
* The first of these equations would give 'the value 
of £ in an accurate and elegant manner ; but the 
solution may be simplified by making use of an ap- 
proximation. Chat will not introduce an error into 
the result greater than iV^ths of a second of a de- 
gree. Accordingly, in finding the value of £, the 
small arcs, p, p', d, and d — E, may be considered 
as proportional to their sipes, and then the equa- 
tion becomes 

p (d — E) = p'd, and therefore E = ?-^^d ; 
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and this yalae substituted £or E in the second equa- 
tioiii gives 

(m~m')» t* + (Z + «*)•= (tZJ?') *d*, 

\ p 

a formula similar to that which was found for eclipses 
of the Moon ; except that d^ is multiplied by 

ycHjLj in this, and not in the other. But, as the 

same factor is also found in an inverted order in the 
values that are to be substituted for d, the results 
will be absolutely the same for both. This equation 
is therefore to be resolved by adopting the same aux- 
iliary angle, and eliminating m — m in. exactly the 
same manner as has been done in the preceding ar- 
ticle, and we shall obtain 

t = - (±sin a v/zl^ZjP^ Vd»— Pcos»a— Z sin»o). 

AH that is now required to be done in order to find 
the epoch answering to any particular phase of an 
eclipse is to substitute, in this expression, the value of d 
answering to that phase ; and this substitution will 
give the corresponding value of t^ or the time of its 
occurrence. . ^ 

For example, if the beginning and end of t^e 
eclipse were Teauired, or the moment when the edge 
of the Earth's disc entered and quitted the lunar pe- 
numbra, it would only be necessary to substitute for 
d its value at that time, viz. 

in which the letters denote the same quantities as 
before; and the quantity under the radical corre- 
sponding to these two instants would become 



Gg2 



cos*a. 
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the other quantities remaimn^ as in the preceding 
equation* The same conclusions may also be de- 
rived in this ^case relative to the middle of the 
csclipse, the extent of the })art eclipsed^ and the du- 
ration of the eclipse, as in the preceding article. 
If the observer were supposed to be situated at the 
centre of the Earth, p=:0, and p' = also, and 
therefore the part under the radical would then be 
simply 
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We shall subjoin an example for the use of such 
of our readers as may wish to try the calculation ; 
and as^it is designed only as an example of the cal* 
culation, we shall select the eclipse , of the Sun, 
which happened on the 1st of April, 1764, and was 
adopted by Dioms-dU'Sejour, as the basis of his 
great work on eclipses, taking the elements as they 
stand in that work^ the only diiference between 
this example and others bejing that of finding the 
elements by means of astronomical tables; for the 
proper time, 

h* m* 8- 

Timeof the conjaiictioQ in solar time at Paris s= 10 31 5 

Latitude of the Moon iii conjunction . . 2 = 4- 39' 32'V. 

Moon's horary motion in latitude ap-\ ^ ^ 4. 2 44 

proaching dm N. pole of the ecliptic / -t- ^ 44 

Moon's horary motion in longitude . • m = -f 29 39 

Sun's horary motion in longitude . . . m' es +2 27.7 
Sun^s horizontal parallax ..... j>' = 8.8 

Moon's horizontal parallax kk conjunction p ss 54 1.5 

Moon's apparent diameter • . • • . D' => 29-39 

Sun's apparent diameter D s= 31 52 

By substituting these quantities in the formula^ we 
find 

a=:5M4'27". 

h. m. s. 
At the commencemeiit of the eclipse t=i — 12 53 1 

At the middle ^s=-~ 8 1 

And^ at the end t=s 2 35 59 
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The beginning and middle of the eclipse^ there- 
fore^ happened befofe the conjunction^ and the end 
after it. The least apparent chstance of the centre of 
the Earth and the lunar shadow^ which was equal to 

— ^J cos a =39' 27". This distance being less 
p—p 

than the parallax of. the Moon, which is equal to 
the apparent semldiameter of the.ELarth seen from 
the Moon, the shadow, at that time, fell wholly 
uppn the terrestrial disc, and, consequently, the 
eclipse was central m some, places. Since the appa- 
rent diameter of the Sun exceeded that of the Moon> 
the eclipse was therefore central and annular in cer- 
tain places ; and, in others,, it was annular without 
being central. There also remained more than half 
the terrestrial disc where it would not be seen at all.; 
for the radius of the penumbra zz 30' 45", which is 
less than the least distance of the centres 39' 27" ; 
80 that on the radius over which the shadow passed 
there remained a part =: 8' 42" not eclipsed. Sub- 
tracting this from the apparent semidiameter of the 
Earth, equal to 54' r'.5, there remained 45' 19" .5 
for the part eclipsed ; and which is easily found to 
be 5.03 digits. 

With respect to the slight modifications necessary 
to be introduced into the results obtained by the for- 
mula we have given^ when the greatest accuracy is 
required, both on account of the variations In all the 
elements of the Moon experienced during the eclipse, 
the figure of the Earth, the effect of its atmosphere, 
and the consideration of a given physical point on 
the Earth's, surface, the nature of this work obliges 
.us to refer the reader to some comprehensive treatise 
on astronomy. He will find them treated in detail 
in the TYaite eUmentaire d'Astronomie Pkysique^ par 
M. fiiot ; whose method we have chiefly followed 
in our present disquisitions on this subject. 
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Hafly eldest of the motttUy tnuo^ 

Sire of the winter drear, 
DiCKMBERy in whose iron rtign 

Expires the chequered jear. 

As Winter unfolds his awful train^ ^ Fapoure, and 
clouds, and storms/ the contemplative obsenrer of 
nature becomes habituated to views of the stupendous 
and sublime. Verdant groves^ varieeated meadows, 
and radiant skies,- are now succe^kd by leafless 
woods, dejected wastes, and a frowning atmosphere. 
But while the incurious and inattentive perceive a 
dreafy uniformity in all around, the penetrating eye 
of the rural student discovers many tn varied aspect of 
beauty and excellency, which still invite to the moat 
pleasing investigation. And, however paradoxicai it 
may appear, he finds inexhaustible sources of sarenity 
anu delight, in that mood of melancholy musing on 
scenes o^ desolation, which, in vulgar estimation, 
would rather 

Deepen the murmur of the falling floods, 

Adq breathe a browner horror o'er the woods. pope. 

In fine, in each vicissitude of the seasons^ he still 
discerns the omnipotent Creator, ever bountiful to 
man j and, whether the gentle gales breathe propi- 
tious in spring, or resistless storms ravage the earth 
ia winter, his cultivated mind kindles with devotion, 
and even calls upon the inanimate world to join him 
in adoration : 

To HiM) ye vocal gales. 
Breathe soft, whose spirit in your freshness breathes: 
Oh, talk of Him in solitary glooms I 
Where, o'er the rock, the scarcely waving pine 
Filk the brown shade with a religious awe. 
And ye, whose bolder note is beard afar, 
Who shake th' astonished world, lift high to Heav'n 
Th* impetuous song, and say from whom you rage. 

TB0XS0Jr# 
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Rain and wind are extremely prevalent in this 
month, and, as the frost seldom sets in till the latter 
end ^f December, this month may be reckoned the 
most unpleasant of the whole year. The weather is 
<jbld, bleak, and gloomy ; and, generally, one con- 
tinual succession of storms and tempests* At other 
times, we have ice and snow ; and> about Christmas^ 
the cold is sometimes intense* 

At Winter's natnbing touch, the fields 

lie withered to a wasCe^ 
The. trees their naked boughs extend. 

Obnoxious to the blast. 

The lifeless leaves blow here and there. 

The sport of ev'ry wind ; 
AQd here and there the wood-birds flit| 

But can no shelter find. 

In the Uftfinishedjurrow lies 

The plough, nor woutids the field ; 
The restleis rivers cease to run^ 

In icy durance held. 

' Shorn of his rays, scarce does the sun 
His glaring orb repeal ; 
But sudden se^s :*^Night fast behind 
Unfolds her sable veil. c&kHE. 

> The flowers mentioned as continuing in blow in 
January, of course afford their beauties in this month. 
Evergreens, firs, ivy, laurel, and that most beautiful 
pUnt the arbutm, rich in flowers and fruit at the same 
time, serve to enliven this dreary month. The com-> 
mon arbutus {arbUhts umdo), or strawberry-tree, 
rises to the height of twenty or thirty feet, but rarely 
•w\i\k an upright stem: it usually puts out^branches 
very near the ground. The leaves keep on all the 
winter, and are thrust off" in the spring by new«ones ; 
^o that it is always clothed with leaves. 
. The oak, the beech, and the hornbeam, in p$irt, 
retain their leaves, and the ash . its keys. The comi- 
mon holly (ilex aquifoUum), with its scarlet berries, 
is now conspicuous ; and those dwarfs of the vege* 
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table creaiiojD^ mosses, and the liverwort (Ikhen), now 
attract otir notice. 

Now nought is green upon the oak 

But mass and rarest misktoe. 

Mosses are spread over the whole globe^ so thatj 
in some situations, the soil is exclusively covered by 
them; and thus, frequently, bare rocks gradually 
become fertile. As they grow most copiously on 
the north-west side of trees, it is probable that mosses 
serve to protect them from tlie severity of cold ; but 
if these parasitical plants be suffered to increase too 
abundantly, they not only tend materially to injure 
trees, but also to stifle the more useful vegetables of 
the soil. Mosses are almost constantly green, and, 
have the finest verdure in autumn. Some of the 
mosses spread in a continued leaf; others grow hol- 
low above, like small cups ; others round on the top, 
like mushrooms ; and some shoot out in branches. 
AH these have their different seeds, which do not re- 
quire great delicacy of soil, but take root on any 
thing where they can grow unmolested. 

Those mosses which rise immediately from the 
earth are more perfect ; some of them white and 
hollow, or fistulous ; and some of them not much 
inferior to r^ular plants. The more perfect sorts 
grow on stones, in the form of a fine pile or fur, like 
vdvet, and of a glossy colour, between ^reen and 
black. But the first sort, which appears Tika scurf 
or crust, seems to rise but one degree above the un*^ 
wrought mould or earth. An unhealthy tree is never 
without these imperfect super^ptanis ; and the more 
unhealthy the tree is, the better they thriv^. A few 
pf the most remarkable mosses, are, the greater 
water-moss (fontinaUs antipyreticay ; brywn rwrale; 
grey bog*moss (sphagnum palustre) ; yellow powder- 
wort {byssus camielariSf oiHiKchen fioma of Wither- 
ing) ; and the common club-moss (lycopodium. cia- 
mtim). This last grows in dry mouqtainous places^ 
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heaths^ and woods^ and is principally found in th^ 
north of England ; it produces a prostrate cTee[Hng 
stem from one to three yards in leng|th, and flowers 
from July to August. Mosses^ diroinutire as they 
seem^ are no less perfect plants than those of greater 
magnitude^ having roots> flowers, and seeds. 

Each HosSy 
Each shelly each crawling insect, holds a rank 
Important in the plan of Him who formed 
This scab of beings ; holds a rmaky which lost 
Woald break the chain, and leave a 0Rp 
That Nature's self would rue ! 

Of the liverworts, or lichens, there are more thail 
three hundred and sixty species, the greater number 
of which are natives of Britain. The various kinds 
of lichens are subservient to many important pur- 
poses ; some are used as dying-drugs : in Lapland^ 
one species constitutes the sole winter subsistence of 
that useful animal the rein-deer; and, in Britain, 
the Uchen islandicu^, which grows much on the 
mountains of Wales and Scotland, is used as a me- 
dicine. In Iceland^ food is prepared from it. 

The red'breeui is still heard ^ to chaunt his cheer- 
ful strain/ and again demands our tribute of affec- 
tion, which we cheerfully render to him in the fol- 
lowing stanzas of an anonymous poet : — 

The summer's past— the swaUoao's fled, 
The linnei seeks her half-leaved shed. 

And mourns the son's decline ; 
But thou, my Robik I constant bird. 
With sweetly plaintive voice art heard, 

Though storms uproot the pane. 

DscEMBEk's blasts no tews create, 

With Hope's soft strain thou cheer^t thy mate, 

Although no sunbeams shine ; 
For in this season doc^ly rude, 
The humble song of gratitude. 

Sweet R0BIN9 still is thine. 

As SO few of the feathered tribe are seen in this 
dreary months we must not forget to assign a place^ 
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in our ornithological register,, to the faannless^ chirp* 
ing, sparrow. No bird more frequently meets. ojur 
eye than this^ and if it does not charm the.ear by its 
voice^ it amuses the mind by its familiarity and ciafti- 
ness. It frequents our habitations, and is seldqm 
absent from our gardens and fields. Thotigh its note 
16 only a chirp, in a wild state ; when early reclaiip- 
ed^ it may be taught to iniitat^ the strain of the lin- 
net or goldfinch. Few birds are more execrated by 
the farmers^ and none, perhaps, more unjustly. It 
is true^ indeed, they consume a considerable quantity 
of gram and frgit, but then it should be considered 
that a pair of them will destroy upwards of ihree 
thousand caterpillars in a week. Nor is the utility of 
these birds limited to this circumstance alone : they 
likewise. feed their young with butterflies and other 
insects, which, if suffered to live, would, be the 
parents of numerous caterpillars. Catullus has de- 
voted an Elegy to the . Sparrow, replete with poetic 
beauty. This fortunate bird was 

D'une belle Romaine ami tendre, h6te beureux, 

Aimable parasite, et compagnon fidMe, 

Sautillait, babillait, tourbillonnait pr^s d'elle, 

Sur ses l^res de rose accoiirait k sa Toix, 

Baisait son coa d'albiitre ou becqaetait ses doigts; 

Ety des jeunesRomains voluptueux ^mule, 

Fut pleur^ par Lesbie, eC cbant^ par CatuIIe. de lillb. 

The shortest day, or winter solstice, happens on 
the 21st of December; and the joyful season of 
Christmas is now fast approaching. 

How many a heart is happy .at thi« hour 

Id England ! ^brightly oVr the cbeerfal hall, 

Flares the heaped nearth| ^nd friends and kindred mtet, 

And the glad mother round her festive board 

Beholds her children^ separated lone 

Amid the world's wide yt^^f assemble^ now; 

And at the sight, affection lightens up 

With smiles the eye that agb has long bedimmed. 
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I do remember when I was a cbild^ 
How my young heart, a stranger then to carey 
With transport leaped upon this holy day, 
As o'er the house all gay with evergreens, 
From friend to friend with eager speed I ran. 
Bidding a merry Christmas to them all '. 

Towards the end of the month, woodcock shooting 
commences. The predictive signs of his appearance 
are faithfully marked by the author of * Fowling^* a 
poem; and the haunts and habits of this bir4 are 
prettily described by the same author ^. 

^ Pope, in his ^ Windsor Forest,' has the following 
picturesque description of the winter sports of the 
fowler : — 

With slaught'ring gun th' unwearied/ow^r roTes, 
When frosts have whitened all the naked groves ; 
Where doves in flocks the leafless trees o'ershade. 
And lonely woodcocks haunt the watery glade. 
He lifts his tube, and levels with his eye ; 
Straight a short thunder breaks the frozen sky; 
Oft, as in airy rings they skim the heath. 
The clam'rous Idpwings feel the leaden death : 
Oft, as the mounting hrks their notes prepare, 
Theyfally and leave their little lives in air. 

Of the snipe (scolopax gallinago), which becomes 
a prey to the fowler in this and the following months 
there are more than forty varieties, mostly breeding 
in £uit)pe, and subsisting on insects* Some of these 
wild-fowl frequent moors, others delight in liwampy 
bushes, and others in the open fields K 



* From Lines written in Spain, on Christmas Da^, by R»- 
Soutbey, Esq. See his interesting ' Letters from SpOtn/ vol. i, 
p. 10©. 

* See Fowling, a Poem, pp, 101, 102, 109, 110^ This 

E>em is descriptive of Grouse, Partridge, Pheasant, Woodcock, 
uck, and Snipe shooting, and Ibrms a pleasing companion to 
the * Qi9ce* of Somerville. 
^ See our last volume, p. 351. 
Hh 
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With pleasure now (be fifWurrboj wM Ui» 
His auau^iv99i of tb^ ugL^ dwl^Kiued A«/ce ; 
' Nor Jess delighi bis^ aj9xioas bosom feels. 
To Tiew the l^adrCom|>lei(icmed conger eek. 
In span so bulHy, in dimeDsion long. 
To touch quite slim^^ and m motioa strongi 
These mostly constitute the troUer's gain % 
Whoy blest with them, ne'er thinks he toils in vain; 
WiUing endures winds, wet, frost, bail, syid simw^^ 
With all th^ perib of the depths, below. 

Thicse fiah constitute the major part of tb« winter'^ 
produce^ though the fishermen are aometiisea' for«- 
t^inale enough to procure soles^ turbot, flat-fish, 
&€» &c« in the troUing-neta. The conger-eel is,, 
upon the western coasts the most disgusting marine 
production that can meet the eye. The largest are 
nearly tv^o yards in leogth, and proportionate in 
thicknesi^ ; which the poor peopli? i^e oj^Ug^d to eat, 
for want of other victuals. Sioup, it is said, 'made 
from this eel is very nutritive, and delicious to the 
palate. A conger eel was, some time since, taken 
in the Wash at Yarmoqth, by a fisherma^i, which 
measured six feet ia length, and tWienty«»two inches 
in girth, and weighed three slone seven pounds. 
The eel^ o;i fijnding no way for escape, rose erect, 
and actually knocked the fisherman dowA before, he 
cbuld secure it. 

In this mofith, those wild anhnab whic^ pa33 thje 
W,inter in a state of torpidity, retire to theii: hid|iiig 
places. The froff^. lizard, badger, and hedgehog, 
which burrow under the earth, belong to this class ; 
as abo the bat, which is found in caverns, bams, &c, 

■ The lyoUing Net is by no means so large as the Seine, be- 
ing ^xed tp what is called the troll-bar; this is a long piece of 
wood, each end of which is rivetted into a broad thick piece of 
solid metal, called the troll-irons, the weight of which sinks the 
net to the bottom ; where, after remaining some time, the toil 
is closed by means of ropes communicating from the troll-net to 
the troll*boat, when it is hauled up, andnhe produce taken out. 
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suspended by the ckws of its hind feet^ and closely 
enveloped in the membranes of the fore feet* Dor- 
mice, squirriels, ^ater-rats, and fieW-ttiicfe, pWnvide a , 
lai^e stock of f66d for the winter se^on. 

Uti eyefy 'sunny day through the winter, clouds of 
]»8e«t8> ttsu^ly balled ghbts (tipHlee If mp^tte»), 
app^a^ Bponing and danting over the tops m evfer^ 
gt^ti trees in shrubberies J and -they arc §een playing 
Ytp attd do^t^ 4n thfe air^ even when the ground i* cq- 
vefed '^rith snow. At nighty and itk frbsty ^^atitery 
or irhe^ It raihs and Mows, they appear to tiike stttW 
1)^ in tflte ti^es. 

Little Wbrk is dohe by A« fafrtftter^ oltt of dOoiH, 
ki Irhis f«tonth ; hii» cattle deiD&ahd ^hndst ikA hjb at-* 
t^htbn fitod ^assididty. 

We shall now take leave .of our readers with some 
pleasing rejections oh Winter> and the SEASONa 
ih general; from the pen of an admired and elegant 
Essayist \ 

Severe and rigorous as Winter usually is, ilfi 
various scenes, however, cannot fail to suggest many 
subjects of gratitude to the contemplative philoso- 
pher. Few minds are so devoid of sensibility, as hot 
to experience the most grateful emotions, when the 
inexhaustible bounties of the Supreme JBeing bloom 
around in spring, in beautiful profusion ; delight the 
eye in summer with maturing promise; and ripen in 
autumn into rich and exquisite perfection. 

tn general, even in minds not unsusceptible in otbet^ 
respects^ we seldom find a disposition to grateful ad- 
miration, when they behold the ravages in the crea- 
tion ; the orchards stripped of their golden fruits ; 
and harmony extinct in the groves, when 

* See tbfe « CotitemplatVoe Phit(aophef,^ 2 vols. 12mo, one ot 
the ttibflt feiiiciiicttifig books et^r published. We ktioW of tm 
work on the various objects of Nature, which may be peinsed 
with equal advantilge by person^ of ditoer set, and of every age, 
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Nomark of Testable life is fieeiiy 
No bird to bird repeate.his tunefiil Cfdl, 

Save the dark leaves of some rude evergreen. 
Save the lone red-breast on the moss-grown wall. 

JOHN SC0tT« 

But the benign Governor of the universe^ who 
has subjected his creatures to the rigours of this sea- 
son^ has graciously enabled them to mitigate its se« 
verity by a variety of resources- The woods, whicfa^ 
in ipringf crowned the hills with niajestic verdure^ 
now contribute to erect the comfortable mansion ; 
or, added to what is extracted from the bowels of 
the earth, afford us the unspeakable blessing of fire. 
The. flocks, which no longer gladden our plains, nor;, 
to the poetic eye, revive Arcadistn scenes, have ^vea 
us their summer fleeces to protect us from the pierc- 
ing cold ; and the fruits with which autumn aclorned 
our orchards, are now laid up, with its golden hap^ 
vests, for our nourishni^snt and support* In a word, 
the devout mind may have reason, even in winter^^ 
to exclaim with 'the Psalmist, O Lord, how rnard^ 
fold are thy works ! In wisdom hast thou made them 
4ll : the earth is full of thy riches. 

Had it been given to us mortals to comprehend 
the connexion of every thing in nature, with what 
fervour of admiration should we adore the wisdom 
and goodness of the great Creator ! But although 
we are incapable of forming an idea of the plan and 
extent of his wondrous works (those works which 
display infinity in the two extremes of magnitude 
and minuteness), we may yet perceive enough to 
convince us, that, with respect to the happiness of 
the whole, every thing in nature must be ultimately 
ordered for the best. 

The felicities of the golden age are beautiful in 
poetic vision. A youthfril fancy is delighted with 
fruits and blossoms blushing, ' in social sweetness, 
OB the self-same bough/ It wanders, with ecstasy, 
through groves adorned with perennial verdure, while 
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Favonito gates petfume the ever-siliiUng Bkm. But 
these are the enchAated pcTeriiefl of fiction^ tidt Ihe 
sober representations of truth, the hbm^ii lllind^ 
which seems , ever anxious for new gratifications, 
would revolt at the ided of perpetual saiiien6ss and 
uniformity^ eveh itt the nlost beatltifiil scenes and 
the most exquisite enjoyments. One can have no 
idea of happiness, when it does not, in some degree, 
result from comparison : for not only variety contri- 
butes much to our sense of hilppitless^ but not un- 
frequently a JTBColledtioft of fdriiiet- talatnities, or of 
some recent suffering. That decree of ease which 
vrk scarcely regard in the full enjoymefit of health, 
is ecstaiiy itself, when pain has taught us how to 
prize the inestimable blessing, th the thofal world, 
* how sweet are the uses of adversity,^ which 
best instruct us how to estimate and how to enjoy 
prosperity I 

In like martrtef, the fecolleetiort of the frowning, 
skies of winter will make us rejoipe in the return 
of that springy in whose flowery walks, if per- 
petual, we should have trod with languor and in- 
difference. More cheerily will the heart then dance 
to the music of the eroves, when it recollects how 
recently their tuneful haunts were dumb. Brighter, 
then, will be the verdant robes which the woods as- 
sume, contrasted with their late leafless and inhos- 
pitable appearance ; and, as ^ hope waits upon the 
flowery prime,' the fruits and flowers, when they 
bud, will delight the fancy, in sweet anticipation, 
with all the pride of summer, and all the riches of 
autumn. The rigours of departed winter will be for-* 
gotten in that all-enlivening renovation of Nature. 

In fine, our hearts, then attijined to cheerfulness and 

faiety, will confess this important truth, that, ^ as 
Providence has made the human soul an active be- 
ing, always impatient for novelty, and struggling for 
something yet unenjoyed with unwearied progression, 
the world seems to have been entirely adapted to 
Hh 2 
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this cli8(>o8ition of the mind : it is formed to raiie 
expectation by constant -vicissitudes^ and to obviate 
satiety by perpetual change/ 

Thbsk, as they change^ Alkightt Fatbzb ! these 
Are but the Taned God. The rolling year 
Is full of Thee. Forth in the pleasing Spriho 
Thy beauty walks, thy tenderness and love. 
Wide flush the fields ; the softening air is balm ; 
Echo the mountains round ; the forest smiles; 
And eyery sense, and every heart, is joy • 
Then comes Thy glory in the Sukmer months. 
With light and heat refulgent. Then Thy sun 
Shoots full perfection thro' the swelling year; 
And oft* Thy voice in dreadful thunder speaks; 
And oft' at dawn, deep noon, or falling eve, 

S brooks and groves, in hollow-whispering gales^ 
y bounty shines in Autumn unconfined. 
And spreads a common feast for all that lives. 
In Winter awful Thou ! with clouds and storms 
Around Thee thrown ! tempest o'er tempest rolled^ 
Maiestic darkness ! On the whirlwind's wing^ 
Riding sublime^ Thou bidst the world adobe ! 
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AldcTf description of, iii, 37 
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304 

Aprilf explanation of, i, 77; 
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ib. 79; ii, 117 
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Jpril, natural appearances on ; 
the 6rst of, i, 101 

ArbutuSf description of^ iii, 350 

Atcltamy Roger, his visit to 
Lady Grey, iv, 39 

AMcension Day, i, 114 ; ii, 164 ; 
iiiyl33; iv, 133 

Ashf description uf, iii, 38 

AMh-Wedne$dayy i, 37 — cere- 
monies of penitents on this 
day, 38— eitraprdiuary fasts 
at this season, i, 39; li, 50; 
iii, 45; iv, 41 

AMf Sterne's pleasing tribute 
to, iv, Ixix, Intr. note 

AMi% feast, account of, ii, 318 

Auumption^ i, 200 ; ii, 239; iii, 
. Sa0;iv, 226 

Astronomical Occur aemces 
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60, 98, 132, 185, 209, 238, 
246, 264,288,309,327; iii, 
10, 47, 74, 105, 1S5,170, 191, 
222, 262, 294, 316, 339 

Astronomy, Sonnet on, ii, ri, 
Infr.— -principles of, vii, 
-^Hiignity and utility of, t6. 
— Ptolemaic system, viii — 
Copcrnican system, iz— the 
fixed Scars, xi — constella- 
tions, xiii— of the Sun and 
his motions, xvi— of the 
Planets, xxi~7of the Modn, 
xxxvi — of the tides, xl— of 
the satellites of Jupiter, xlii 
— of Saturn, xliv— of the 
Georgium Sidus, t6. — of the 
fixed Slars^ xlv— on tb^ 
imporunce and utility of, 
iv, 11-21 

A^pitt^ explanation of, i, 197; 
ii, 237; iii, 218; iv, 294 

Autumn, beauties of, i, 34d 

B 
Bacon, Lord, prognostics re- 
lative to the weather, i^ 853 
Banbury, Shepherd ^^ rrfks 

for predicting changes in the 

weather, i, 360 
Barmseter described^ i^ 850 
Boitite, lines on the desfruo- 

tion of, iv, 197 
Bear, picturesque ddseripllen 

of, iv, Ixv, tntr. 
Beating of husbands^ ^raoCke 

of, i, 83 
Beauties of nature, eowdu^^i^g 

reflections on, iv, Ixjt — 

lines on, Ixxt 
Becket, Thomas k, i, 166; ii, 

219; iii, 189; iv, 196 
Bede, Venerabk^ i, 116| ii. 

175; iii, 134; h, 135 
Beech, descf iptiotf of> iii^ 65 
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Beech Tree's PetitioDy iii^ 65, 

fnote 
Beefy description of, i, 72— 
. floating apiaries, 73^best 

setters of cacumbers, iS71 — 

- lines on the destruction of, 
274—- curious particnlars of, 

; ii, 112—* The Captived Bee/ 
115— -account of an excur- 
sion of one to the blossoms 

- of an almond tree, iiJ, 149- 
151 — picturesque lines on, 

.'tfr«152— on the economy of, 
202; iy, 82-84 — lines de- 
scriptive of, 84, and rwte, 
ib. 118 — list of trees, plants, 
&c. visited by, 149— birth of 
the bee, a poem, 150— Cu- 
pid stung by one, 151, note — 
lines descriptive of its sum- 
mer rambles, 181— cruelty 
of destroying, 215— lines to 
the Bumie £e, 216— stan- 

. aas on, from the Spanish, 
241— elegy to, by Dr.Wol- 
cott, 303-^lines on the eco- 

. nomy of, xxiii, Intr. 
Bebize house, account of, ii, 

. 170, ftoTe 

Birch, description of the, iii, 67 
BM^atching m the neighbour- 
hood of London, particulars 

; of, iv, xlviii-li, Intr, 
Birds, poetical description of 

• bttildjng their nests, i, 104— 
migration of, i, 249, 304; ii, 
104— melody of, 106— of 
their nests, 144, 145 — mi- 
gration of, 156, 272— nidi- 
fication of, 192 -curious ef- 

. feet of cold on, iii, 60— on 
the melody of, 146— poetical 

: description of, iv, 52— of 
making their nests, 79 — lines 

- on the return of, in the spring, 
, 110»-*on formmg their nests, 

115— ^poetical description of 
vfurious^ iVy uxvii, Intr,- 



parts of, »6. xzxviii — mecha- 
nical wonders of a feather, 
ib, xxxix — anatomical de- 
scription of, t6.— various ge- 
nera of^ xl — ^birds of prey, 
xl — pies, xli — passeres, or 
small singing birds, xlv — lines 
on the construction of their 
nests, xlvii— their search af- 
ter food, vernal and autum- 
nal flights, xlviii — particulars 
of bird-catching, xlix-li — 
high price of singing birds, 
Ii — general poetical descrip- 
tion of birds, Iviii 

Bittern, booming of, i, 104; 
ii, 147 

Blackbirds, the, an elegy, iv, 
192-194 

Blenheim, lines on the battle of, 
iv, 226 

Blossoms, lines on, i, 105 

Bomb in St. James's Park, in- 
scription on, iv, 200 

Bookseller, to my, a sonnet, iv, 
225 

Botany, elements of, iii, vii, 
Intr. — similarity between 
animals and vegetables, viii— 
arrangement of plants and 
trees, ix — the sexual system, 
X— parts of a perfect nower, 
xi-xvi — table of the classes, 
xvi— explanation of, xviii, xxii 

• — structure and economy of 
p4ants, xxiv-xxviii — reflec- 
tions of Dr. Smith on the ad- 
vantages of botany, xxix— 
lines on, xxx 

Bouquet, poetical, of wild flow- 
ers, iv, 339, 340 

Box, description of, iii, 95 

Boxen Bower, a poem, iii, 95, 
note 

Boy-bishop, ceremony of, i, 
306, 307 

Broolu, resort of cattle to, iv, 
244— beautiful allusion to the 
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£ulure of, in summer, ib. 
note 
BuffinCs garden described, iv, 95 
Bullrfah described, iii, 214 
Buliock% Mr. beau^ful col- 
lection of bamming birds, 
iv, xlv, Intr. fwte — fine spe- 
cimen of a camelopard 
there, Ixvi 
Burnkheej lines to, iv, 316 
JBurfK, Robert^ lines to 'Mary 

in Heaven/ iy, 198 
Bustard, common, particulars 

of, iVy Iv, Intr, 
Butcher-lnrdf extraordinary 
courage of, iv, xli, Intr« 
note 
Butterfly, lines on, i, ISS, note 
— ^various, described, 219 — 
lines to, 220— the birth of, 
a poem, iii, 148, no^e^^pic-^ 
turesque description of, 237, 
238— extract from the But^ 
terdy*8 Ball, iv, 117, note^ 
Mnes descriptive of, 148; 
xxi, Intr. ; xxii, note 
J^roft, Lord, lines from bit 
* Hours of Idleness/ iv, 6 



Cifiar's Calendar, i, viti, Intr* 

Calait, surrender if, iii, 3— 
taken, 219 

Caiendar of Julius C«ssar, ex- 
planation of, i, viii, Intr,^^ 
the calendar, xiti-xxiv — 
French, or republican, xxv — 
Swedish, t6.-— explanation of 
the word, xtviii — of the ca«> 
lender, 87^91, 121 

CaUrhirdk, peculiarities oF, iv, 
xlix-li, Intr. 

Cahet^ head club, i, 9 

Camel, curious particular in 
the hoof of, iv, Ixv, Intr, 

Cmnelepordt description of, iv, 
Ixv, Intr. 



Candknuu day, i, 2B-^linte ott 

Candlemas eve, 29 

Caraccas, earthquake at, iv, 68 

Carling huuday, i, 60; ii, 19; 
iii, 74; iv, 6« 

Carnation examined by a mi- 
croscope^ iii, 156^158 

Carftt9a/at Rome, i, 35 ; ii, 48 

Carol, Scotch, i, 311 

Carp, ipreat fecundity of, iv, 
xxvii, liter.— can be fatten- 
ed in a damp cellar, xxkii 

Ctmmir, ode of, translated, iv, 
92 

Cofsmi, discoveries 6^ ii, 812 

Cat, stranf^ part acted by one 
in the Ffete Dieo, ii, 173;— 
by a bear and twelve dtts, tb, 
note—'cax.s burnt alive on 
Midsomraer^ay, 173—41023 
descriptive of, fv, Ixtii, Intr. 
note 

CaterpiUM, account of vari- 
ous^ iii, 124 ^^examination 
of, iv, 119 

CeJandme, lines to, iii, 90 

Cercuria changeable, described, 
iv, xii, Intr, 

Cereit the planet, accouiit Of, 
i, SS9 ; ii, xxv, Intr. 

Cerwmtes*^ Don Quia6te) rApid 
sale of^ iv, 98 

Chaffinch, lifltes ony tH, 56, M, 
note 

Chamdtkon^ curioas partionlai's 
of, iv, XXXV, Intr* 

Champaigne, subststntieil of 
Perry for, iv^ 306 

Chamouny, lines written m the 
- valley of, iv, 27 

Ckarhsi V, anecddte of, fii, 
291 

Charkate, Princess, lines an 
the matriage of, iv, 16f 

Chatter ton^h description of an- 
tient Christmas Ce re mon ies, 
i, 312, 61d-««tribttte «b his 
mentory, iv, 927 
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derfy blosMfMy, lines to, ii, 

C.ie$imi^ d^sonpfcioa of, ii},96 

ChUdermU'^huff vulgar aaper- 
sktiuonaon, ii% 346 

Children coming frooi school, 
IV, 36 

QUwmnf swallonnr, i, 98 

Chrutma»9 lines on theChrkt- 
mwk fare of turkeys, iv, 345, 
and futfch-oB the meeting of 
frifaad&at, 3^ 

Chrutmas day, i, 309— bones, 
dlOHrantient observation o^ 
ift. 311'*-carQl8« ib, 313 — poe- 
tical- description of antient 
ceremonies, 313 — sonnet on, 
335— <;eremonv of tbe Fite 

. de UA^ at this season, ii, 
318-— ceremonies on, iii, 336 
-alines descriptiTe of Christr 
SMA^ve, ^37— of the carol, 
1*6. — ^of Christraas-bois, tfiu — 
of visiting, 338— custom at 
Clare hall, Cambridge, on, 
ib, — ^lines on adorning houses 
with evergreens at, 35$ 

Chronology y how assisted by 
a^onom^y iv, 13- 

Qidfitr n«Hwififtcture of, iv.^ 305 
—principal markets for, and 
prices ot, 306, 307 

CircumcUumy i, 2; ii, 1; iii>l; 
iv, 1 

Chr^ hall, Cambridge, custom 
thece^ at. Christmas, iii, 
338 

Ckpa^drify i, vi, Intr, 

CUmUf on the inclemency of, 
i, 25, 331— observations on, 
lA the South of France and 
Italy, iii, 347 

Clophtf origin of, i, vii^ Xnir, 

CiofJt^ artificial distinctions 
of, 1, .338. 

Cobargf Prince, character of, 
lv,34$ 
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Cock4kromingf account of^ L 

36;ii,45'^ 
Coldf lowest degree of, in J«m, 
. 1814, ii, 41*^corious dSsKit 

of, on the feathered tribe, 

iii, 60 
Collop Monday, 1, 35 
Com€t$f on thie nature and use 

of, i, 317, 345 — remarkable 
^ones, 3^7; iii, xxxii, Inir, 
ommissioMrs of w^mkIs and 

forests, useful labours of, no«^ 

ticed, iv, 156 
Conceptum of the Vii^in Mary, 

i, 308; ii, 317; iii, ^5; iv, 

342 
CoAcfuctorx of lightning noticed^ 

iv, 3JW> 
Conger-eel, Knee on, and de^ 

scription of, iv, 3619 
Constellation^ ii, xiii, Inip* 
Comtruction of the heavens, I, 

391 
Copemkan system, ii, ix, Intr. 
CopemicuSf account d, ii, 187 
Corals and corallioesdescribed) 

iv, X, Intr. 
Corinna's going a Maying, ii, 

161 
Cormorant described, andpoe^ 

tical allusion to, iv, lix, &tr. 
Coronation of K •George III, 

i, 938— the oath, 339; ii, 

358; iii, 360 
Corpus Christi, i, 140 — cele- 
bration of the Romish cburch 

of, ii, 173 — strange part act- 
ed in, by a cat, 173-*by a 

bear and twelve cats, ib. note 
— explanation of, iii, 166 ; 

iv, 161 
Couniryy native, lines on the 

attacbnvent to, iij, 349 
Court fools, account of, ii>118 
CrabSf their power of casting 

off a limb at pleasuj^e, iv, 

xxii,.Io^r. — cast tbeiv skina 

annually, a6.. 
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Creg^, battle of, iii^ 881 

CrocodiUf, lines descriptive of 
its ^auntSy iv, xxxiv, Intr, 

Crocui, account of, and lines 
to, i, 50 

Croit-buns, origin of, ii, 88, 89 

Cromwell^ Oliver, character of, 
iv, 367 — ^raised 40,000A for 
die exiled protestants, 310, 
note — ^his firm conduct re- 
specting the massacre in 
Piedmont, ib. 

Crottf, lines to, iv, 74 

CromSf singular instance of dis- 
tributive justice among, iv, 
xlii, Intr, 

CrovHOMUerfootf use of, ii, 154 

Cruelty to animals deprecated, 
iv, 815— sermon on, by the 
Rev. Mr. Plumptree, recom- 
mended, ib. note 

Cuckoo described, i, 108— lines 
to, ii, 142; iii, 121— anec- 
dotes of, iv, 113 

Cuckoo-^it insect, ii, 814 

Cucumbers, best set bj bees, i, 
271— quantity of, grown at 
Sandy, in Bedfordshire, iv, 
254 — passage in scripture il- 
lustrated, 255 

Cupid stung by a bee, lines on, 
IV, 151, note 

Cuttle^h described, and lines 
on, IV, xiv, Intr» 



Daffodils, lines to, ii, 148, note 
Dagobertl, anecdote of, iii, 

43 
Dairy, lines on, i, 138; iv, 158 
Daisy, lines to, i, 74, note; ii, 

109, note; iii, 33, Q9, note; 

iv,8 
Days of the week, etymology 

of, i, xxix, Intr, 
Death-watch described, and 

lines on, i, 106; no^c 



Deccm&er, expkaation of, i, 309 

—lines on the first of, i, 338 

-—explanation of, ii, 316 ; iii, 

334; iv,341 
Dew, lines on, iv, 879— new 

theory of, 880,881 
Dials, i, v, Intr, 

Diurnal motion of the fae8¥«DS 
« and fixed stars, i, 146 
Dodd, Dr. reflections on the 

execution of, iv, 165 
Dc^-c/oys begin, i, 166; ii,819; 

iii, 188; iv,194 
Dolphin, poetical description of 

its death, iv, Ixix, Intr. 
Domestic fowl, rural group of^ 

iv, Iv, Intr, — Mowbray's trea* 

tise on, quoted, 185 
Duck, description of,' iv, Ivii, 

Intr. 
Dutch, system of gardening 

pursued by, iv, 185— tulipo- 

mania of, 187-18^ 
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Eagle, lines descriptive of, iv, 
xli, Intr. 

Earth, of -the, i, 184, 150; ii, 
xxiv, In^r.— on the prbitSy 
motions, &c. of, iv, 167 

Earthquake at the Caracoss, iv, 
63 

Easter Day, i, 82 ; ii, 91— grand 
ceremony of the resurrectioii 
at Moscow on, 90-92; iii, 
100; iv, 93 

Easter Fjve, i, 88; ii; 90 — cu- 
rious custom at Florence oa, 
iii, 100 

Easter Monday and Tuesday,!, 
83; ii, 98— ceremonies at 
Moscow on, 93;- iii, 101— 
custom of heaving on, iv, 94. 

Eclipses, of, ii, 179, 303, 223— 
interesting description of one, 
240— on the calculation of, . 
iv, 230, 261, 291, 383, 348 
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Ecliptic, obliqaity of, iii, 16; 
iv, 9, 45 

Hdtnmii d, king anil fnartyry i, 
SS9; ii,d02; iii, dl4;iv,ai9 

'Edwardy king of WefltSaaons^ 
i,JW; iiy8d; iiiy73; iv^61 

JSc^spffr^IHy character of, iii, 5 

£(Amiri{ IV, character of, iv^ 

SSdatmd VI, character of, ir, 7 

^Elephant, pictaresque dftfidrip- 
liofi of its haunts, iv, ix«ti, 
Inir. , 

Elizabeth, sonnet by, iii, 914 

JBIvi,.de8criptioo of, iii, Iflf 

JBm^Week, i, 55; ii, 59; iii, 
rO; ifV, 48 

£mm^, falsely caUed piwsimo- 
nious, iv, 815, nott 

Epbemerii, explanation of the 
word, i, xx,vii, Intr, 

Bpiphmty, i, 4; ii, 5— 'Celebra- 
tion of the Eve of at Rome, 
6, 7— iii, 3; iv, 2 

Equation of time, i, 12; 60 ; iii, 
19 ' 

Equi$^06tial points, iii, 16 

£^071 Montem, acoouat of, ii, 

• 168; iii, 165 

Euripides, tramlatioD of a pas- 
sage in, bj Dr. Jobaeon, not 
published in his works, iv, 

. 343 

EimnrtidBJof the year, tii, 8t6 

Excunion, extract frunii the 
poem of, iii, 32T<*»high cha- 
racter of, 366, note 

Expiation, day of, a Jewish fes- 
tif al, iii, 264 



Fasts, Extraordinary in Lent, i, 
. SQ'^SmunQ, what? lines on, 

ib. 
Simther, BTOchankai wonders 

of, itr, xcxviii, Intr, 
Sftbruary, eaplanaition of, i^ 37 ; 

11, 42; ui,89; iv, SO 



Hike Dteo, cenunoiay of, ii, 173 
Silherd4pee, a poem, ii, S^l, 
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Finches, lines descriptive of, iv^ 
. liii, Intr. nate 
FiiiiM peasants, sudMen transi- 
tioD of, from beat to ookl, ii, 
73 
Fir-tree, accoeni of, iii, 15^ — 
Soo«ob fir, 160 — spriioe ia^ 
ib. — silver fir, 161 — Wey- 
moutli pine, »6.— hkrch, ib. 
Fishes, Hnes on, iv, mxv, xkv^ 
iipitfr.-~generiil description 
and divieions of, t^, xxvi»— 
mat fecundity of, t(.— <peeii* 
iiarities of the spinous fiehes, 
xKx^xTxii — of the cartil«gii>> 
ous oless, xxrxiii 
JPl»A€f^-^, employments of, iv^ 
12(^.^winter oocupetions of, 
366 
Fixed stars, of the, i, 174, 234; 
ii, xi, Intr, n\v, ib.-^^f the 
distance of, iii, 246— ma^i- 
tude of, 966 
Flies, account of various species 
of, iii, 243, 644; iv, 274-27* 
-^mode of destroying, 277 
Fl^, lines on i^ excursions of^ 

IV, 179— *verses to, 277 
Ffying'dragon, absurd tales of, 

iv, xxxiv, Intr. note 
Flower Gardens, sketch of llift 

history, of, iv, 184^18? 
Flowers, poetically described, f, 
105, 135 ^remarks on, 134~« 
prognostics from, 349 — poe- 
tical enumeration of these, 
ib. ; ii, 148-**-simile from Ca* 
tullus, 198— poetically de- 
acribed, iii, 11^, 154 — reflec- 
tions on the beauties of, ib, 
156-*-*account of what ap» 
peared on exaoaining a car- 
nation by the microscope, iii, 
156*158—- poetical <lescrip« 
tion of, 178, 179»-4iiie« on 
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the fragility of, 903— on the 

. beauty and eoonomy of, iy, 
176-17fr*line8 on, 178 — taste 
for the cultivation of, 185 

Fooii at coart, account of, ii, 
118— witty reply of one, 119 
— -Sbakspeares description 
of, ib, — dress of, l20>--an- 
tient character, ISl 

Fcrtitf autumnal, observations 

. on,iii,302— picturesque beau- 
ties of, 303 

Toresti and woods, useful la- 
bours of the oHnniissioners 

■ of, noticed, iv, 156 

Forttts, wonders of, in a savage 
country, iv, 268, 269 

Forest Trees, description of, 
iii, 37, 65, 95, 127, 159, 184, 
«15, 243, 277, 309, 328, 352 

FcmUr^ picturesque lines de- 
scriptive of his winter sports, 
iv,361 

FowUng, poetically described, 
iii, 27 

Fox, natural cunning of, iv, 
Ixiii, Intr. note 

FoTy Charles James, lines on 
the rose, by, iv, 184, note — 
epitaph on, 258 

Fox-huntingj lines on, i, 276 

FrancCf south of, observations 

' on its climate, iii, 346 

JWin^/tVs, Dr«, invention of 
conductors, noticed, iv, 226 
— tribute to, ib, 

Friday, etymology of, i, xxxiii, 
Inir. 

FriUrfith, described, iii, 215 

Frog, observation of, by the 
microscope, when in its tad- 
pole state, iv, xxxiv, Intr. 
note 

Frott, effect of, at a mi11dam,ii, 
S3— —extraordinary ' one of 
1813, 34-36 

Fruitage, excess of, in the cider 
counties, iv, 307 



Gadrfy, species of, ii, 216«— 
manner of laying its eggs, iv, 
xxiv, Intr. 

Galeas, John, anecdote of, iii, 
258 

Galileo, account of his discove- 
ries, ii, 189 — anecdote of, 
iii, 4 

Gallina, or poultry kind, charac* 
ter and genera of, iv, liv, 
Intr. 

Gannets, or Soland geese, de- 
scribed, i, 75— manner of 
robbing their nests, 76, note 

Garden, pleasures of, poeticaHy 
described, iv, 337 

Gardfining,Dntch system of,iv, 
185 — modem improvements 
in, 186— lines descriptive of, 
t6. 187 

Geography indebted to astrono- 
my, iv, 14 

Georgian planet, account of, i, 
322; ii, xxxi, Infr.<— satel- 
lites of, xliv 

Gibbon^s reflections on conclud- 
ing his Roman History, iv, 4 

Gtraj^,descriptioaof, iv,lxviii, 
Intr. 

Ghahworm, lines on, i, 132 ; ii, 
196— remarks on and lines 
to, 253; iii, 239; iv, 246 

Gnat, poetical description of, 
iv, xxi, Intr, — lines on the 
annoyance of,^ xxii, note 

Golden fleece, order of, iii, 39 

Goldfinch, lines on, iii, 85 

Goldfinches, the, an elegy, iv, 
156-160 

Golditnith, Oliver, epitaph on, 
iv, 92 

Golenos oak, account of, iii, 245 

Good Friday, i, 82; ii, 88 — ce- 
lebration of, at Rome, t&— - 
origin of cross-buns, t^. 89; 
iii, 9 9 o c remonies oq, nt 
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Barcelona^ iv, 8^--hi8 Sa- 
viour's words going to the 
crosa^ a poem^ 91 

Cooief lines 00, iv, lix, latr. 

. lutfe— custMa of eating on 
Martinmas day, 316— -tes- 
timonies in favour of, from 
the antients, t6.— veneration 
of the moderns for, 317 — See 
oZio Michaelmas Day 

Goo$e pies made on St. Ste- 
phen's day, i, 316 

Goiaamer appearance^ account 
of, i, 273— ^further descrip- 
tion of, iv, 298-301 

GralUf or Waders, character 
jand genera of, iv, Ivi, Intr. 

Gratuden, Great, present obser- 
vation of May day at, iii, 130 

GratSy cattle sent to, in May, 
iv, 157 

Greenhouse, poetical description 
of, i, 274 

Grey, Lady Jane, and her hus- 
band executed, iv, 38— cha- 
racter and acquirements of 
Jane Grey, t^. 39 — anecdote 
of, ib. 40 

Grotto, inscription for, iv, 255 

Qrotue-shooting, poetically de- 
scribed, iii, 212 

Gunpowder plot. 5ee •Powder 
plot 



JBarei, barbarity of killing in 
spring, iv, 124— lines on seer 
ing a fellow wound a hare 
with a shot, April, 1789, ib. 
note — lines on the pursuit of; 
iv, Ixiv, Intr. note 

Haroest-bug, described, iv, 244 

Harvest-gathering, Jewish fes- 
tival of, ii, 283; iii, 288 

Harvest-home, description of, 
and lines on, i, 214, 215— a 
harvest scene, iii^ 235— time 
and manner of taking, iv, 



237— lines on, 236, 237, 238 
— mischiefs of refinement at 
the harvest home, 239, 240 
-^urkies turned into the 
harvest field, iv, 282 
Harvest Moon, ode to, iv, 273 
Hawk, lines descriptive of, if> 

xli, Intr. note 
Hawkesworth, Dr., remarkable 

epitaph on, iv, 318 
Hawthorn, account of, iii, 184 
Hay^making, lines on, iv, 212 
Hazel, described, iii, 185— liAes 
on gathering the nuts of, iv^ 
279 
Health, lines on, iv, 227 
Hearfs-ease, various names of, 
and poetical allusions to, iv, 
152-154 
Heaths, varieties of, i, 218 
Heaving, strange custom of, i^, 

94 
Henry I, character of, iv, 224 
Henry III, of France, anecdote 

of, iii, 41 
Henry V, character of, iii, 72 
Ifenry VI, character of, iv, 228 
Henry VI II, character of, iv,96 
Herbs, poetical description of, 

iv, 281 
Herdsman, an office of emoli»- 

raent in the spring, iv, 167 
Heron, lines 00, iv, Iviii, Intr. 

note 
Herrings, migration of, i, 246— 
astonishing fecundity of, iv, 
xxxi, Intr, 
Herschel, Dr., prognostics rela- 
tive to the weather, from the 
moon, with his celebrated 
table, i, 356, 357— sketch of 
his life and discoveries, ii, 
291, 310 
Hevelius, account of, ii, 210 
His Saviour's Wjfds going to 

the Cross, a Poem, iv, 91 
Hogarth, epitaphs on, iv, 288 
JZo^i luxurious pasturage for. 
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iy il4S^WB«iOfier «f treating 
in Se^cembet^ ni, STt-^^ines 
oily T^) 9^9 

^^y, 4e8crip«ioii of, iif, 18«r 

•^Oi^ cros9y i, S97 ; ii^ 957 ; ni, 
959; hr,«58 

JHbfy Thursday, i, 1 14 

Money-bird, i, 73 

Mooke^ Dr., aedauBt of^ ii, 919, 
229 

flfwper, Bp., burnt, iv, 36 

Hqp», plantation of, i, 221— po^ 
etical dcwripcioii of hop^pick- 
ing, iv, 24r, 248*— prohibited 
as a pernicious weed, 24i9 

Momheamy account of, iii, 215 

Home, Bp., character of die 
Psa^s, iv, 4 

Hone, ardour of described 
by Shakspeare,tr, Ixvii, Inir. 

Sortt-ckenrntf described, iii, 
216 

H<mord, the philanthropist, tri- 
bute to, iv, 5 

Humming-birds, beautiful phim- 
age of, ir, xliii, fntr.— -their 
food and curious nests, xli? — 
manner of taking them, xlr— 
worn asear pendents by the In- 
dian girls, ib, — lines descrip- 
tive of, ib. and nof o * ■ b e n uti- 
firl collection of, at Mr. Bul- 
lock's Museum, ib. 

JSuygens*s improvements in as- 
tronomy, ii, 211 



Ice, account of, i, 20— ice-hills 
ofStPetersburgh, 25— ice- 
palace, 25— ice-islands, ac- 
count of, iii, 62 

Inctian ink, preparation of, iv, 
xiv, Intr. 

Inferior planets, of the, ii, 21 

Innocenti,\, 316; ii, 321— Imes 
on, iii, 330; iv, 346 

Insects, lines on, i, lW-*-firBt 



State hi which kfa«y feppetuTy 
i), 9S4r^mes em, i$. 935; 
iii, 204, n^re-; fv, f]?5-H£9- 
tnlc^Cms' and tratrsftjfHW- 
tions fff, ir, x«, Inff.— <w- 
toni^ing ntRnber of tfceir 
muscles, »x,itxi.***-pictwre*jue 
lines descriptive of, xiti— 
their thoBsand eyes^ ib. note 
— several orders of,3rxii-3CXiv 
---lines on the numbers of, 
zxiii 
Instrument-mttkers, scientific, 

account of, ii, 527 
Invention df the cross, i, ll3; 
ii, 6S; iii, 182; iv, 139 

• 
J 
Jackdaa?, propensity of, to pil- 
fer plate, or other ^itterin^ 
substances, iv, xlii, Intn 
Jacobins, origin of, iv, 96 
James I, sayings of, iv, 63 
James TL, character of, it, 31 
^kmtsary, explanation of, i, 1 ; 

ii, 1; iii, 1; iv, 1 
Jerusakm taken by Titus, iii, 

259 
Jewish Festivals in March 

1815, ii, 78— April, 125— 
May, 164— June, 200,. SOI 
— September, 258— 'October, 
279, 281, 282,283— Decem- 
ber, 3ir, 321 

Jewish Festivals in January 

1816, iii, 2, ^— March, fl — 
Aprfl, 9^, 103— May, 181, 
134--.June, 165, 16r— Oc- 
tober, 281, 284, 28?— De- 
cember, 338 

John Dory described, iii, 914 
Jokn, King, character of, iii, 9B 
Johrnon, Dr. translation of a 

passage in Euripides net 

published ttt bis works, iv, 

343 
Jonson, Ben, soimet to his 

bookseller, iv, 995 
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^ufyf explaoation of, i, 165; 
ii, 818; iii, 187; ir, IM— 
description of a morniDg's 
walk m, iiiy 205— afwr u 
shower, iv, 212— elegy writ- 
ten in the hot weather, July 
1757, 222-224 

June, Hexplanation of, i, 139; 
ii, 200 ; iii, 164 ; iv, 160— 
natural appearances of, poe- 
tically described, 180 

JunOy the planet, account of, 
i, 240; ii, xxvi, Intr, 

Jupiter^ of, i, 265- theories of 
nis behs, ii, xxvii, Intr.-^ 
satellites of, xlii 



Kepler, account of, ii, 188 
Kiddermmtery extraordinary 

practice at, on the election 

of a bailiff, ii, 259 
Kidlmgion, curious custom at, 

i, 120 
Xi«g Charles I, Martyr, i, 7; 

ii, 16— character of, ib, 19 — 

of bis court, 19, 20— -account 

of his trial, iii, 6-9 ; iv, 8 
Kng Charles II restored, i, 

117 — and his escape to 

France, ii, 176; iii, 135— 

restoration, and favourite 

stanzas of, iv, 135 
King George III born, iii, 166 
King John, character of, iv, 92 

— lines on, 93 
Kinjg William landed, >, 279; 

ii, 300; iii, 312; iv, 309 
King'Jisher, lines descriptive of, 

iv, xliii 

L 
Labedoyere, Col. last words of, 

iy, 227 
Lady Bird, utility of, iii, 238 
Lady-^itnf, i, 60 ; ii, 89 
Lamhtj hhes on the sporting of, 

i, T6 



Lammtu-4mf', i, 198; ii, 237; 
iii, 219 ; iy, 224 

Lamps, lighting of, a Jewish 
festival, ii, 321; iii, 338 

Lapland, winter odendar of, 
iv, 22 

Larch, account of, iii, 161 

Lark, Goldsmith's description 
of, i, 21, note — verses on, iii, 
87, and note ; iv, liii, Intr, 25, 
50 — description of, 76 — in- 
stinctive attachment of, t6. 
—melody of, 77 — quantities 
of eaten on the continent, 
78 

Leaf, fall of, i, 301 — lines 
on, ii, 295 — observations 
on, 315 — in America, iv, 
331 — changes which leaves 
undergo at this time, 332— 
effect of a whirl-blast on, 
333 — picturesque and moral 
reflections on, ih, 334 — fine 
moral stanzas, by Bp. Home 
on, 335 

Leq^ng of trees, i, 138; ii, 
199; iii, 158; iv, 155 

Leek, custom of wearing, i, 54; 
ii, 75 

Lent, antient manner of keep- 
ing, i, 3 r— lines on keeping 
the true Lent, 39 

Idchens, i, 334 

Liftingy practice of, 84 

Lightning, how to guard 
against, iv, 217 

Lilvy lines to, iii, 307, note' 

lAly of the valley, lines on, iii, 
152 

Lime-tree, account of, iii, 216 

Idmpet, description of, iv, xvii, 
Intr, 

Unnaan Society, origin of, ivj 
3 

Linnet, lines ou, iii, 85, note-^ 
lines descriptive o^ iv, lii, 
Intr. 
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Lhgrwortss i, S34 

Livard^ mt^fted into n flying 

^figwi, iv, xxxlfy fartf. fl«tf# 
Lobti$9r$ md {ttswnt^ onmitr of 
takiafy iii, 81S--of pegfimf 
lobsters, iy, 221— 'lohiters cast 
their alins annually, zziv, 
Jn/r. — lines on their attacKment 
to particular spots, xxy 
tomin burnt, i, Sf?4? ; ii, f55— 
particular account of, br an eye- 
witness, iii, 2*9.«5e ; W, f 56 
ZM^^iff day, Y, 149 
Jl^ Mty#r, power a»A ofioee of, 
It» 9ll--*-rMidewoe and costvme 
of on public occasions, 514— 
vtftves <rf the Lord Mayors of 
IJoiMkm, Mid their connection 
with noble families, 3U~Mat- 
thew Wood, £sq. twice elected 
IiOi4 Mayor, ih 
L^r^ mayor's day, 1,985} ii,301; 
iii, S12— ceremonies on, it, 911 
— celebration of hi 161^, 919 — 
number of persons at tlie dinner 
ftt Giiiidhan, si.«--eizpense of the 
entertainment ,914 
Leittff^iini in iSq^kandyiity i 
L<mis XIV, bigotry of, Iv, S66— 

{iroteslante oAMSifCced by, ih, 
Louis XVI, beheaded, iv, 6 
Louvre opened» iii« 220 
Lovellf. Robert, sonnet of, iv, 199 
£<w Sunday, i, 84; if, tlT) iii, 

101 ; ir, ^5 
Lowih, Bp., epitapfi on bitdto^li* 

ter,i7,909^ 
Lf/tfhn^ ourio«» custom tt, ok 
ShroYe Tuesday, ji^ 47 



Maearcnic verses, iv, 42 
JMMrre/ described* i, 163,16^ 

nioie — yuiiitities of taken, iv, 

190<— lines descriptive of the 

deftth.of,l91 
Madreporws descttbed, tv, x luir, 
Ma^daUn CoUege^ Ozon, antient 
oofltona ■«, ^n SI* MmHdafy ir, 

1«4 



: >4»inoM, itf xttU, Jar« 
iMptaqwi, btftle o^ i'd..%S^ 
Mmmmilim, charaotex and oidert of 
thisolass,iv, lix.lzii — ^psaoated 
Ixxi— cetaceous, Ixxii, latr* 
Mapie^ account of, iii, 917 
Marchj explanation of, i, 52 ; ii, 

74 1 iii, 69; iv, 57 
Meerch^ poetical oattmUsf s diaiy 

for, iii, 93, 94 
Min^en^^ nofiee of tile tattle 

there, Iv, 261 
Af«r4f0/4^, lines on, iv, 279, mU 
Marmot^ lines on the economy 

of, iVf lxiv« /etfr. 
Mart^ i, 210 5 ii, xxv, /«*•. 
Martilmasse. Set Martin bcas 
Marfiimasse day, old balTad on, i, 

286 
Martin (houie imd sand), i, 98j 

99— lines on, rri, H« 
MarfinmaSf oelebsaf ion of on filo 
centinenA, iv, 317-*aiedallMely 
struck in Konoor of Ibii festival, 
t&.-^|iracticeof caAiif igatam ah 
this day, «3.~baIIad entifled 
< Martilmaese Day,* 919, 319 
AiarveU, Andrew* lines by» iv, 

226 
HfoTj^ Magdalen, i, 173 ; ii, e$2 ; 

iii, 190 ; fv, 1*99 
Mary in Heaven, fines to, W, I^ 
May^ queen, her blo6dy acts, iii, 

Jl0rf,^tteen 4$ Soois» hm Iwha. 

viour at her entcotloBk ir^ 92- 

36. 
Masielpmt^, £lr.„ account oL ft, 

26b, 293 

Mmsotty^ Rev. W.» translation of an 
ode of Castmir, iv, 92 

J/a;;<icr^'of.protesfants in Franoi^ 
ii; 239; ill, 22m-by LouH 
XCV, iv, 256— in Piedmont, 
sonnet on, 9l()*— -particulars of. 

Maundy Thursday, i, 81 1 i4^ 86 
— present cvkosation of si £1. 
James^Sfalac»« SS-^-at "SSomt^ 8T 
moscow, H, i iii, 99« it^ 



Magpie^ propenaity of, io pilfer 88 
piate^r other |;litteriDg sub- 1 Af^^, explanation of, i, 109 — lines 
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Wi, 190 1 if, I5a--CoriaM»'s 
going ft mAjitgi Ml— liiiei on 
the moirtli of> 149, >44-*«xpia. 
nation of, iv, I3l^line8 on a 
wtft May, iy, !46 
Maf-da^ ■oeremonm, i, ilO; ii, 
'!68j iii, l***-lin8» «i the 
neglect of, iv, 131 
JMVrtrwy , i, 6S ; ii, xli*, /«*rr 
MiHirological remar&e, «, 937 
Mflkkaelmn day, cnttotni ois i, 
231— .ftfange one at KiMvrain- 
itM «to, iff, 35d*^««atonB of «at'> 
ing goose «ii, t¥, 359. .S'#r Mar- 
vinifAs 
Microscope f lines on tkf wonikrs 

di«p4a^ by, ir, Kxi, inir, 
MOl^t S«fl<ky, i, 59 s y, 7S ; 

iii, TSl iv,60 

MiJsummtr day, i% 14i9^^'<<etOTiio- 

«ii» Ml t4M «V6 4)1, t4D--«stract 

from Ronriatv eal^wkr, 144— 

linen Ml the Mipentffi«M«f, I4A 

>— «fwi«ge ciwMm «if ^wmhig tkts 

•liv« OM, if, ifS-^aBttent tttfe- 

monies on, 30J ; i«, W9^-cele- 

bfSttdn «f ihe «^ hi S«red«ii, 

i69--^acooun« of, *t, 165 — an- 

ttenit custofB «t Mag dfclw u ool- 

lege, Oxford, on, t ^ ^' Mt i O «n 

the superstitions of, 165 

Miration of herrings, i, 346^of 

. tb« stmlltMr, M9-of wild pi- 

geonsy 304-^ hifdSf ii^ f04, 

mi nl,j»74 

Jl^il^ way^ ii, zri Inir» 

Miriam, Jewish festival of, ii, l€4 

AfuMng fbfUsb of A«erte», iii, 

121 ;iv, 112 and ff<7/« 
Mi^criciefy i, 107 
Moln^ aceemnt of, I, 49^— «C fhtfir 
■ MibteitaMOfffs openrtioilB, if, 

.Mb/rtMvainida, or toft bodied Mi. 
sialv^ genets -of, ivy xif*}, xlv, 

MMlwca festacea, or soft b«dted 
ftnima/lt foTftiihed wilh sheDs, 
• tiwir dMmctitr and geni^j iv, 
xv, /«/r. 

jtfMiJbk^y tfftoojogy o^ f, ,xw. 



Monoeulusp Tftiioi^ species of^ de< 



ecabad aad esanUled hf tb* taU 
cfoscope, IT) 243 

Mcffrtgm ftt EtoB, account of, ii, 
168— Itnet en, iii, 165 

itfiM/i&,espkined, i^nviii, i**-. 

M^n, <* the, i, 178, 303--Or. 
Herschel*s oelebcatad Iriile of 
ptofnostks fiDm, 357~^<of tiM 
moon, ii, zxavi^ /»/r^— hiHMest 
Bwon, xRvtii-M>f ita pbaaea and 
motions, 93,137— enlbooc^its, 
naotiMu, drc.. of^ hr, 205 

Maort, 5ir J. H. Ihms by, iv, i 

MoschuSf lines froiti, on the ftll 
of the leaf, iv, 935 

Mosses i account of, i, 333-— de- 
scription of, sad lines «ii^ st» 
368,369 

M$ass rose^ vvfaes on, i, 145 

MHvtrs^ mt Domestic Poultry^ ecu 
tract fiwn, tv, 135 

Mullets^ account of, iil,914««iMtno 
net of taking, anrf poetioal ddi^ 
svHption ofy iv, fextitt^ httir^ 
mat 

Muft^ €knetai, tfi%ut« to, by 
Loid ftyton, ir, 985 ' 

Music^ singular effect of u po n the 
seat, iv, Uriii, Inlr^-^vam st^ 
plication of its powers, 343 



M«Mtf of Jems, (, 198;iEy Sd9i 

iii, 219; iv, 22S 
Nativity of tiw Titf in Ufay^ I, 

«g7> H^ 956 i iii, 359^, hf.^ 

li$S0uf9l Matwy^ prttHtipks of, iy> 
<rii, ititr* 

If MOKAttst's D*«KT Idi Jantiaty, 
1:814, i, IB— f^ebnoBy, 46^ 
M«reW, 69— April, 97— Miy, 
ISO^J^ufir, 15»-^J«ly, \%^-^ 
JMlgystySlS— Sopietaaier, 843^ 
October, 369U^»eventer, 905 
— December, 'SSO' 

{MxtuB'A&tyi's Oi^nir ^r Jmrnaj-y. 
!815, fi, »— Febttwry, 66— 
Ma#eh, tm^AfitfH, 139— 1l*«r, 
Wl— Ju<», 2l4M-JiBly, MU_ 
August, 3dl'-«0p>t«MlMf^ <969 
^OMotetyf94^)««nrti[»bey;ni4 
•— December, 333 
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Natuialiit'c DrAET foT JTamiarj, I 

1816, in, 22— FebnitTy,55— 
Mtrch, 84— April, 114— May, 
143— June, 178— July, 200— 
August, 2S4— September, 273 
^-October, 30 1 — Noteinber, 325 
— ^Deoemb^r, 346 

Natuialut's DiAAT for January, 

1817, iv, 21— Februiry, 60— 
March, 73— April, 106— May, 
145— June, 174— July, 211— 
Au^st, 236— September, 266 
October, 296 — ^Notember,S3l— 
December, 366 

NautihSf deicription of and lines 
on, it, »vi, latr, 

H^mgalimiy greatly indebted to 
aitronomy, iv, 14 

Navy^ Rritiib, tribute to, iii, 243 

Kelson^ lord, .reflections on the 
death ot,iii, 288 — lines on the 

. fvneral of, iv, 2 

Newioa^ Sir Isaac, lines on, iv, 61 

Hm year's day, i, 3 ; ii, 1— cele- 
bration of, in France, 2— in the 
nonh of England, 3— lines on 
iii, 2— Jewish festival of, SSI- 
lines on, iv, 1 

N4y, marshal, last words of, iv, 

2/wtf, account of its climate, iii, 
346— environs of, 348 

Vieomede^ i, 140 ; ii, 200 \ iii, 
164 t iv,160 

SiHfcaHim of birds, ii, 192 

NighimgaU^ the, described, i, 99. 
101 — celebrated as a melanch<^y 
bird, ii, lS9-^absafdity of thk 
idea, 140— Walton's praise of, 
1 41 — ^not once not iced by Homer 
or Horace, i6. — ^lines on„ iii, 
117— sonnet to, 118— descrip- 
tion of, by Coleridge, 119, 120 
^sonnets to, iv, 110, lll,»«/tf 

JW&, victory of, iii, 219 

Norway m. See Rat 

Ncvewtber^ explanation of, I, 277 
—poetical description of in Scot. 
, land, 300-r-ezplanktion of, ii, 
299— poetically described, 316 
w-eiiplanation of, iii,. 311 t iv, 
509— pleasures of tbe garden in. 



gone, 337 — poetical boaqoet of 
wild flowers in, 339, 340 
Nuttings lines on, iv, 279 



(7tfl«, planted by the squirrel, i, 
270--descriptioa of the, iii, 
243248 

October^ explanation of, i, 263 ; if^ 
279 t iii, 281 ; iv, 284— Octo- 
ber, an elegy, 296— old, lines 
on beer so called, iv, 307 

O mtf eye Betty Martin, origin of 
the phrase of, iii, 313 

O Safnetdia^ i, 309 ; ii, 317 ; iii, 
336*, iv, 343 

(Estrusy or gad-fly, manner of 
laying its eggs, iv, zxiv, Mr* 

Osier y description of, iii, 328 

OiUnd^ surrender of, iii, 260 

Ostrich^ beautifal description of 
from Job, iv, Ivi, Imir, 

Ovtly amusement in watching, I, 
162 — lines to, 163 — cunning of, 
iii, 182, 183— sonnet to, iv, 
179— lines on, zli, Ze/r. 

Ojftteti described, iv, zvit, Mr, — 
breeding time, beds, and fishery, 
ih» zviii — conning of the star 
fish in destroying, f3. 



jRi/Asj, the planet, acoouat of, i, 
240 ; ii, zzvi, Is/r. 

Palm Sunday, i, 80$ if, 84— cele. 
bration of in Russia, 86; iii, 
99 J iv, 64 

flancaleSf custom of frying, i, 35 \ 
ii, 47 

Fansfy various names of, and poeti- 
cal allusions to, iv, 162-154 

Btrallaxf observations on, iv, 101, 
136 

Parirtdge^ account of the, i, 243 
—shooting of, 244— lively af. 
fection of, 245— description of 
one shot, iii, 271 — lines on the 
shooting of, iv, 270271— The 
* Partridges', an elegy, 282- 
283 

Bisseres^ or small singing birds, 
order of, iy, zlv, Intr* — their 
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feo4» wttuA ftnd 
autumnal BifjtAB, si? Ui 

BuaeveTf J«irtah frstlral of» ii^ 

. ItSf iii, 103 
DidtTi paroliiillYcaiKoix) o£ eating on 

Carlini^ Sunday, il» 79 
iW/M#«9 otnoMmies •£ oft Ash 

Wednesday, !» 98 
^<;^^reat faoundtty of, iv« xxfii, 

Inir, 
iVr^»a» i,JI5| ii, 79; iii« 70; 
-.if, 58 

Rrrj^f maaiiCietuffe of, iv, SOS*— 
. ^ftAoaubttitMiedlorohainpaigae, 

Bfttntur^h^ whtter marl»t of, U, 

Tl 
Bet$i*% pence, lines on, ii, 38 1 
Peirarch*s mode of Itfe at Vau- 
«liise, iv, 197 

PheiUatd shot, desottbed, ili, 909 

Phiiipy king^ of Frame, anecdote 
ofy iii, 9 

JPiedmmi^ sonaat ou the naMaore 
«ff tke praleaUntf ift, m^ SlO^ 
particulars of, f ^. n»ic 

Mt, or |iie», geaenl ^kaeriptton 
«fy iv, ali, 7«/r«-«tfaeir food and 
oaaoomy, zlii — propenrity to 
■afa i in y plato or oflier. gliitor- 
Id|^ sufaiUaoei, ik, 

Jt)fMrtf,w4U,nig«atio« of,i,S04 
wa pi iai ; flight of, Iv, Idd— 
eMudoTOy /Ab— «ng-do?e, sift. 
•-•%iue dofohoun pigeon, s'i..^ 
•MiiBr,196 

i¥i#, linee on tho yofadty of, i?, 
sasXyiii^. 

Bkhardii aooowt of taking, i, 
lie— lioeaon,iv,9fi9 

Rper-fsh described, iii, Sii 

AY/, Mr., tribute to, !▼, 7 

i%0»«, occidental, desoiibMi, iii, 
S79 

AiNNto, origin of the four newly 
discorered, i, 2d9^*of the pta- 
nets, ii, xxi, Inir, — secondary, 
XXXV — of the inferior, 21— of 
the superior, Si—^ftke quantity 
of matter ind density of, 28^ 
of the gravity, »c. of,92e 



Flmiing tinis, adrtntagcs of, poe- 
tically described, iy, 155«^i- 
Mctionito^ planler, 308 
Bants t sensation ofyii^ 149' i i iloc p 
of, 151 — odoriferofk, danger of 
sleeping in thfr saoe room with, 
U, 1-90 
Ptal^pnty deacription of, iv, txti, 

Inir. 
Plough Monday, i, 5 $ it, 7 ; lii, 

3j lv,9 
Phmptr^e, Rev. James, his feniiott 
on cruelty to animals recommend- 
ed, iv, 215, note 
BuviomtUr described, i, 959 
ibt#fy, defense of, iv* S86 
l^/f/i, desoHptiOn of, iv, ix, Mr, 
Poplar J description of, iii, 87.8 
A^/>y, linee to, iii, 180 
Porcupine^ lines descriptive of, iv, 

Ixv, Mr, 
Potatoes f principal harveet of, !v, 

307 
Ihuliry kind, character, «nd ge* 
nera of, iv, liv, Inir. — mral 
gioop of domestic fowl. If -i^Mr* 
Mowbniy*i treatise on quoted, 
125 
ilw^rr plot, i, S80 I ii, 900 i iii, 

312 ; iv, 310 
J>awiM,-deeeription of, iv, 291 
Precession of the equinoxes, ii, 259 
Primroie^ lines to, i , 74 1 il, 109 
B-oclamait'on of K. George III, ij 

9d8 
Pro9orbs relative to the vreatlier, i, 

358 
Jhvgn^sHtf fm pfedioting changes 
in ^tt weather from the at- 
mosphere^ wniQ, wO«, i, 943 
— from animals, 946 — from 
vegetables, 948 «—> from philo. 
ibphical InstRiments, 950<-*»Lord 
Bacon's prognostics, 35^^— 4>r. 
Herschel's, with his celebrat- 
ed tabte, 957< — select praveebs 
relating to the weather, 998 
• — the shepherd of Banbury's 

rules, 3o0 
Profemak system. If, viil, Inir, 
A^ir, deactibed, i, 215 
rurifictiti<m Of the Blened Vivgin 
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!?, 31 
iWJOT, Jewuk ftstival of, it> 78 ; 
iU, 71 ^ 

a 

Qpeem Anne, clunracter of, ir, 59 
Quegn Clwrlotte bom, i, 1 16 
Ovarii Elixabeth, character of, iii, 

91.d*-flonnet l>y, 314 
Qtucien tree .described, iii, 309 
Quixoiff Don, rapid tale of, iy, 98 



Bain-gaugt described, i, 3&3 
Soleigh^ Sir Walter, linee written 

by-, the night before his death, 

iv, 288 
Mamsden, Jesse, account of, ii, 

S8 
£a/, Norway, lays up its winter 

•tore. It, 338 — ^thcir board very 

eipensite to farmers, ih, 
Ee^^mgf time and manner of, i, 

EMrsast^ poetical description of, 
i, SO ; ii, 37, n^U ; ^S^noU ; iii, 
S^ and noie^ 308; iv, 94-25, 
note^ 51 — lines on its appearance 
in winter, 359 

Sed-vfinr. a Roman delicacy, i, 
S52 

Sefraeiiatif nature and effects of, 
It, 66 

Rbmaskablb Days in January 
1814, i, 2— February, 28— 
March, 52— April, 78— May, 
110— June, 140— July, 166— 
Auf^tttt, 198— September, 224 
-*Octol>eK,254— Nofember,278 
—December, 360 

BiMiaKABLB Days in January 
1615, ii, 1— February, 42— 
March, 74— April, 117— May, 
159— June, 200— July, 218— 
August, 237 — September, 255 
—October, 279— November,299 
—December, 316 
Rbmabkablb Days in January 
1816, iii, 1— February, 39— 
March, 69— April, 97— May, 
129— June, 164— July, 188— 
Augiut, 219— September, 248 



— October, 281— NoT«mber,31l 
— December, 334 

Rbmabkablb Days in Jannixy 
1817, iv, 1— February, 30— 
March, 57 — April, 88*«Ma7, 
131— June, 160— July, 194— 
August, 224— September, 256 
—October, 284— November,309 
— December, 341 

SepWiay Yarious genera of, ir, 
xxxiv, In/r, 

Republican calendar, i, zxy, Jntr, 

Resurreciion^ grand ceremony o^ 
the, at Moscow, ii, 90 

Rej^ldtf Sir Joshua, lines on, W, 
7 

Richard I, character of, ir, 195 

Richard III ^ character of, iy, 162 

Richard^ Bishop, i, 80 ; ii, 121 ; 
iii, 98 s IT, 88 

Roberts t W. I. lines by, iy, 346 

i70^0/fMf Sunday, i, 114; ii, 127; 
iii, 133 ; iY, 133 

Roman Poets, citations from, rela- 
tive to the weather, i, 345 

RooiSf benefit of, i, 70; iii, 86, 
87 

Rose^ lines to the, i, 273, noie^-' 
funeral of the, ii, 197, fnr^r— last 
rose of summer,297,ii0/«<— staniaB 
to, iii, IbS^noie: 182— Minnet 
to a half blown rose, iv, 151, 
152— «onnet-to the rose, 182*- 
Anacreon's ode to, 183— liaei 
on, by Lord Byron, l84«->b7 
Charles James Fox,, ib. «oU — 
by Waller, 241—1^ Beaumont 
and Fletcher, ib. no/r— deacrip- 
tionof, by Bp. Taylor, SOS- 
lines to, by Sappho, ib. noie 

Rosemary f description of , i, S3— 
lines to, ib. note 

Rate-moss f veraet on the, 1, 145 

Rou Sunday, i, 69 

Rules for predicting ohanget in the 
weather, i , 343— the thephmd of 
Banbury's, 360 



4ra/^, i,dO: ii, 44; iii, 40s 
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^Aiirrs (contmued,') 
-4fii»*,i,6,il,8| iii,4;W,6 
Jilham^ I, 141 ; ii, STOl t iH, 167 : 

W, 16S 
AUhege^ \y 84; ii, 1S8 ; iii, 101 ; 

iv,95 
Jimbrote^ t, 81 ; ii, 123 ; iii, 98 ; 

W, 91 
Anirtm^ i, S90 ; ii, 303 ; iii, 316 ; 

IT, SSI 
Ann$^ i, 174; it, 233; iii, 191 ; 

17,900 
Augustine^ I, 203: ii, 240: iit, 

221 : It, 228 
Amtm^ i, 116 : ii, 174 : iii, 134 : 

iv, 135 
Mamaiat, i, 141 : ii, 800 i iii, 

167 J 17,161 
Barthoh9i£vt^ i, 200 : ii, 239 : iit, 

«20 ; 17, 227 
Benedict^ i, 59: ii, 85:. iii, 73: 

17, 62 
Bsrnard^ account of the con7ent 

then, iii, 28 
Blasey i, 30: ii,43: iii, 40: i7, 

31 
Boniface^ i, 140 : ii, 200 ; iii, 166: 

17, 160 
BHiiuty i, 287 : ii, 301 : iii, 313 : 

17, 318 
Catherine^ i, 289 : ii, 303 : iii, 

315: i7, 320 
CedliMj i,288 i ii, 302 : iii, 315 : 

i7, 319 
Chad,\, 54 1 ii, 76: iii, 70: 17, 

58 
ChmenU i, 289 : ii, 302 : iii, 315: 

17, 320 
Crispin^ i, 257 : ii, 283; iii, 291 : 

i7, 287 
Cf^an^ i, 230: ii, 258 : iit, 261: 

17 2^9 
David, i, 52 : ii, 74: iii, 69 : i7, 57 
Ben^s. i, 254 : ii, 280 : iii, 283 : 

i7, 285 
Bistaf*s dMjt lines on, i, 4 
JDoHtinicm i7, 96 
DvwlM, i,ll5: ii, 171 1 iii, 133: 

i7, 133 
EtheUreda^ i, 255 : ii, 282 : iii, 

286 1 17,286 
Munerchut^ i, 296: ii, 256": iii, 
if 59 : 17, S37 



SAiim {continued,') 
Faith, i, 254 : ii, 280 : iii, 981 : 

i7,284 
George, uBS I ii, 193: iii, 102: 

i7, 97 
(»/rf, i,224: ii, 255: iii, 949: 

17, 256 
Gregory f i, 56 : ii, 79 : iii, 71 : 

i7, 59 
Hilaruy'iyS: ii, 7: iii, 4 
Hugh, i, 287 : ii, 301 : iii, 313 : 

i?,3I9 
James, i, 173: ii, 223 : iit, 190: 

i7, 200 
James the Less, i, 1 1 1 : ii, 162 : Iii, 

130: i7, 132 
Jerome, i, 233 1 ii, 259 : iii, 961 1 

i7, 269 
John Baptist, i, 203 : ii,202 : iii, 

168 : 17, 163, 228 
John C7an|^elist, i, 113 f ii, 164: 

iii, 132: i7, 132 
Jude, i, 258 : ii, 284 : iii, 293 s 

i7, 288 
Lambert, i, 228 : ii, 257 : iii, 960: 

i7, 258 
Lawrence, i, 198 : ii, 238 : iii, 

219: i7, 225 
Leonard, i, 285 : ii, 300 : iii, 312 : 

i7, 310 
LuciAn, i, 5 : ii, 7 : iii, 4 : 17, 2 
Lucy, \, 309 : ii, 317 : iii, 335 ; 

17, 342 
Luhe, i,257: ii, 282: iii, 286: 

17, 287 
Margaret^ \, 173 : ii, 922 : iii, 

190 : i7, 198 
Mari, i, 86 : ii, 125 : iii, 102 : 

t7,99 
Martin, i, 166, 286 : ii, 219, SOl: 

iii, 188, 313 : i7, 195, 315 
Matihevi^ \, 228: ii, 257: iii, 

260: i7,258 
Matthias, i, 40 : ii,54 : iii, 43 t 

i7,42 
Michael, i, 231 : ii, 258 1 iii, 261 : 

i7,959 
Nichoias, i, 260: ii, 316 • Iii, 

334 : i7, 341 
Ritrick. i, 57: ii, 80: iii, 71: 

17,60 
Aitf/, oon7er8ion ofy i, 7 : ii, 15 s 

iii, 5 1 17, 7 
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JHtr^U i^s U,30S: Ui^lTO: 

IT, 166 
i)»»%t>, i, lU : ii, 169: iU, IdO: 

if, 132 
Ai«ra, i» 6 : ii, 8 : iti, 4 : if, 6 
Remigius^ i,254 : ii, 379 : iii, S81 : 

lr,884 
Silvester y i,3l7: ii,922 : iii,3d9: 

iv,3i6 
j^MMi^i, 2218: 11,394: iii,S99: 

IT, 288 
Si^^Aen^ ■• dl5: it, 321 s iii, 

338: iv, 345 
;Fo»/Aw, i, 179: u,92l : iii, 109 : 

iT, 197 
S%0mat. i» 809 : Ii, »17 : iii, 33^ : 

iT 344 
rithnUmp \y 31 : a, 61 1 ili, 49 : 

IT, 40 
VineenU >> '' 3 u, 19 ( iil, 6 < it, 

6 

S 
Saladifiy anecdote of, iii, 70 
S0hma9ca<, inscription oa the b«nib 

taken at, it, 200 
S^lowf defcrtption of« iii« 388 
Salmon t account of, i, 909 — 

curious moclo of takin/^, 305, 

noU — blazing of, iii, 327--«a8. 

ceods iiT«n to deposit its tpawo^' 

It, 336—iti-surpriiiflf leaps, s^. 

337 
S«M^, Bedlbnlshire, quantities irf 

cucumbers grown at, iT, 954 
Ssiurdag^ etymology of, i, lam^ 

Itttr, 
S9iurn^ of, i, 393 1 ii, zsTiB, 

Inir. — satellites of, xliT 
Sta^eggs^ ezafaiaatiOB of, it, 960. 

SM'PlamiSy on the economy of. It, 
154 

Seatotts^ htftnofiy ef, iii, 336*^ 
sudden transition of, in Sussia, 
It, 9S-*<efiectiQni on the hat* 
mony of, 364, 365— lines on^ 
966 I 

Sea-urchins^ descriptioo pf and lines 
00, IT, xiT,/itlr. 

Sea^vfeeds^ manner of prettrung, 

: iJl^ laS^ 184 



Sealy smfttlai effict «f aratio on, 

if, Ixf iii, Mr, — line* 
Walter Stmt at, i^ 
Seeds f perfecting of, i, 9tl7« 
thedispenioDof, 96 9 •gm n hf 
the squirrel, 270 
Sepiemier^ explanation of, i» S98 s 
ii, 265 ; iii, 248 ; iT, 965— 

beauty of the moming^ na, aii^ 
271 — lines on the fioeweaiher 

In, IT, 267 
Septttagesima Sundaj^f >» 81 1 ii, 

11; iH, 40; IT, 30 
Serpents, lines descriptiTe of» iv» 

MXT, xsxvi, AM^-cbaiiriMr 

and diTiiions of, zzztI 
Shaksjpeore^ lio«a on^ tv, Oft i 

sonnets of, ib, 99 
Shamrteit cuitocn of waaxiag, i, 68 
Sheep-shearing defcrthni, i, 161 $ 

iii, 181 
ShelUanimalsy character and genera 

of, iT, XT,iKi/r. 
Shells, how to collect and pietenre, 

IT, 253 
Shenstone'i Schoolmistress, eztfact 

ffom, ST, 36 
Sheridan, R. B. part of « moiMidy 

ta^ IT, J96— tribat0 to hiiBM<. 

mory, 989 
Skevp9th, JewisK festival of, ii« 

201 ; iii, 167 
Shw0ve Tneaday, i, 36; ii, 45-^ 

poetical description of its sports, 

46*-*ceaeinoaies in tlte Romish 

Church on, 47 — curious coatom 

at Lvdlow on, s^*iii, 44$ it, 

41 
Sidne^^ Sir Philip, extract from 

his Defense of Poesy, It, S86 

^lineson, ih*. 
Sidney, Algernon, character of, it, 

341 — tribute to hisineaQpry,343 
Simeon^ RaUH, J«Tritk festiTtl of, 

ii,200 
Singing biids, small, character 6f, 

iv, zlvi, //i/r.— their familiarity 

with man, k^.^-tineaon tiwooo- 

St ruction of their nests, xl«ii — 

highpric0of,lt«^aceount oftheis y 

nests and food, i>. l!i*«.liiiei ib- 

acriptixe of^ lit 
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Shaiittg in Norway, iii, 34 

Snail^ lioes to, iii, ]jS4i, noie^^ 
poetically described, ti> Inir, 
note 

Snah't ilough, i, S48 

Sfdpe^ account of, iii, S51>-"line8 
descriptive of, iv, Sd 

Snowy account of, i, 19 — curious 
phenomenon of, in Russia, ii, 
40 — of the uses of, iii, 24 

Snovidropy lines on, ii, 70 ; iV, 8 

SoLAn Systsm, view of the, i, 14, 
46, 65, S3, 124, 150, 178, 
210, 239, 265, 293, 322 ; ii, 
▼iii-xWii, Jii/r.— of the centre 
of, 304 

Sparrtnas^ utility of, ii. 111— of 
their nests, 145, 146---Tersifica' 
tipn of the passage in Luke zii, 
6,7, respecting, 146, 147 — ^de- 
flcription of. It, 360«-f)oetical 
tribute to, ih, 

f/fV^r, sonnet to, it, llT--account 
of the garden-t^ider, 301 — Klines 
detcriptire of, #3, 302| i7, zzi, 
Inir^ zzii, note 

Spidera* webs, curious particulars 
of, iii, 305 

Springy poetical descriptions of, i, 
108 ; ii, 108 — characterized, 
137 s iii, 114— lines on, 115— 
reflections and lines on, iii, 1 44- 
146, 159— sonnet to. It, 74— 
elegy on the approach of, 85-87 
— ^part of a Kymn to, 147 

Squirrel^ a punter of oaks, i, 
270 

Stagy curious circumstance respect- 
ing, iv, IzT, Intr. note — ^lines 
by Walter Soott on, ib, 

Star-JlshfCunnitig of, in destroying 
oysters. It, zviii, Intr, 

Siarlingy lines descriptive of, iv, 
lif, Itttr, 

S foci-dove described, i, 304— par- 
ticulars of, iv, 337 

Stociholmy curious circumstance at, 
ii, 71^escription of a winter 
in, iii, 60 

Strawberry, lonnet to^ iv^ 181^ 



Siurgeon, great fecundity of, Iv, 
zzvii, Itttr, 

SucUng'fahy lines on its power of 
arresting a ship in its coursei iy> 
zzviii, Intr, 

Summer shower, appearances after^ 
poetically described, ii, 235-^ 
summer's evetpicturesque descrip- 
tion of, iii, 211— ^beauties of, iv, 
211 — sonnet on a wet summer. 
214 

Suny of the, i, 16, 45, 203; ii, 
zvi, Intr,'"^! the quantity of 
matter and density of, 284— 
sonnet to, iv, 116, note 

Sunday, etymology of^ i, zzz^ 
Intr, 

Superior ^UmtSf of the, ii, 54 

Swaliowy account of, and lines to» 
i, 97.99— on the migration of, 
249— lines to, ii, 138 j iii, 115, 
116— on the migration of, 274—- 
lines to, iv, 109— the < Swal- 
lows,' an elegy, and character of 
by Dr. Aikin, iv, 127-130 

Sweden t winter in, ii, 73 — obser- 
vation of May .day in, iii, 131 
— of St. John's Eve in, 169 

Svfi/t, the, i, 99 

Sycamore tree, account of, iii, 
218 



Tabernacles f Jewish festival of, ii. 
282; iii, 287 

Tadpoles, ezamination of, by |hd 
microscope, iv, zxziv, Jntr* 
note 

Term, humorous lines on, i, 277 

r^nmMM/^ described, i, 353 

Throstle, a Roman delicacy, i, 252 
—lines on, iii, 84 

Tbrusb, lines on, iii, 58, noie>^^~ 
lines descriptive of, iv, liii, 
Intr. note 

Thunder and lightning, how to 
guard against, iv, 217 — to esti- 
mate danger in a thunder storm, 
218, 219— lines to a lady feai. 
fill of, 219| note 
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Intr, 
TU^tj Xheorj of tbe, ii, i], Jtitr. 
Tff^9 Unei desetiptiTeofy if^lxiii^ 

Intr. 
Jime^ diTiiiont of, i, 41— toniiet 

on, it, iWiii, Intr. 
Ttimce^ utility of, ii, 107, 
Torpetb^ lines on its stRj^Ur pro- 

peities, tv, xxz, Intr, 



FaUniiftety oditoniof cVoosia^, 1^ 
3d— lines on, 33-^To l>o%ril» 
6a Yfttontio^s iay, tfr. ntiw-^ 
address to St. Valentine, 34, nole 
— description of, and li&es on, ii» 
6S«-iUnza8 on, SS-^Haccount of, 
lit, 4i2~4tneson$t. Via«atifift'f 
day, It, 40 

Vwclioty PetraroK^ modeof l^tt, 
IT, 197— sonnet to, iOO 
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Trafalgm 

of, Ui, S88 
JYansfiguraii&n^ i, 196 t ii» 836 

iii, 319 
Tramlaiionoi Edward, K.of W. 

Saxons, i, 143 s ii,S01 s iu, 168; 

iT, 163 
,■.:.■■ of St. Martin, I, 166; 

it,2l9;iii,l88} it, 195 

of Edward the ConAs- 



w, reflections on the battle j Vegeiahlei^ tribes Of, i, 497- 



sor, i,«55 8 «,281j iii, 168; 
iT,285 

Ttetit picturesque tnd mom ». 
fleotions on, i?, 333— lines on 
thefaUof the leaf, 335— lines 
on the antipathiei of, ir, 308< 
^^tfd/i^FotssTTmiB* 

THclu^ Sol, described, iv, tii| 

Trinity Sunday, I, 140; ii, 173; 

lit, 166 5 iT, 160 
TrotUng net described, it, 362, 

Troughton, Mr., account of, ii, 

351 
TrumAeiu Jewish festival of, ii, 

279; iii, 583 
Truths lines on. It, S20 
Tuesday^ etymology of, i, xxxi, 

Intr. 
Tulip^ account of, ir, 187 
TuJipomania of the Dutch, iv, 188- 

190 i 

Turlies turned into the harvest 

field, iT, 283 
Jvelfth day, i, 4— celebration of 

in NoTthamberland, il, 5— in 

Ff&nce, 6>-«ef e of, at Rome, ib, 7 
TyQho Brfthe, account of, ii, 187 

V 

Falfttciemw taken, iii, 72 



fiiognostics froni,348---dtfifot«nc« 
between them and animals, iii, 
Tii, i»/r«<«-aexuhl system of 
plants, z«XTi*^table of classes, 
xTi— description of, xriii-HiT 
«-*4truoture and )»cenomy of 
plant8,zziT*xziz«»*frozen, atntise- 
ment derived from inspecting, 56 
—remarks on the process of Tege- 
tation, iv, 107«^lnes on, lid- 
on the economy of, 176.1T8 * 

FfMff, i, 93 ; ii, xxiii, Intr. 

Ketta^ the planet, acoount of, i, 
348; ii,ztTi, Intr, 

Fihrioy or eel-anfmal described, it, 
sit, Mr*-«*ezamtned by the mi- 
croscope. It, ziii, Iiltr. mfe 

riol$ty lin«s to the, ii. 111 ^ Hf, 
91— .To « tuft of early Tiolets, 
lb. ««!# ; iv, 81, and noti 

Virginia creeper, fine eflBset of,^ia 
autumn^ iT, 336 

Visitation xA B. V. M., I, 166; 
ii, 218 t iii, 188 ; It, 194 

VoltoM described, ir, zii, Intr. 

VorticellOy or wheel-animal, prio- 
oipal speoiM of, iv, li, Intr* 

W 

fVatnut ttee, desoHbed, iii, StO* 
Waspsy acoount of their nesti, ii, 

193*-«ftnacreofitio lines to, Iv, 

245 . 
Watsail Soag, i, 3«-<iccOttht df, H> 

4 
tVaicheSy 5, Tii, Intr. 
fVaterfhvtly lines descriptive of, iit, 

27 ; It, 26— character %nd {e« 

nemof, iv, lvi,/ii/rw 
JVatu^ Di.| lines oa truth by, iv^ 

320 
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Waterloo^ lines on the battle of. 

It, 162 \ 

Water plants abound with animal* 

cules, ii, 66-^ccouAt of an ex* 

aminatioD of them, iv, 63 

jTeaHer^nXn for predicting diang^es 

in, i, 943» See F&ogmostics 
JTedaesda^P etymology of, i, zzxi, 

Inir, 
Weely explained, i, xxriii, Infr*^^ 

dajfiof the, xxix 
Weywtouth pine, account of, iii, 

161 
Whale f poetical descriptions of, iv, 

Ixtx, Iff/r., and note 
Wheaiear^ description of, and man- 
jier of takiniTy »ii| 88, 89»->Unes 
to, iv, 78 
JITAir/.blast, effect of, on falling 

leaves, iv, dSd 
F'AtVtfyH.K., tributes to>iv,e2, 

284 
^TAtVfiOT ales, i, 119 
Whitsunday ^U 1 17 t li, 164^gtaflMl 
ceremony At Rone en, 165 % iii, 
164 s iv, 134 
Whit Tbesday, 1, 119 ; il, 167— 
account of the Eton Montem on, 
168^-antient oaremoniet on, 170, 
171 5 iii, 164 J iv, 134 
WitdAo^l, manner of taking, i, 

375 
Wiid.Aomn^ poetical bouquet of, 

iv, 339, 340 
Wiiiittm III, accoontof hit teign, 

iii, 41 
Willow f description of the va' 
rious species of, iii, 328 — fa- 
mous one of Pope's at Twiclien- 
ham, 330— of Dr. Johnson's at 
Lichfield, i:^.->-*the willow gar. 
land, a poem, 331 — allusion to, 
by the poets, 333, 334 
Whie»9 native, poetically enumerat- 
. ed, iv, 306 

MWff-j phenooMnaof, i, 18; ii, 
93— market at St. Fetersbuifh 
in, 71-»at Stockholm^ ii6.<— in 



Sweden, 73— poetical description 
of, iii, 23, 55, note-^zX Stock* 
holm, j60<^line8 on the beauties 
^, 349, note'^'on the dutiss of 
the rich in, 355-— calendar of a 
Lapland winter, iv, 22-*4udden^ 
disappearance of, in Russia, 1!9 
•—beauties of, in the country, 
poetically described, 29 — reflec 
tions on, iv, 356— lines on, 35 7, 
. 363 

fViihjfy description of, iii, 328 
Wohe^y Cardinal, speech of, iv, 320 
Wood^ Matthew, Esq., twice Locd 

Mayor of London, iv, 315 
WoodvaKy i, 106 ; ii, 155 
Woodcpcl^ migration of, i, 71 
Woodlarif sonnet to, iv, 60, note 
—lines descriptive of, iv, liii, 
Inir. note 
Woodman^ lines descriptive of the, 
ii, 39— winter occupations of^ 
iv, 338 
Woodpeeier^ account of^ ii, 66, ^TT 
Woods and Forests, commissioners, 
account of the useful labours of^ 
iv, 156 
WorwiSf character and gmHtk df, 

iv, xviii, xix, Infr, 
Wren^ lines on, i, 21 — ^Jiouie^ uti- 
lity of, ii, 143 
irrMi,SirOhTistopkep, acmmfll^fy. 
iv» 42 

Y 
Year^ explained, i, xjiviil, tntr,*mm 
leficctions and lines on th* «lMt 
of, 336, 336«P-evsnti4t off iii* 
326 
yinu-tree described, iii, S6S 
Yvm Kipur, Jewish fsstival ttf» VL^ 

281 \ iii, 2a4 
rfi/<-olQff» i, 910 



ZooLOGT, ptindples of ^ iT» Til-lxxi 

hstr. 
Zoophftes^vL^L womui dciofiptita 

of^ iT| ix, Jntr^ 



Books printed for Sherwood^ Njbkly, ond Jones. 



1. The CONTEMPLATIVE PHILOSOPHER; 

or. Short Essays on the various Objects of Nature, noticed 
tfaroaghout the Year; with Poetical Illustrations and Moral 
ReBections on each Subject. A new Edition, corrected, im« 
prored, and considerably enlarged, in two Volumes, 12niO| em- 
bellished with Frontispieces, price 14s. boards. 

2. The NEW ART of MEMORY, founded upon 
the Principles taught by M. Greooa Von Feinaigle ; and ap- 
plied to Chronology, History, Geography, Languages, Systematic 
Tables, Poetry, Prose, and Arithmetic. To which is added, 
some Account of the principal Systems of Artificial Memory, 
irom the earliest Period to the present Time ; with Instances of 
the extraordinary Powers of Natural Memory. The third Edi- 
tion enlarged, illustrated by Maps, Plates, &c. and a Portrait of 
M. Feinaigle. Price 14s. in extra boards. 

To the third edition of this popular work several useful tables 
and other matters ha?e been added, and. the whole has been 
carefully revised. 

The time is not far distant when ample justice will be done to 
the merits of this useful system of memory. It has been long 
piactised, with great success, at the Classical School of Ample^ 
forth, in Yorkshire ; and an establishment has been formed in 
Dublin, by a society of gentlemen, for the express purpose of 
teaching the New System of Mnemonics, under the immediate 
superintendance of Professor Feinaigle. 

** This system is adapted to the meanest capacity, and its applicatiaii 
is rather a source of amasement than labour. It possesses all the advan- 
tages of the preceding methods, and, as a whole, is superior to any that 
hare yet appeared ."~Afon£A<2/ Beoieajbr May 1813. 

" The principles of the art may be considered as fairly developed ia 
this work ; the book is in itself very curious and interestiog, and w^ 
worth purcha»ing."-Brt«»fc Critic for Augutt 1813, See also RccH! CfdO' 
jptdia, vol. xziii, part 2« art. Mnemomca* 
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